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'* Insects are usually pointed out to us by those who are about us as ugly, 
filthy, and noxious creatures; and the whole insect- world — butterflies, 
perhaps, and some few others excepted — are devoted by one universal ban to 
proscription and execration, as fit only to be trodden under our feet and 
crushed ; so that, often, before we can persuade ourselves to study them we 
have to remove from our minds prejudices deeply rooted and of long standing." 

— ElBBY AND SpENCE. 



*' The importance of insects to us, both as sources of good or evil, I shall 
endeavour to prove at large hereafter; but for the present, taking this for 
granted, it necessarily follows that the study of them must also be important : 
for when we suffer from them, if we do not know the cause, how are we to 
apply a remedy that may diminish or prevent their ravages ? Ignorance in 
this respect often occasions us to mistake our enemies for our friends, and 
our friends for our enemies ; so that when we think to do good we only do 
harm, destroying the innocent and letting the guilty escape. Many such 
instances have occurred. Middleton^ in his * Agriculture of Middlesex,' 
speaking of the plant-louse that is so injurious to the bean, tells us that the 
ladybirds are supposed either to generate or to feed upon them. Had he 
been an entomologist he would have been in no doubt whether they were 
beneficial or injurious; on the contrary, he would have recommended that 
they should be encouraged as friends to man, since no insects are greater 
devourers of plant-lice." — Id. 
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Recovery of Epping Forest. 



At a lale meeting of the Coal, Corn and Finauce 
Coramittee of tlie Corporation of London, Mr, R. Cox, 
Chairman of the Committee, presented a report of the 
judgment of the Master of l!ie Rolls in the suit instituted by 
the City Commissioners of Sewers against all the lords of 
manors of Eppiog Forest. It was received with cheers. 

Mr. J. T. Bedford, a leading member of the Courl, addressing 
the Lord Mayor, said, as he had been Jookin'^ forward to 
that day for the last two years, he might be allowed to inform 
the Court what the Corporation had actually done in this 
matter. In May, 1871, the Coqioralion, on his motion, 
nnanimously agreed, at any cost, to try by all legal means 
to preserse Epping Forest for ever as a recreation ground for 
the people. His committee had an interview with the 
Government, and were referred to Mr. Ayrlon, who showed 
them a Bill he had prepared, appointing a Commission to 
prepare a scheme for preserving the Forest. He [Mr. Bed- 
ford] suggested the propriety of introducing a clause 
preventing further enclosures or waste until the commission 
had reported. This Mr. Ayrton flatly refused to do. The 
Bill was passed, and Parliament rose for the recess. Mean- 
while, in August, the Corporation filed their first Bill iu 
Chancery, and then the vacation stopped further progress. 
Directly it was discovered that the Bill contained no clause 
preventing further enclosures, the lords of the manor went to 
work with a will, and recommenced felling limber, building 
houses, cutting turf, and even ploughing up some of the most 
beautiful parts of the Forest. Then the Corporation set to work 
with its customary vigour, and, although it was vacation lirae, 
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lliey found a Vice- Chancellor, fetched up to town a Registrar 
from his sea-side holiday, obtained an injunction, and thereby 
stopped further proceedings for that year. In the meantime 
tho old Forest Court of Vorderers had been as-sembled, and 
he had the pleasure of listening to nearly a hundred present- 
ments of illegal enclosures, ranging from one acre by a right 
reverend prelate, to a hundred acres enclosed by the clergy- 
man of the parish, — the shepherd of [he Hock, — who, in a 
sermon preached by him a few days afterwards, actually look 
for his text — "The love of money is the root of all evil." 
There was also a case of enclosing five hundred and seventy 
acres by a noble earl, whose agent afterwards indignantly 
denied the charge, xaying he bad only enclosed five hundred 
and sixty-three, and left seven for tho people. A gallant 
admiral had likewise marked one thousand one hundred and 
thirty trees to be felled at High Beach, the most beautiful 
part of the whole Forest. In 1872 the Corporation Bill camo 
on in Chancery, and their usual leading counsel was taken 
away from them on tho ground that, being a Q.C., he was at 
the call of the Crown when it chose to exercise its right. 
The result was that he appeared against them, and took the 
only objection on demurrer that was fatal to the Corporation 
Bill, and ihey had to pay about £580 in costs. Nothing 
daunted they began again, the Government charging them 
with double costs. In the meantime a second Bill was 
introduced into Parliament by the Government, remedying 
the former defect, and empowering the Commissioners to 
issue orders preventing further enclosures. That was intro- 
duced into the House of Lords, hut, thanks to Lord Salisbury^ 
a clause slaying all legal proceedings was alLered, so as to 
make the case of the Corporation an excepUon. Meanwhile 
the second Bill of the Corporation in Chancery came on for 
hearing, and was again opposed on demurrer ; but they were 
successful on that occasion, and an appeal to the Lords 
Justices failed to alter the decision. Tlie legal cobwebs 
being now swept away, their cause stood ready for argument. 
When Parliament rose the agents of the lords of ihe manor 
discovered that, although the Commission had power to issue 
orders forbidding further enclosures and waste, it had no 
power to enforce them. Again the Corporation came to the 
rescue, and in uo less than fourteen different cases — by threat, 
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tlooe in resisting the aggression. Tliej hare held a few 
meetings, certainly ; but for the most part have submissiTely 
allotred the depredator to enter and despoil their properlj". 
This should not have been so. Englishmen should have 
some feeling of a community of interest in properly bequeathed 
to them by iheir ancestors, and of which they had held 
nndislurbcd possession from time immemorial: they ought lo 
stand shoulder to shoulder in defence of their common right. 
It were a cowardly and contemptible policy to argue — "This 
is DO business of mine; the injury is done to thousands of 
others quite as much as to me; I am but ao individual; 
single-handed I am impotent against the overwhelming iuQu- I 
ence of weallb." Such were the arguments advanced in ' 
defence of apathy and indiflerence. I fear we are a 
degenerating, an ease-loving people. I see Germans, 
Russians, French, Americans, going ahead of us — in arts, 
manufactures, and commerce — all the world over. We want 
self-respect, self-reliance, tenacity and unity of purpose. The 
man who will sit by with folded hands while his wealthier 
neighbour runs a fence across his potato plot, or the common 
where his horse or his cow feeds, is not likely to resist, or 
even to object, when a more powerful neighbour seeks, in the 
lust of conquest, to annex his country. 

But there is another point for me to notice; and I must 
render honour where honour is due. The Corporation of 
Loudon has loo long, perhaps undeservedly, been regarded 
as an organization for eating and drinking, and taxing its 
fellow-citizens. It has now nobly redeemed its character. If 
these charges were ever true, they are true no longer. The 
Corporation now stands forth as the Protector of the People's 
property, and will be honoured hereafter by all good and 
just men. 

Edwabd Newman. 



Cyrtips lignicola on Quercua Plieltos. — I have frequently 
noticed the Devonshire gall on a willow-leaved oak (Quercus 
Phellos] at Southgate, which, as the tree is rather scarce, may 
not have been remarked elsewhere. It is singular that the 
insect should recognize iu this tree, so different in appearance 
from others of the same genus, a fitting place for the growth 
of the future gall. — Fredc. IValker : Oaklej/ House, Abingdon. 
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and the sUgmata (fig- 3) vcre elliptical, wilh a slight undula- 
tion of tlie sides. Although there wan no difierence in the 
shape of the head ot my tiro larvtc, the ground tone of tfae 
colour was dilfcreut, as was also the appeurance of the pale, 
sepia-coloured spot on the vertex. In one the colour was 
faint reddish jellow, with two wedge-shaped transverse spots 
separate from each other; in the other the head was yelloir, 
of the colour of wax, wilh a large transverse spot on the 
vertex, terminating io a point ai either end. lu both, the 
eyes, which were suiall, were placed in very deep black 
round spots. The head of the first-named species is repre- 
sented at fig. 2. 

Fig. 1 was drawD about a week loo soon, as the larva was 
not then full grown. They grow nearly lo the size of fig. 2, 
on plalc 3 of the second volume, and then the liitle warUlike 
euiinences on the sides are more projecting, and are of a still 
paler tint. Further, it will be hardly necessary to add that 
the larva had twenty-two legs, but it is worthy of record that 
the claws of tlie anterior legs were black, 

1 have not been able to observe that the lan-Ee in quGstion 
had the faculty of ejecting fluid from their sides, as is the 
case wilh other Cimbices; I also failed to perceive any 
openings or valves above the stigmata: the same negative 
observation is made by Brischke. 

On the 26th of July the larvae began lo spin op among the 
twigs of the birch. The cocoon (fig. 4) was hard, and of a 
brown colour. As I had only two cocoons I did not like lo 
open one, and so I am unable lo say anything about the 
pupa, which, in all probability, strongly resembles thai of the 
so nearly allied species. 

On the 9th of April of this year (1808) I found Iwo males 
alive in the box in which I had kept ihe cocoons, from which 
a litlle round piece had been cut out in the usual way: we had 
had rather warm and very sunny days towards the end of 
March and tho beginning of April. 

The following is a description of ihese two males, one of 
which is represented, with the wings extended, at fig. 5 j the 
other, at rest, at fig. : — 

At the first glance the whole body appears to be black, but 
on closer examination it is seen lo be of a dark, bronzy 
earth-colour. The head below the anlennte, the clypeus, 
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the country might expect sometimes to meet with man; 
individuals of this species together. 

I have now described the following species of the genus 
Cimbex in the pages of this journal:* — C. connota, Schr. 
(vol. yii. p. 59, pi. I and 2) ; C. axillaris, Pans. (vol. v. p: 49, 
pi. I) ; C, Lncorura, L. ; C. Vitellinffi, L. (C. lateralis, Leach, 
vol. vi. p. 65, pi. 4) ; C. Betuleti, Harl. (called by Zaddach, 
C. Cralffigi, vol. ii. p. 63, pi. 3); C. Amerinse, L. (vol. iii. 
p. 104, pi. 8) ; and, of the vi;ry nearly-ailed genus Abia, the 
species A. ienea, Kl. (A. nigricomis of Leach, vol. i. p. 144, 
pi. 5), There thus remain for me to describe Cimbex 
Saliceti, Zadd., observed by Lyonet and Voet in the Nether- 
lands ; Cimbex Sorbi, Hart., if the species, as 1 suspect, 
occurs in this country; together with Abia fasciata, /,., and 
Abia scricea, L., of both of which the imagos have been 
observed here. 



Tie Clastification of the Rhynchophoraus Coleoptera. 

By John L. Leconte, M.D. 

(ContinuBd from vol. vii. p. 385.) 

Series 2. Allogastra. 

Abdomen dissimilar in the two sexes; dorsal segments, 
1st to 6th, coriaceous or membranous, 7lh large, corneous, 
undivided in the female, divided into two in the male; 
ventral segments prolonged upwards, forming a sharp edge, 
fitting into a corresponding groove on the inner face of the 
elytra, which are without epipleursG. The beak and oral 
organs vary greatly in form, as do also the antennae, the 
tarsi, the ungues, and the position of the coxa; ; the lat and 
2nd ventral segments are most frequently connate, and the 
3rd is always shorter than the 2nd; liie 5lh is longer than 
the 4lh. The following families seem to be indicated by the 
material I have examined: — 
A. Antennte with a solid annulated club. 

Gular margin very prominent; meo- 
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Prostemum excavated, - - EthsopiD:E. 

Gular margin not prominent; mentum 
large, concealing the mandibles, 
^hicb are Dot scarred at the tip. BBAOHTCBRiDd 
b. Tarfli dilated, usually with a brush of 
hair beneath. 
Mandibles with deciduous tip, leaving 



Mandibles 



usually pineer- 



Otiokhtnohid^. 



B. AntennEB with eleven separate joints. ■ BitENTHina. 

Concerning AmycteriJa: and Brachyceridse but little need 
be said: they are very peculiar aiid easily-recognized forms, 
not represented in our Fauna. 

The first is Australian : the antennie are slender and 
geniculated ; the beak short and stout, deeply emargiaate 
at tip, alike in hoth sexes; the buccal opening is very 
large, and the cavity is filled almost completely by the 
mandibles, which are convex, hairy on the greater part of the 
front surface, deflexed, deeply concave beneath; the gular 
margin is thickened and prominent, so that a deep cavity is 
seen between the gula and the mandibles, in which the 
mentum and oral organs are concealed from view; the eyes 
are small, and nearly round in some, narrowed beneath in 
others; the front coxaa are contiguous; the prosternum very 
short; the elytra are connate, and extend far over tlie tlanks, 
so that the side pieces — both of the mesothorax and meta- 
thorax — are concealed; the dorsal segments of the abdomen 
are membranous, except the last, which is very large, 
corneous, and convex, more so in the male than in the 
female, — in the former it is truncate behind, exposing a 
semicircular 8th segment, from nnder which protrudes 
(Psalidura) a very powerful and complex genital armature, 
consisting of a large pair of forceps, conical -obtuse, 
punctured, and hairy, under which, and seen only from 
below, is a pair of transverse, thin, polished, corneous plates, 
also meeting on the median line; between them and the 
forceps is a large deep cavity; the ventral segments are 
scarcely less singular; the Isl and 2nd segments large, flat, 
connate, united hy a sinuate suture ; 3rd and 4th very short, 
separated by deeply- excavated straight sutures; 5th much 
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larger ; in the male very deeply and semi circularly excavated, 

almost to the base, with a luft o( stiff bristles each side at the 
front edge of the excavation ; in the female this segment is 
flat, and meets the last dorsal at lip in the usual manner; 
on the sides the lateral upward extension of the 5th ventral is 
very large, but the spiracle is visible; the extension of tha 
4th and 3rd segments are much smaller, and imbricated upon 
the 5ih and 4th respectively ; the side margin of the 1st and 
2nd is very narrow, and the side pieces of the metaslernum 
are scarcely visible; the elytra are connate, with the lateral 
groove of the inner face narrow and sharply defined, becoming 
broader and indefinite at the posterior 4th ; on the inner face 
are seen eight rows of punctures, corresponding to ridges of 
tubercles on the back; the tarsi are 4-jointed, narrow, or at 
least the third joint not wider than the others, deeply grooved 
beneath ; the tibite are truncate, without spurs, Ibe front pair 
a little incurved at tip in both sexes; claws simple, not 
contiguous. The genera of this family are slated by Mr. 
Jekel* to differ by the form of the eyes, some being 
Cyclophthalmes, others Oxyophthalmes ; also, in the antennal 
grooves, some being Obliquiscrobes, others Lateriscrobes. 
The vestitore of the under surface of the tarsi varies in 
different genera : in Psalidura they are spongy sericeous 
beneath ; in others, ciliale or spinous. In other genera the 
sexual characters are less remarkable than in Psalidura, and 
will be found to consist chiefly in the division of the last dorsal 
segment into two, as in the other families of the series, 

The Brachyceridse are leslricted to Africa and the neigh- 
bouring parts of Europe and Asia: they are stout insects, 
with ventricose elytra. Suddenly deflexed behind, and extend- 
ing far npon the flanks, like the first tribes of Tenebrionidte, 
which they also resemble in the large raenlum, flat, filling 
the whole of the buccal cavity ; the beak is short and stout, 
thicker at the exlremtiy, alike in both sexes; the antennal 
grooves are wanting (Episus), or deep and directed down- 
wards, almost confluent in the gular region (Brachycerus, 
Microcerus) ; the antennco are short, straight, or feebly 
geniculate, scape forming less than one-third the length ; 
joints of the fiiniciilus seven, rather short; club solid, 
obcouical, truncate or subacuminate at lip; eyes rounded or 
* Ann, Enl^ Sac. Fiaace, 1364, 014. 
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transrerse, and acuminale at the lower end ; mandibles Btoiit, 
short, move prominent in Brachycerus, where they have ihe 
lower margin more produced into a culling edge; the front 
eurface is rough and somewhat angular, but wiihout any trace 
of the rounded scar seen in Oiiorhynchid£e; the scutelium is 
scarcely visible; the elytra, as above mentioned, are ventri- 
cose, irregularly luberculale or coslate, very much extended 
DD the Hanks, so as to cover the side pieces of the mesothorax 
and metalhorax, greatly dellexed behind; the lateral groove 
of the inner face is deep and narrow, becoming wider and 
obsolete behind; the dorsal segments are membranous, 
except the last, which is corneous, and divided in the mala 
iuto two, as in Curculionidx ; the ventral segments are sepa- 
rated by deep sutures, of which the first is sinuate; the 3rd 
and 4th segments are shorter than the others ; the lateral 
extension upwards is narrow, and but slightly wider behind; 
the front coxeb are contiguous, prominent, and subconical; 
the tibia! are not dilated; the spurs are small, fixed, pro- 
jecting inwards ; the tarsi 4-joinled, narrow, setose, and feebly 
concave beneath (Brachycerus) ; pubescent, concave, and 
emarginate beneath (Microcerus) ; claws large, simple, distant. 

Byrsopid*. 

The third of the anomalous families has a more general 
distribution, and is represented in out Fauna by the genus 
Tfaecestemus, which forms a separate tribe, distinguished 
from the other tribes by the prosternal groove for the 
reception of the beak, not extended as far as the front coxa3. 
These insects are cpigeal, rough, and dull coloured, with the 
elytra widely embracing the flanks, but not strongly deflexed 
behind, concealing the side pieces of the trunk ; the beak is 
very short, not thickened at tip, nor emarginate at the 
middle; the antenual grooves descend perpendicularly, and 
form a gular constriction; the antennas are unusually short, 
imperfectly geniculate; the scape as long as the £rst and 
second joints of the funiculus; the club elongate-oval, 
pointed, distinctly annulated; eyes transverse, pointed 
beneath;* mandibles stout, short, front surface curved and 

* Jekel, I. c. ISOl, 543, dtscribea the group as being AdelogD allies 
ojclophttialuiea. Lacorddre (Gen. Col, vi. 303 sqg.) places tliem in Phane- 
rognatLea, and desoribea tlia ejes aa ocumuiBte lieloir, in nbich he is correot. 
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roughly punctured ; mentuui very small, not placed on a 
gular peduncle; maxilla; exposed; prothorax widely lobed 
in front at the Etdes, so as to couceal the eyes when the head 
U deflexed, deeply excavated beneath for the reception of the 
beak; cavity closed behind in Thecesternus by a triangular 
plate of the prosternuni, but by the front coxffi in the other 
genera; coxeb small, globose, contiguous; elytra connate, 
widely extended on the Hanks, declivous behind, rough; 
lateral groove of inner face narrow and well defined; 
Bcutellum not visible; humeri in Theceslernus prolonged 
forwards, so as to extend along the sides of the prothorax; 
dorsal segraenU membranous, last one large, corneous, 
divided into two in the male; ventral segments unequal; 1st 
and 3nd very large, more closely couiiected, suture arcuated; 
3rd and 4th short, sutures deep ; 5th as long as tbe two 
preceding ; lateral extension moderately wide, wider behind; 
pygidium articulating with both 4th and 5lh ventrals; legs 
slender; tibis truncate ; spurs small; tarsi 4-joiuted, narrow, 
setose beneath. Several species of Thecesternus are found in 
the interior regions of the continent, from Illinois to Utah, 
under dried buffalo excrement, and similar objects. 

JoBN L. Lbcohte. 



Abundance of Lame near Plymouth in June, 1872. By 
Gervasb F. Mathew, Esq,, R.N., F.L.S. 

A PEW days before I left Plymouth, in 1879, 1 went with 
my friends, Messrs. Bignell, Bishop, Gatcombe, and Jones, 
for a farewell entomological ramble in the woods in the 
neighbourhood of Bickleigb Vale ; and, as I have seen no 
account of this day's expedition in the 'Entomologist,' I 
send it to yon now, in the hope that it may bo interesting to 
some of your readers at this time of tbe year, when so little 
out-door work is doing. 

The 28lh of June, 1872, was a delightful day in every 
respect, — bright, warm, and fresh, — one of those days we so 
often get in Devonshire at that time of the year, when every- 
thing loolis joyous, and all living creatures seem to possess 
twice the amount of vitality they usually have. We left 
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branches in search of food. If we stood still and listened we 
could plainlj' hear the jaws of this couniless host at work as 
they were ravenously feeding, and iheir frass dropping on the 
dead leaves below sounded like falling hail. We soon com- 
menced beating, but it was fearful work, every blow of the 
stick actually bringing quarts of larvee into our calico-trayB 
(a most ingenious invention of Mr. Bignell's), and as we 
walked we could not avoid treading on larvte which were 
cranling on the ground, besides which we were soou covered 
with ihem ourselves. The four most abundant species which 
were causing alt this destruction were Ta;iiiocampa stabilis, 
Hybernia defoliaria, Oporabia diluta, and Cheimatobia bru- 
mata ; but occasionally we got something better, for in a little 
while Mr. BigneD's cheery voice rang out with — "Hullo, 
here's something good! Surely not Chaonia? Yes, it is, 
though; and a beauty, too!" This raised our hopes and 
elrenglliened our arms, and the bushes were thwacked more 
vigorously than before; and presently Mr. Galcombe ex- 
claimed he had a lovely Ridens; and 1 quite agree with him, 
for it is a handsome larva: 1 afterwards took one or two 
crawling about the bare branches in a most forlorn manner, 
as they had evidently been eaten out of bouse and home. We 
continued beating and had very good luck, obtaining about 
three dozen each of Notodonla chaonia and Cymatophora 
ridens; and, in addition to these, we also captured larvae of 
Thecia Quercus, Demas Coryli, Tieniocampa miniosa, Hopo- 
rina croceago, Himera pennaria, Crocallis elinguaria, and a 
great many other common species, and a few that were 
unknown to us; and returned to Plymouth in the evening, 
much pleased with our day's outing. I have often remembered 
this delightful day when I was many thousands of miles away 
in the Pacific, 

Mr. Bignell has since informed me thai larvce were almost 
equally abuudant in the same locality last year. 

Gervase F. Mathbw. 
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Descriptions of New Genera and Speciet of Parasites, 
belonging to the Families ProctolrupidcB and Chalci- 
didte, which attack Insects destructive to the Fig in 
India. By the late Francis Walker, Esq. 

[Gammaniciitcil b; F. StnTQ, Esq.] 
Genus Pseddisi, n., Walker. Fam. Drtinoida; ? 
Body convex. Head and thorax very finely squamous. 
Head large, transverse, subquadrate, a little broader than the 
thorax ; front perpendicular. Mandibles very short. Eyes 
large. Ocelli three, in a curved line on ihe vertex. Antennae 
pubescent, filiform, IS-jointed, shorter than the thorax; first 
joint long, stout; second elongate-cyathiform; third and 
fourth extremely short; fifth and four following long, linear, 
equal; tenth, eleventh and twelfth forming a fusiform club, 
which is a little less than twice the length of the ninth. 
Prothorax large, quadrate. Mesothorax well developed ; 
sutures of the parapsides distinct, converging hindward; 
sculelliim with a slight longitudinal furrow. Metathorax 
large, tapering. Petiole slender, cylindrical, about two thirds 
of the length of the abdomen. Abdomen smooth, compressed, 
vith four nearly equal segments; tip obtuse in the male, 
aculeiform in the female. Legs stout, setose; femora incras- 
sated; libioe curved; tarsi 5-jointed; claws moderately 
long. Fore wings moderately broad, with a setose subcostal 
vein proceeding from the base to a large stigma, which emits 
a short branch or cubitus. 

PSEDDIA SMICEOIDEa. 

Luteous, with some black marks, which vary in number, 
and occasionally are wholly wanting. Wings cinereous- 
hyaline; subcostal vein tawny; sligma black. Length of the 
body 1^ — 3 lines. One specimen, which is much larger than 
the other, has a ferruginous stigma. Tliirty-six specimens. 

The number of specimens of this species indicate that it is 
especially an agent in caprlfication. It may deposit its eggs 
in some larvse that feed within the fig, near the surface. It ia 
very different from all genera hitherto described. 

Genus Isamsa, n., Walker. Fam. Eurytomid.e. 

Body convex. Head and thorax very finely squamous. 

Head transverse, subquadrate, as broad as the thorax. Parts 
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of the mouth ^ery small. Antennte subclarate, ll-jointed, 
not lon^^er than the thorax ; tirst joint long, slender ; second 
cyathiform ; third very minute ; fourth to eighth fiiicces&ively 
decreasiog in length ; club fiisiform, a little broader than the 
eighth joint, and more than twice its length. Prothoiax 
elongate, well developed. Mesothorax with the sutures of 
the parapBidea distinct. Petiole about one-sixth of the length 
of the abdomen. Abdomen smooth, slightly compressed, with 
four distinct segments. Oviduct springing from the basu of 
the abdomen, and extending just beyond its tip. Fore wings 
moderately broad; humerus extending to a costal stigma j 
no ulna nor radius. 

ISANISA. DBC&TOMOtDES. 

Luteous, with the abdomen more or less piceous, or with 
the body wholly piceous. Wings cinereous-hyaline. Fore 
wings with a black stigma, and with a large brown spot in 
the disk adjoining the stigma. Length of the body 2 lines. 
Eight specimens. 

The mimicry of this species with regard to the preceding 
one is probably subservient to its habits or economy. The 
larvae on which it ia parasitic probably live within the Sg, 
near the surface. 

Genus Aohianisa, d.. Walker. Fam. Sycophagoid.*. 
Body slender, flat, smooth. Head horizontal, oblong- 
quadrate, more than half the length of the thorax. Eyes 
narrow, lateral. Ocelli three, in a triangle on the hind part 
of the head. Mouth setose. Mandibles curved, falcate, very 
long, crossing in front of the head. Antenna; clavate, 
I1-jointed, a little longer than the head; first joint long, 
Stout j second clavate; third to eighth short, successively 
decreasing in length ; club fusiform, S-jointed, as long as the 
four preceding joints. Prolhorax very long, tapering in 
front. Mesolhorax with the sutures of the parapsides distinct, 
converging faindward; paraptera large; scutellum rather 
small. Metalhorax long, subquadrate. Petiole extremely 
developed, longer than the melathorax. Abdomen oval; 
first segment a little shorter than the four following together. 
Oviduct tubuliform, as long as the first segment. Fore legs 
slender; posterior legs incrassated; tarsi 5-jointed; claws 
distinct. Fore wings narrow ; ulna about one-sixth of the 
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length of the hiimeriiB; cubitus curved, much shorter ihan 
the ulna; no stigma; radius nidimentarj', 

Aqrianisa mvrmecoides. 
Luteous; wings pellucid; veins luleous. Lenglli of the 
body 2 — 3 lines, Four specimens. 

This genus differs much in structure from Agaon, Biasto- 

phaga, and Sycophaga, the other described genera of the 
family. It has some resemblance to the genus Belbyllus, and 
to the Formicidaj. 

Idarnes orientalis, Walker. 

Female. — Metal lie -green, slender. Head and thorax very 
finely squamous. Head transverse; face perpendicular. 
Trophi small. Antenna; inserted in tlie middle of the front, 
10-jointed, piceous, clavalc, nearly as long as the thorax; 
first joint pale yellow, long, slender; second cyathiform; 
third to seventh transverse; club fusiform, a little broader 
than [he seventh joint, and full twice its length. Thorax not 
much developed. Prothorax and raelathorax less developed 
than the mesotborax. Abdomen smooth, lanceolate, much 
longer than the thorax, pale yellow beneath towards the 
base. Oviduct tawny, about thrice the length of the body, 
slightly incrassaled at the tip, which is black. Legs slender, 
pale yellow; tarsi 5-jointed. Wings pellucid. Fore wings 
ft; veins pale luteous; ulna more than half the length 
of the humerus; radius a httle longer than the ulna; cubitus 
extremely short, Length of the body f line. Two specimens. 

The genus Idarnes hardly belongs to the Agaonidse. The 
only species hitherto described is a native of the West Indies. 
The long ovipositor indicates that it is parasitic on larvae that 
feed quite iu the interior of the fig. 

Genus Polanisa, Walker. 
Female. — Body slender, smooth. Head oblong. Trophi 
small. Antennse IO-jointed(?), inserted near the mouth, 
nearly filiform, much shorter than the thorax ; first joint long, 
stout; second elougate-cyathiform; third and following joints 
elongate, linear; club composed of three transverse joints. 
Prothorax very long, nearly flat. Mesothorax short. Meta- 
tbora^ well developed. Petiole very short. Abdomen more 
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ihaii twice ttie length of the thorax, tapering to nearly half 
Us length, con)[)iesscd and aculoifortn from thence to its tip. 
Oviduct longer than the body, emerging from the base of the 
abdomen ; shealhs proceeding from the apex of the abdomen, 
slightly incrassated, Legs moderately long; femora iucras- 
salud; tibiie slender; tarsi 5-jointed, very long and slender. 
Fore wings narrow; ulna much shorter than the huoierus; 
radius and cubitus long. 

POLANISA LCTEA. 

Female. — Pale luteous. Antennie tawny; first joint pale 
luteous. Oviduct pale luteous; sheaths blacb. Wings pel- 
lucid ; veins pale yellow. Length of the body 1} line. One 
specimen. 

This genus, with Idarnes and Micvanisa, may be said to 
constitute one group, ibougfa it differs from them much in 
structure. The form of the abdomen indicates that in the 
act of oviposilion tbe apical half of it is inserted as well as 
the sheaths of the ovipositor. 

Genus Micranisa, Walker. 

Body rather slender. Head and thorax very finely 
squamous. Head transverse, broader than the thorax. Eyes 
very large aud prominent. Trophi very small. AntenniE 
10- or 11-joinled, subclavale, shorter than the thorax. 
Thorax not much developed, much lilie that of Idarnes. 
Petiole very short. Abdomen smooth, compressed, longer 
than the thorax. Oviduct slightly exserted; sheaths not 
more than one-sixth of the length of the abdomen. Legs 
slender; tarsi 5-jointed; bind femora slightly incrassated; 
hind tibiee slightly curved. Fore wings narrotv; ulna much 
shorter than the humerus ; radius more than half the length of 
the ulna ; cubitus shorter than the radius ; stigma moderately 
large. Metallic-gryen, shining. Antennae tawny. Sheaths 
of the oviduct black. Legs luteous ; hind femora greeui 
Wings pellucid; veins pale yellow. Length of the body 
1 line. One specimen. 

The short ovipositor of this genus shows that it is not 
parasitic on larva; that feed within the fig. 
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Sherwood Forests. T. Pruni ; common ; Daniwell Wold. 
These hairslreaks seemed very fond o( (he bramble and 
privet blooms, and we foimil that ihe beat way lo lake ihem 
was lo stand near a good batch of bloom, and wait. 
L. Asellus; one, by beating eallow; New Forest. Z. Meli- 
loli; not uncommon in one particular ride in Slobby Copse; 
New Forest. C. miniata; Barnwell Wold and New Forest. 
L. mesomella; Nen' Forest. E. dolobraria ; Sherwood 
Forest, N. zonaria ; Wallasey. P. Cy tisaria and M. Euphor- 
biala; New Fureat. C. Populata; common; Huddersiield. 
E. lineolata; Wallasey. A. Aceris; Southampton. X. He- 
palica and M. anceps; Barnwell. L. Cespitis; Sheiwood 
Forest. X. Polyodon ; one or two, very dark ; Muker, North 
Yorkshire. A. caliginosa; New Forest. N. glareosa; in 
profusion; Sherwood Forest. T. opima; Wallasey. E, Ful- 
vago, E. nigra, and M. Oxyacanthm (dark tar.) ; Sherwood 
Forest. H. Atriplicis and C. ScrophulariK ; Whiltlesea. I 
also saw one specimen of C. promissa at the New Forest, but 
unforlunatelv missed it. — S. L. Moxhy ; Edwirislotee, No- 
vember 16, 1874. 

Vanessa UrtictB in 1874. — It would be interesting lo 
have some account of what was observed by eulomologists 
lasl year in the matter of the appearances of this insect. 
In the vicinity of Gravesend there were certainly a few 
stragglers about on the wing during April and May, but, 
though I examined nellies in many spols, I saw no broods of 
larvse in the early summer, at the lime they are nstially 
noticeable, and from these fresh specimens ought to appear 
some time in June. 1 do not know how il may have been 
elsewhere, but 1 strongly suspect that about this pari of 
Kent there was only one brood of V. Urticie, the lavva; of 
which 1 saw in July ; this would be consequent upon Ihe cold 
and dry weather of the spring montljs retarding oviposttion, 
or killing, possibly, some inditiduala before that could take 
place.— J. R. S. Clifford. 

Scarcity of Pyrarga Egeria {Entom. vii. 129). — \ much 
incline to your correspondent's opinion thai P. Egeria has 
been written about in books as being much commoner in 
Britain than is actually the case, lliough in some localities it 
may be abiindanl. Of course it is possible thai the species 
may have been more generally abundant before so wholesale 
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a demolition of woocl and forest was carried out, as has been 
seen during tiie last seventy ov eiglity years. And yet I 
scarcely know wby it should be, as the larva does not feed on 
plants iu woods; but the imago is certainly more partial to 
such places than others of the satyrs, excepting S. Hyperan- 
thus. Wherever I have seen and taken P. Egeria in Middle- 
sex, Kent, and Hiatfordsbire, in point of plentifulness it would 
be put far below such a species as A. Eiiphrosyne, for instance. 
It ia a bullerlly that 1 have very rarely seen in the act of 
sellling on any flowei'. — J. R. S. Clifford. 

Leucophasia Sinapis. — In taking L. Sinapis at iho New 
Forest, during the fore part of July, I took one without the 
black tips. Is this the female, as stated in Newman's 
'Butterflies;' or is it a variety, as stated by other ento- 
mologists ? — S. L. Mosley. 

[Of course the duty of replying must devolve on others. 
Will Mr. Doubleday, Mr. Birchall, or Mr. Weir, kindly 
reply? I retain the opinion I have already expressed ; but 
am by no means confident. — Edward Newman.} 

Note on ZygiBna FiUpendults. — I wish to bring under your 
notice a curious fact iu relation to the time of appearance of 
Z. FilipendulEe. This year, in a field sheltered by woods, and 
in a low situation, about four miles from Winchester, I took, 
on June 9tb, two specimens of Z. FilipendulEe in good 
condition, and apparently but lately emerged, in company 
with Z. Trifolii, which was in very bad condition. At this 
time Z. Fihpendulas (which is common on many of the downs 
in the ncigbbourbood of Winchester) had not there, in those 
higher and more exposed situations, even assumed the pupa 
slate, nor did it begin to do so for some lime after this date. 
The first imago I saw was on July 10th, just a month after 
the appearance in Juno. Should yon tbink that the dilference 
of the times of appearance was simply owing to the diflerence 
of situation; oris there any other explanation of it? I do 
not suppose there can be any mistake as to the identity of the 
earlier moth, as the two are exactly similar, as far as I can 
see. The yellow variety appeared again, though sparingly, 
on the downs, with the later iusects iu July; but I have not 
heard of its having been taken in June with the moths that 
appear at that time. — Nelson M. Richardson; 4, Upper 
Queen's Terrace, Southampton, September 2», 1874. 
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[I can offer no explanation of ibe discrepaacy in time of 
appearance. — Edward Newman.] 

Larvie of Bombyx Peniyi. — These larvie manifest aome 
disposition to attacli each other when in conBuement, — a 
circumstance ratlier iinfat'ourablu to attempts to breed ibe 
species on a large scale, with a view to an economic use of 
the cocoons. The time of inactivity during the ecdyses is 
remarkable, in the case of some individuals, extending occa- 
sionally to seven days. It is compensated for by brisk 
jaw-woik afterwards; for, through the latter part of ibeir life, 
these larvK seem to eat both by day and night. On the day 
before the cocoon is commenced they discharge from the 
mouth a good quantity of fluid, which is not, however, of an 
acrid character, but rather glntinons. It is sometimes emitted 
in less quantity, at an earlier period, if a larva is irritated. 
—J. R. S. Clifford. 

[Notwithstanding my earnest desire to promote the science 
(if I may so call it] of Economic Entomology, I would venture 
to caution entomologists against attempting to rear the various 
Asiatic silkworms, which have verticillate larvje andpyriform 
cocoons, on too extensive a scale : it is well to be certain that 
you are able to walk safely before you attempt to run. I have 
become cognizant of such repealed failures in the attempts to 
rear these silkworms that it seems needful to ofler this 
caution. No sufficient cause for the mortality among these 
magnificent larvie has yet been discovered. Such cause 
must not only be discovered, but removed, before extensive 
operations can be successful. — Edward Newman.'} 

Fidonia atomaria. — On Sunday, October the lUh, while 
walking through Sherwood Forest, an insect flew across the 
path, which 1 took to be Cheimatobia brumala ; bnt as I had 
not taken that species here I netted it to make certain, when 
it proved to bo a male specimen of Fidonia atomaria. Is not 
that unusually late for this species to be on the wing? — 
S. L. Motley; Edwinslowe, October 20, 1874. 

Eupilhecia Knautiala of Gregion. — Seeing Mr. Gregson's 
description in the 'Entomologist' (Kntom. vii. 265) of a pug 
new to science (E. KnuuliaLa), it may not be out of place to 
remark that I have known the locality where it is taken e 
since I was a schoolboy, and remember, when birds-nesting 
on BuUsbiU, that heath grew there in abundance; and at a 
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]&Tvm of ibis insect, it used to occur in the spring as well as 
in the autumn, — in larger proportion at the lattec season. It 
is not easy to obtain, as it fulls from the heath il' alarmed, 
even perhaps by the sound of a footstep. The heat way la to 
sweep the plants with a circular net; beating them into aa 
umbrella is not so effective, as, from the inodo in which the 
larTEe rest, Ihey slip by the edge of the nmbrella. Of the 
larvse thus taken in antuiuu all will not feed-up the same 
season, even in conOnement; but few survive until the 
spring. They appear to eat at intervals, which renders it 
more difficult to manage them. The insect occurs also on 
Wimbledon Common, on the side near the park. — J, R, S. 
Clifford. 



South London Entomological Societtj. — The third annual 
exhibition of this Society was held on Wednesday evening, 
December 9th, in the Girl's School-room, St, Mary's, Newing- 
lon, which had been kindly lent by the managers. There 
was that variety of objects which always gives its charm to 
meetings of this kind. All orders of insects, and those of all 
climes, were abundantly represented. One of the most 
interesting cases was exhibited by Mr. Weir, the Comptroller- 
General of H.M. Customs. It was labelled " Mimicry," and 
contained specimens of butterflies which possess the marvel- 
lous power of changing colour when pursued by a certain 
bird that has a peculiar liking for their flavour, and contem- 
plates them with an ardent affection akin to that with which an 
alderman may be supposed to regard real turde. No sooner, 
however, is the insect aware of its pursuer, than it transforms 
itself into the similitude of another butterfly, for which the 
bird has no taste at all, but rather holds in alihorrence. So 
the accomplished harlequin of the pantomime escapes, 
unscathed, to practice the same clever deception over and 
over again. Mr, Hoey exhibited a case of larvie admirably 
preserved. Mr, Wellman (the President), Mr. Champion, 
Mr. Tugwell, Mr. Williams, Mr. Power, and many others, 
were also contributors; and I must not omit Mr. Barrett, 
the indefatigable Secretary, to whose courtesy, unwearying 
assiduity, and excellent arrangement, the exhibition was 
mainly indebted for its success. — Edward Newman. 
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Variety ofArgynnis Selene. — On the upper side the fulvous 
colour is paler than usual; in the fore wings the siihcoslal 
series of trausverse black markings in the median cell is much 
altered ; the first, third and fifth of these markings are absent, 
but their site is faintly indicated in each instance by a minute 
black cloud; the second and fourth are present, distinct, and 
nearly of the usual size and shape; the black lunules, which 
usually form a continuous and complete series within the 
bind margin, want the usual definition, and are fused with, 
and united to, the nearly circular black spots, which, in 
normal specimens, form a transverse series parallel to these 
lunules, but nearer the base of the wing; the other black 
markings are absent; the submarginal series of fulvous spots 
is regular and conspicuous ; each spot is large and distinct. 
In the hind wings a very similar change of markings has 
taken place, as shown in Mr. Willis's admirable figure. The 
under side is remarkable, in having nearly all the markings 
confused; in the hind wings the silvered districts have over- 
flowed, and have more or less tinged the whole of the wing 
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havo observed tlie same in l)ie case of CI. albipes and 
CI. unciualns. 

The Icnglh of time passed by the insect within the cocoon 
depends upon the time of year in whitb the larva spins up ; 
when ibis talies place in the spring or summer the period of 
tuclusion is not longer ibau a, fortnight or three weeks; but 
when the larva spins up in September the imago does not 
appear until tho following spring. One larva, which spun up 
on the 23rd of May, produced the imago on the 14lh of 
June; and from fuU-grown larvae, taken on ihe 3rd of 
August, I obtained thret! iuiagos by Ihe middle of the moutb, 
all males. 

On cutting open one of these cocoons — a little before llie 
lime the imago is ready to appear, that is to say on the six- 
teeulb or seventeenlb day — the pnpa is found lo be fully, or 
very nearly fully, coloured, having the appearance of our 
fig. 5, which represents a pupa so nearly ready to come out 
that it begins to move about tbe anteuna; and the palpi, and 
the last joints of tbe tarsi. When this drawing was made tbe 
insect was already black, with obscure white legs, and a gray 
stripe on the side, being the membrane between tbe dorsal 
aud ventral plates, BrulU found the images develope in 
thirteen days, during the month of July. 

The perfect insects (see figs. 6 and 7) are black ; the legs 
being partly obscurely white, or pale ocbreons. The mates 
are four or five millemetres long; the females from five to 
seven millemetres. Head nearly as broad as ibe thorax, 
shining black, scantily clothed with very short gray hairs; in 
both sexes the palpi are obscure while. Thorax black, with 
scanty gray pubescence ; sometimes, in the female, with a tint 
of very dark sepia, Cenchri obscure white. Abdomen 
shining black. Legs shining black as far as the knee, and 
from there dirty white, or, in some males, pale ochre-yellow; 
the last three joints of the posterior tarsi, sometimes all, 
together with the point of the tibitc, sordid brown. Tbe 
wings, for more than tbe half of their extent from the base, 
are smoke-coloured, with brown nervures. Costa obscure 
while, or pale reddish brown. Stigma of ihe same colour, or 
faded brown. The aotennEc are a lillle longer than the head 
and ihorax, black, and of a very peculiar form in the male 
(Hartig's figure, plate 3, f, 20, is not quite exact; see our 
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fig. 8, male). The first two joinU are short and thick, 
annular ; on the under side of llie third is a small hairy knob, 
and on the upper side, at tho apex, a branching process 
covered with hairs, like that of a stag's horn, and half as long 
again as the joint itself; similar processes are found on the 
fourth, fifth, and sii:th joints, decreasing successively in size, 
so that that on the sixth joint only just projects from the 
apex; the sevenlh joint is, at the end, somewhat more 
pointed above than below; the eighth is simply cylindrical; 
and the ninth awl-shaped. Both the knob and the branches 
are wanting in the female (fig. 8, female); but the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sometimes the sixth, joints are somewhat 
expanded above: they terminate obliquely at the apex, and 
have a fine pointed spine on the projecting upper side, 

The saw and ovipositor of the female are very similar to 
those of CladiuB albipes, but are a little broader, and the 
points wilh which the former is armed are finer and sharper. 
Cladins diSbrmis has been taken wilh us in various localities, 
and will probably be found to be common wherever roses are 
cultivated. 



Addilions to the List of Macro- I^pidoplera inkabilitiff 

Guernsey and Sark. By VV. A. Luff, Esq. 

(Continued from. vol. vii. p. 43.) 

I BEG to offer the enclosed addilions to my former lists of 
Guernsey insects for publication in the 'Entomologist,' The 
following were, when not staled to the contrary, captured 
during 1674. 

Lampides Bcelica. — A single specimen was captured by 
AJiss L. Kenouf in her garden, St. Peter Port, Guernsey, at 
the end of August, 1872. This lady also captured eight 
specimens at the same place in the autumn of 1859. 

Sphitia; Conrolvuli. — Several have occurred in Sark. 

JDeilephila Euphorbia. — I am sorry I cannot now record 
this as a Guernsey insect. Many years ago the larvie were 
lo be found in abundance on the sea-spurge growing near 
the coast of L'Ancresse Bay, biit greedy collectors have long 
since exterminated the species, 

Zygasna Trifolii. — It is this insect and not Z. Lonicerip, 
es mentioned in my previous list lEntom. vi. 3S2) which is so 
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abundant on the Guernsey coast 
Sark and Herni. The imagos lis 
towards the end of June; but on 

I was surprised lo find a great number of cocoons, from 
whicb the perfect insect had not yet emerged. The moths 
kept coming out for a forlnight after this dato. On August 
11th one emerged, still bearing the head of the larva: this is 
B. very rare form of monstrosity (see Eiitom. v. 268). I think 
Z. Lonicerae is absent from Guernsey and Sark. 

[Great care is necessary in deciding between the two 
species here mentioned. 1 willingly admit that I am totally 
unable to difTerentiate them in print; moreover 1 have almost 
invariably found that the specimens so kindly sent me by 
correspondents in the north as one species, when submitted to 
the highest authority in the south are returned to me as the 
other. Can any reader of the 'Entomologist' give any 
information as to the pupation of Trifolii? Have Mr, Luff's 
cocoons been submitted to a critical examination by Mr. 
Birchall, Mr. Doubleday, or Mr. Weir? I should feel really 
gratified, not only on my own account, but on that of those 
who so kindly favour me with their company on Friday 
evenings, if entomologists would send either specimens or 
information concerning Ibe pupa or cocoon of Trifolii. It 
may seem a strange confession, but I am in a stale of positive 
ignorance whether this species spins a shuttle-shaped cocoon 
on the culms of grasses, or an oval cocoon low down in the 
herbage, or absolutely enters the earth to undergo its trans- 
formation under ground. In this case, as in that of the 
almost equally common insect, which I have described under 
the name of Daviseltus, and which possessed at least three 
prior names on the Continent, I feel the humiliation of 
exhibiting such gross ignorance. It is no excuse that this 
ignorance is shared by my fellow-countrymen. In both cases 
it is totally inexcusable ; and the plea that others are equally 
ignorant is, to say the least, puerile and unavailable. — 
Edieard Newman.) 

Sesia Ichneumoriiformis. — I took one at rest, July 6th, at 
the lop of the cliff, near Doyle's Monument, Guernsey. 

Nola cucuUaiella. — Not uncommon in Guernsey ; end of 
June. 

Nudaria mvndana. — Miss Kenoiif informs me that she 
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has found the larvae, near Bonleaus Harbour, Guernsey, 
feeding upon liclieDs growing on stone walls. 

Lithosia rubricollis. — I have laken several specimens in 
Sark. The larvs are abundant in some four or five localities 
in Guernsey: tliey are found full grovra at the end of 
October, in every instance feeding on lichens and mosses 
growing on elm trees, and on the walls near these trees. 
Hundreds of the perfect insect were resting on the Ireea, 
walls, &c., on June 10th, and fresh specimens were to be 
found on July 5th. 

Lithosia quadra. — A lady collector had two larvte brought 
her, from which she succeeded in breeding one molh. The 
larvEe were found under soma old lichen-covered apple-trees 
in a garden, near Moulin Huet Bay, Guernsey. 

Liparis chrysorrhcea. — Rare in Guernsey, 

Cleora lichenaria. — One specimen, bred by Mrs. Boley, 
from larvae taken in Gnernsey. 

Timandra amataria. — Not uncommon in Guernsey and 
Sark. 

Hybernia progemmaria. — I took one specimen at sallow 
bloom, on March 20lh, in Gnernsey. 

Cheimalobia brumala. — Occurs in Guernsey, though not 
commonly. 

Eupithecia linariata. — The larvjE not uncommon in the 
flowers of Linaria vulgaris. Guernsey. 

E. exiguata. — Common in Guernsey and Sark. 

E. reclangulata. — Took several in Guernsey, 

Tkera juniperata. — One specimen taken in Guernsey. 

Meianippe rivala. — Took two, near Fermain Bay, 
Guernsey, iu July. 

Enbolia peribolata. — Mr. Doubleday informs me that the 
insect, named as Anaitis priEformala (Entom. vi. 357), is the 
Eubolia peribolata of Hubner. The true Anaitis piseformata 
is a much larger and altogether different insect. Peribolata 
is on the wing during September, and Sies amongst furze 
bushes in the daytime^ it also comes to sugar and ivy 
blossom. The eggs are hatched in the autumn, and the 
larvas feed upon furze, 

Calamia /uiosfl.— First noticed a specimen crawling up a 
reed-stem, at the Grande Mare, Vazon, whilst searching for 
plants, on October lOlh: it had just emerged from the 
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iMMt io GoertMef ; and Hr. DoobledaT' iolbnu tae be tM^ 
qweianw in Harii more tkaa iweDtr yean ago. 

BfiMda nigra. — This has been met with at ity Uoom 
mtbcr coamonlj in Sarlc. 

Trigenopk<rTn empijrea, — Serera] specimens laken at i»y 
Uoma, in Sarli, duriog September. 

Utliothi* pelli'jer. — 3IiB» Renonf has freqaentlj bred 
ibia inaeet; the Urvx were foand feeding on marigold to her 
garden, 

//. armiger. — One specimen taken in Sark at &ugar. 

Catoeala nupta. — One >peciajen taken in Sark. 

W. A. Ldff. 

IbnMll SUMt. Gnsniie;, 
Vtmahia IT, I6T4. 



Note* on the Arachnida. By W. StDNEY Randall, Esq, 
TlIK following observations, from my note-boot for 
Beptember last, on the habits of ceitaio Arachnida, chie6y 
with reference to some of the different methods employed by 
them to secure their prey, may be interesting, not only to 
Arachnologistfl, but also to your general readers. 

I noticed that a nnmber of spiders had taken up their 
nbodo on the paneit of my workshop window, just above my 
lotbe, to that I had vory good opportunities for observing 
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them, especially as tliern was no one likely lo interfere with 
iheir webs by ihe use of dusting-brush or olherwise. 

Sept. 8lh, — One of the Eptiiite having coQslructed a web 
on a lower pane, I delermhied to tnalie soine experiments 
with it: accordingly, by way of commencement, I placed a 
dead house-fly, just killed for the purpose, in the upper part 
of the web, close to the spider, which, however, loot no 
notice of it during the whole afternoon. lu the evening I 
tried once more, this time placing a living fly in the centre of 
the web, but with the same result, although the fly ip its 
struggles shook every portion of the nel. Thinking that my 
presence had something lo do with the cause of such apathy, 
I turned down the gas to await the result. In a few seconds 
1 beard the sound of the fly's wings, so I turned up the light 
at once, but immediately the spider made off, leaving the Qy 
to continue its struggles again. Seeing the effect either of 
the light or of my presence, I again lowered the gas; but, 
af\er wailing some time without any apparent result, 1 raised 
the light, and to vay surprise saw the spider feeding on the 
dead fly, which had been neglected during the greater part of 
the day ; but it ran back lo its hole as before. 

Sept, IStli. — During the last few days the Epeira has 
refused to eat or take any notice whatever of a fly, so I turned 
it out lo see whether it would return oi' not to its abode, 
which I preserved intact. But it never has returned, and the 
web remains unoccupied. Then I turned my attention to a 
Email colony on the upper panes of the window, and flnding 
a very small straw-coloured spider, in a large irregular web, 
I tested its capabilities by putting a living fly in the middle 
of the meshes, with the following result: almost before my 
hand had left the fly the little spider ran down, and with its 
falces seized its prey's fore leg by the foot, and, fixing itself 
firmly, held on until the struggles of the fly had ceased so far 
as to enable it to complete the capture by the additional 
security of a few threads. My next experiment, with another 
very small spider of a dirty brown colour, was more interest- 
ing. It had a very small web in the lower corner of a pane 
in the middle of the window, and with some difficulty I 
entangled the legs of a fly in it, but its weight and struggles 
caused it to fall over the ledge, where it hung suspended by 
the fore legs. I left it alone to see wJiat steps the spider 
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position again wonld be very difficult, if not almost impossible. 
The spider ran down the lliread attached to the fly, and pro- 
ceeded to strengthen it by others, which it fastened high up 
in the web ; after this it went down the back of the fly and 
fixed a thread to the extremity of each wing, taking them up 
as before. When ihis was accomphshed two more threads 
were attached lo the hind legs, and, lo, the preparations were 
complete ; but the most difficult pari of the lask remained to 
be accomplished, for the fly, although securely bound, was 
some distance below the web. The little spider was, how- 
ever, equal lo the occasion : it drew each thread tighter, and 
slowly hauled np the tly, not only to the ledge, but over it, 
and into llie web. A very clever feat, when the great dis- 
parity in size between the spider and its prey is taken into 
consideration. 

Before leaving my workshop I placed another fly in the 
web of the little straw-coloured spider, mentioned above. 
This gave rise to an incident which was both amusing and 
instructive, The Utile spider ran down and seized its victim 
by the leg, as before, and would uo doubt have succeeded in 
eSecting anolher capture, but for a slight interruption, that 
might have been attended with serious results. A much 
larger spider, inhabiting ihe corner of the window two panes 
removed, bad evidently seen the struggle going on, for it 
suddenly darted from its hole, and, rapidly clearing the two 
intervening panes, made for llie fly, which it promptly seized. 
This put an end to the fly's struggles for life, but commenced 
a trial of strength for its pussessiou. The small spider bad 
never relaxed its tenacious grip, — not even when ihe larger 
one had appeared j and it stoutly resisted all efforts lo 
deprive it of its prey. Instead of attempting to carry off the 
fly bodily, the large spider altached a ihread lo it, and then 
tried to drag it away from the liltle one, but without avail. 
After watching this contest for some little lime I was surprised 
to see the invader suddenly relax its efibrts, and retreat as 
rapidly as it had come, leaving the liltle one to secure ils 
prey unmolesled, 

I then ofi'ered two flies in succession to the disappointed 
spider, both of which it seiised most eagerly out of my baud; 
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rather an unusual proceeding, at least with the majority of 
the Arachoida, for, as a rule, I find them verj shy, especially 
the larger specimens. 

Sepl. 14/A. — During the night a change had taken place 
among the spiders, and I found that the plucky litl'e straw- 
coloured fellow had been either turned out or devoured by a 
new comer. This was a very much larger specinien, and 
seemed very shy, making off as soon as my hand came near 
the web ; it also refused all my offers of food, and allowed 
more than one fly to get away without even attempting to 
capture them. I next Iried to induce the spider in the 
corner to seize another fly, but without success; although the 
day before it had been so eager to take them, even from my 
hand. From this it would appear that certain of tho 
Aracbnida, after their appetite is satisfied, are disinclined to 
make any efforts to secure their prey, until hunger compels 
them to do so. But that it is not the case with all may be 
shown by the readiness of some of the Epeirse to lay in a 
largo stock of provisions. On one occasion a specimen of 
Epeira Diadema took from my hand six dies, one after the 
other, winding them all up, and securing them in the usual 
manner to the web. This reminds me of an interesting fact 
mentioned to me lately by a friend of mine, who is a close 
observer of spiders and their habits. Certain spiders, 
if they kill 'a number of flies that they cannot readily 
dispose of at once, will devour them one by one, as they 
require food, but keeping to the order in which Ihey were 
killed; the fly captured fii'st being eaten before any of the 
others, and so on in order. 

Sept. Ibth. — I noticed that numbers of ladybirds {Cocci- 
nellm) had made their appearance, most of them being 
clustered in little groups in the corners of the window panes. 
The day before not one of them was visible. ] placed one in 
the web of a large spider, located under the gas-pipe, to sea 
what would be the result. The spider ran out at once, but 
cautiously approached the tittle red insect, and then made a. 
sort of peck at it with its falces, drawing back at once: this 
was repealed two or three times; then the spider slowly put 
forward one leg and touched the Cocciuella on the back, but 
immediately withdrew it, and with that sudden erratic move- 
ment so noticeable in the Aracbnida, turned round and 
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bolted into its hole again. The Coccinella, lefl to itself, 
managed in a very short lime to extricate its legs from ihe 
oieEhes and walk out of llie web. 

Before concluding this paper I should like to draw attention 
to a question suggested to me by Mr. W. R. Hughes, of 
Handsworth, as to whether some of the Arachnids are not 
nocturnal in their feeding, Ttie fact 1 have mentioned of a 
spider refusing to touch its prey while a light was burning, 
but seizing it the moment that light was extinguished, led 
Mr. Hughes, when I told hitn of it, to draw this conclusion, 
which is, I think, worthy of coni^ideraliou. 1 do not remember 
to have met with a work in which such a question ia 
even noticerl ; and Kirby and Spence, in Letter 13, which 
is chiefly devoted to spiders, have no remarks on the subject. 
But it is, I believe, a well-known fact that the Arachnida 
very often construct their weba during the night. 

W. Sidney Randall. 

Huidanorlh Rectory, Jaiiaar; IS, 1870. 



Entomological Notes, Captures, §c. 
Epping Forest. — In your article on Epping Forest 
(Enlom. viii. p. 3) you state that "the Haggcrston Entomo- 
logical Society were the only entomologists in Britain who 
entered tlie slightest protest against the hateful eucloanres." 
I beg to call attention to the 'Entomologist' for 1867, 
Vol. iii., Nos. 37, 38, where you acknowledge a contribution, 
for the benefit of the imprisoned wood-cutters, from the 
Eastern Eulomological Society, now known as the East 
London Entomological and Botanical Society. We have at 
all times done our best to resist the enclosures. We have 
petitioned Parliament, which peliiion was most respectfully 
listened to by the House of Commons, I also send you 
the following copy of a letter we received from Professor 
Fawcett, M.P., who presente^l it:— "1 will most gladly 
present your petition,- I most cordially endorse ail the 
opinions you express with regard to the importance to 
the working classes of preserving Epping Forest. It ought 
to be looked upon as a great social and educational question. 
I think the working men would do well to make it a test- 
queslioD at the next election. I would vole for uo man, 
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whatever his political opinions might be, if ho were not 
prepared to do everything in his power lo resist those who 
have striven so hard lo deprive the poor of those open spaces, 
where they can not only obtain health, but where they can 
enjoy Ihe highest Icind of recreation. Yours very truly, — 
Henry Fawcett; -iS,, liesaborotigh Gardens, S.fV., March 
16, 1872."— Zl. Pratt, Secretary: 333, Mile End Road, E., 
January 18, 1875. 

[It is always unpleasant to have incurred the necessity of 
snch a correction as this; but the unpleasantness in the 
present instance is abundantly compensated by the gratifica- 
tion I feel in performing an act of obvious justice in placing 
the Eastern Entomological Society in its right position. It 
is also with feelings of sincere admiration that I have read, 
and now publish. Professor Fawcett's kind and characteristic 
letter. — Edward Newman.'] 

Leucophasia Sinapis (Entom. viii. 21). — My friend Edward 
Newman, having requested me to reply to Mr. Mosley's 
question about this species, 1 may say that the female is 
generally rather smaller than the male; the anterior wings 
are more rounded at the apex, and the dusky spot is obsolete 
or altogether wanting. In the northern parts of Europe the 
individuals of the autumnal brood only differ from the vernal 
ones in being rather smaller, but in the southern parts of 
Europe they differ so much from the spring brood that they 
were formerly considered by many entomologists lo be a. 
distinct species. The ground colour of the wings is pure 
while, and the male has a circular black spot at the apex of 
ihe anterior wings, which does not extend to the margin ; the 
under surface of all the wings is pure white, but in some 
individuals there are a few very faint marks. This variety 
occui-s in the New Forest, and also in Tilgate Forest. I have 
uever seen a British female, but I have Sicilian specimens, 
given to me by M. Betlier de la Chavignerie, which are pure 
white on both surfaces, without any markings. — Henry 
Doubleday I Epping, January 14, 1875. 

CucuUia ScrophularitB (Entom. viii, 19). — Mr. Mosley 
states that he took this species atWhittlesca. It is extremely 
rare in this country, and 1 only know one person who has 
met with the larvoe, which feed on Scropliularia nodosa. 
Those found upon Scrophularia aquatica are S. Verbasci. Is 
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Mr. Mosley quite sure that his insect is tlie true C. Scropbu- 
larite, wliich closely resembles C. Lycliniiis, but is very 
difTereiit from C. Vetbasci? — Henry Doubleday: Epping, 
January 14, 1875. 

Arclia IsaheUa. — An American frioud sent me a lot of 
Arctia Isabella larvne over from Illinois. Tbey seem lo have 
borno their jonrney remarkably well, for they were alive and 
in pretty good health on arrival, after a journey of about a 
foTlnight ihrough the post, — J. C. fVassermatiu. 

Note on Eupilhecia Knauliala, milii. — 

"I undeTstand tbj kisses, uod tliou mine; aoil that's a feeling dis- ' 
patatioii.' ' — Shake spe ahe . 

At page 290, vol. vii., of the 'Entomologist,' Mr. Crewe 
says be has read with "considerable aslonishment" my note 
on an Eupithecia I have called Knatitiata, and is wholly dt a 
loss lo know by what process of reasoning I have arrived at 
my conclusions; and that be has had the Bollon insect from 
the egg up to the mutb, and, after careful consideration, be 
is convinced that it is nothing but E. minnlaLa. 

In reply to all this, first, I ask him to re-read my note 
withont any " considerable astonishment," and then compare 
my description of ila larva with his own description of the 
larva of E. niioutata, as copied into Newman's beantiful 
'British Moths,' p. 137, by bis permission, and if he is not 
considerably astonished at the great difference in the 
descriptions, and if he can then make them identical, 1 shall 
read Aw report with considerable surprise ; secondly, I arrived 
at my conclusions, as I usually do in natural history, from 
facts, not reasoninys. I am not a speculative naturalist, and 
iu this case 1 personally ascertained that this larva fed on 
Knautia- arvensis alone, at Bolton, and of course knew, aa 
well as Mr. Crewe, that E. minutata fed on heath. I then 
went ninety miles {to North Lancashire), where I knetr 
■ Knautia arvensis grew on a fell amongst heather, failing to 
find a pug larva on the Knautia, where plenty of Minutata 
were feeding on the ling. I went pike fishing, on Easthwaite 
Lake, next day ; 1 walked some twenty-five miles over the 
fells to Moss End, WilhersJack, where 1 knew plenty of 
Knautia grew on the moss amongst fine heather ; — no results. 
Proceeding to Grange-in-Cartmel I got the last train for the 
South, and got home after midnight. Not satisfied, I went to 
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Fonnby Moss, where I knew ihis plant grew in profusion on 
one ride (though it does not appear in the ' Liverpool Flora,' 
recently issued): here I examined every flower of the 
Knautia without seeing a pug larva upon them; and if I did 
not base my conclusions on facts positive or negative, it may 
ease Mr. Crewe's mind to think other of your readers may 
draw different couchisions from the following "process of 
reasoning:" — Knauliata feeds on Knautia arvensis at Bull 
Hill, where no heath grows, and Minutata feeds on heatb at 
Hawkahead, at Witherslack, and at Formby Moss, where plenty 
of K. arvensis grows amongst the heath, but never once 
touches the Bull Hill food of Knantiata, when it can get 
heather, otherwise the Knautia feeder is a new species; and 
since Minutala has a pink larva, and this has not, so I assert 
E. Kuantiata is distinct from Minutata ; or, reasoning another 
way (but, as I said before, i am no reasoner). Mr. Crewe 
says of Minutata larva [see ' Zoologist,' p. 8174) : — 

1. "It is stout." 

2. "It is thick." 

3. "It is alumpy." 

4. "Its ground colour is dull pink, or flesh-tint." 

5. It has a series of dusky Y-shaped dorsal spots. 

6. Each dorsal segment (whatever that may mean) is 
studded with four yellowish tubercles. 

7. The spiracular line is yellowish. 

8. The head is dusky olive. 

9. The belly is dusky, or pinkish white. 

10. It feeds upon the flowers of the common ling {Calluna 
vulgaris). 

And, as I am quite willing to let my species Knautiata 
stand or fall, on the description I have published [Eulom. vii. 
p. 2S6), against Mr. Crewe's description of the larva of 
E. minutata, as given in Newman's 'British Moths' (p. 137), 
let us see how ihey agree, and leave your readers to decide 
between us. I say of E. Knauliala larva: — 

1st. When young, slender, cylindrical. Not "short." 

and. Rather stout, attenuate to both extremities. Not 
" thick." 

3rd. Much appressed in the central segments. Not 
"sUimpy," 

4th. Varies from French- wbite, pale straw-colour, ashy 
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gray, light pea-green, faint purplish and peachy grouods, 
and dirty dim colours of various shades, &c. Not "pink, 
or flesh-tint." 

5th. On the cenlval seginents there is a well-defined 

apade^shaped mark, &c. Not a "Y-shaped mark." 

6Ui. 1 fail to find thai each dorsal segment has four 
yellowish tubercles. 

7th. Spiracular line wavy, spiracles dark, with a distinct 
light ring round each. Not " yellowish." 

8th. Head very small, horn-like; corslet small, striate, &c. 

9lh. Under side light, inclined to ashy green. Not 
" pinkish white." 

lOtb. It feeds exclusively on Knautia arvensis. Not on 
"linB." 

Does Mr. Crewe like the reasons, now some of them are 
put before him ? But, as 1 said before, 1 am not a speculative 
naturalist, and have no particular process of roasoning : 1 am 
guided by facts alone; hence 1 am so little understood by 
people who sit at home and speculate, whilst I am burning 
oil on the moss, the moor, or upon the mountain ; or they at 
best go out for a few hours in the sunshiue, twiddling into an 
umbrella, or sit twaddling about the dreadful havoc ichneu- 
mons make with their larrm ; whereas, I take it, the death-rate 
amongst the few larvaj they can hope to beat off in the day- 
time is mostly caused by the injury they receive as they fall, 
or they are the sickly larvee which could not hide away until 
feeding time. 

The tone of the second note (Entom. vii. 291) is such as to 
preclude a lengthened reply from me. 1 will, however, show 
how utterly its logic fails when applied to both notes. In 
one case Mr. Crewe makes a Knautia- feeding species a heath- 
eater, though its food belongs to the natural order Dipsaceee, 
— three or four natural orders removed from the natural 
order " Ericacete," -on which his heath-feeder lives, — yet he 
douhls the possihilily of the other species eating the very 
next plant in the same genus to the one he, and 1, have 
been told it feeds upon on the Contiuent. I recently saw a 
cabinet, twenty miles from here, which requires more drawers 
to contain the pugs therein than would accommodate all 
Mr. Crewe's British Geomelrin», pugs included; and yet, 
forsooth, we, who breed pugs by the hundred, — shall I, for 
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accuracy, say by ihe thousand, and keep from forty to fifty 
as our series in our cabinels, — are not to know a species 
when we see it, but are to send "positive, ocnlar demoustrati?e 
proof" to people who commenced a study where we almost 
left off. Grant this claim, and by a parity of reasoning 
I must have "positive, ocnlar dcnionsiralive proof" that 
Mr. Crewe went out in the carriage of his frieudj and beat 
half a mile of a rare plant, where it was abundant, unsuccess- 
fully ! Where, on bis own rule, is the "positive, ocoLiR 
DEMONSTRATIVE pboof" that he was ever there at all ? He 
has my word for what I said, — he does not believe me ; I 
have his word, — am lio believe him f But I am no logician. 
Mr, Crewe may, however, sit on which horn he likes, — only 
on to one he must go; or there is an end to all papei's on 
Natural History, — and so ends our "feeling disputation." — 
C S. GregsoH ; Rose Bank, Fletcher Grove, Edge Lane, 
Liverpool, December 18, 1874. 

Emmelesia vnifasciata at West Wickhnm. — T took a 
single specimen of E, unifasciata at light, at West Wickham, 
on the 14th of August last (1874). This is, I believe, a new 
locality for this scarce species, though it has been before 
recorded from Forest Hill, and lately by Mr. Marshall 
(Entom. vii. 209) from Cheltenham.— (F. A. Forbes; 35, 
S. Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

Nanagria brevilinea, Phycis Davisellus, and Grapholiia 
grandievana. — A short time since I forwarded specimens of 
Nonagria brevilinea, Fenn, Phycis Davisellus, Newman, and 
the supposed Grapholita grandsevana of Zeller, to my friend 
Dr. Staudinger, and have received his remarks upon them. 
He says: — "Nonagria brevilinea, Fenn, — I never saw it 
before ; it is a very good species, very distinct from all others 
known. Phycis Davisellus, Newman. — This species has now 
been described four times: it is, without any doubt, Ne- 
phopteryx genistella, Duponchel (vol, x. fig. 278). Herrich- 
Schseffer was the second who described and figured it under 
the name of Ulicella (Pyr. fig. 149), from two males, found 
by the late Julius Lederer in Andalusia: the originals are 
now in my collection. Then I reared a single specimen in 
Andalusia from Ulex, and, as at that time 1 did not know 
much about the Micro-Lepidoptera, I sent it to Professor 
Zeller, who said that it might be a new species ; so I described 
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it the lliird time as Albilineclla (Stelt. e. Z. 1859, p. 923); 
and Mr. Newman has described it a fourth time as Davisellus> 
The English specimens are a little darker than the soulhera 
ones. 1 have also received il from Montpellier. GraphoUta 
grandcBvana, Zeller. — Doubtless this species, but not a reared 
specimen. A friend of mine reared il on the sea-coast, near 
Stettin, in great numbers. The larva feeds on Tnssilago, and 
makes very long, curious tubes in the sand." — Henry 
Douhleday; Epping, January % 1875. 

[1 cocfesB lo a feeling of iniensti humiliation at receiving 
this intelligence. Where are our Micro-lepidopierists f The 
specimens of this insect were posted from one to another in 
the hope of proving that it had been previously described, 
and thus superseding my name of Davisellus; but, alas, all 
this energy, all this outlay of postage and packing, culminated 
in a ludicrous attempt to show that the species was Alba- 
riellus. My own ignorance was lo be expected : L never 
professed any knowledge of the tribe; and so sent it on its 
travels immediately I received il, begging for a name. With 
how little success the result has shown. — Edward Newman.^ 

Heliothia Scatosa. — Having received several lists with 
Scutosa crossed out, I may as well say, before everyone dies 
out that can give evidence about the captures of Scutosa, 
that four or five such persons, one of the captors included, still 
live; and the gentleman that took three specimens, at least 
(and it is singular), lives now at Epping. Well, the history 
of Scutosa 1 will now narrate, and let sceptics read; — 
In 1834 or 1835 (not sure) the gentleman that now lives at 
Epping, Mr. R. R. Rothwell, was at Green Row Academy, on 
ihe Solway (now the port of Sillolh). Ho was fond of 
collecting ; and at the midsummer holidays he brought home 
his boxes lo Carlisle, and in them were three Scutosa 
(certain) : one my father sent — through Mr. Cooper, now 
living — to Mr. Heysham to name; he kept it, and thought 
it was sent to Mr. Curtis. Well, at his dealh, I got this 
specimen back; and the Rev. H, liurney has it now. A 
second specimen my father sent to Mr, Edieston, and it is 
slill in his collection; now in Mr. Sideboiham's hands. 
There was a specimen left in Mr. Rothwell's collection, 
which got destroyed after he left home to go abroad. Another 
specimen, which Mr. Heysham noted as taken on the banks 
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of the Calden, Iwenly miles away from Sillolb, may also be 
noted ; and another still was taken by my father to the late 
Mr, Heyshani to name; but many insects never came back 
again, — I can trace four or five specimens. I may further 
add my father and brother, who went back with Mr. Rothwell 
to see if any more could be got, still live, and the writer was 
there, too, and saw the last specimen carried away with the 
wind and lost lo view. Now here we have a vast deal more 
evidence than many species which pass muster on the failh 
of a specimen or two.— J. B. Hodgkinson ; 15, Spring Bank, 
Preston, October 10, 1874. 



Answer to Correspondent. 

James Ashby. — Beetles in Tea.~~\ send herewith some 
beetles and two or three maggots found in some chests of tea. 
The entire parcel of a hundred chests, or so, is more or less 
affected. Although llie specimens I send you are dead, there 
are plenty of living ones to be found. The tea has been in 
the bonded warehouse three or four years. Do you think the 
insects have got into the tea since its arrival in this country, 
or were they imported with it? The lea is very common, 
in fact, rubbish, which no respectable dealer would buy, 
and it will probably be destroyed or exported; therefore 
the lovers of "the cup that cheers, but does not inebriate," 
need not be in fear of having a decoction of beetles. 

[These beetles are perfectly familiar to entomologists, and 
are generally known by the name of Niptus hololeucus. In 
the year 183S I found them abundantly in an old cupboard, 
at Deptford, in company with sundry and divers boots and 
shoes that had been laid aside as leaky, and therefore useless. 
Not knowing the insect, and being desirous of obtaining its 
name, I took a sample set to the late J. F. Stephens, then the 
highest authority on beetles, and a gentleman who devoted 
every Wednesday evening to the enlightenment of his less- 
informed brethren of the net and beating-stick. Finding it 
unknown to Mr. Stephens I wrote a paper on my discovery, 
and read the same at a meeting of the Kntomological Club, 
held at the late Mr. Walton's, calling my new insect Ptiuus 
holosericeus. This paper was never published, and had it 
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been so the proposed name must have given waj to the prior 
□xme of Hololeuciis, proposed by M. Faldermaii. In 1839 
the insect appeared in the Appendix to Stephens' 'Manual 
of British Coleoplera,' p. 433, as under: — 

" 1581 b. PliouB ho\o\encas, Falderman f — Pale ocbreous- 
red; densely clothed lliroughoiit with a pale ocbreous, silky 
down. (L. Ij — 2 lines.) Houses, London: whitethorn 
hedge, Ryde, B, but probably introduced." 

For further information 1 am indebted to my kind friend 
Dr. Power, who now occupies the same position in 
Coleoplerology which Mr, Stephens occupied in 1839, when 
his Manual was published. The insects in tea diSer in some 
respects from Dr. Power's ample geries of Niplus hololcucus, 
by which name the insect is now known, and under which it 
appears in Mr. Crotch's ' Catalogue of British Coleoplera : ' 
it is rather larger, and the punctures on the elytra are rather 
more distinct, especially where the ochreous pubescence is 
rubbed off, and the insect has become smooth and shining in 
every part. Dr. Power cannot agree to consider it on this 
account a second species of Niptne, although he thinks some 
of our modern entomologists would iucHne to do so, and 
there is no other Niptus in the European list except Niptus 
Gonoapermi, which is entirely different. If this tea beetle 
prove really a different species it is still without a name, and 
of course requires one. To this information Dr. Power adds 
the following: — "It so happens that I have had a little expe- 
rience in this creature. Some years ago my friend Dr. Dupr6 
gave mo some meal, whicii had been sent him to analyse, and 
it contained an immense number of the insect, The meal 
was in a bottle with a glass stopper, which 1 never took out. 
The insects died, but the next year the bottle contained 
about fifty similar ones, produced from larrse identical with 
those which you have sent me in the tea : each formed a sort 
of cocoon, and in that underwent its transformations. The 
third year there were about ten or a dozen, and the fourth 
year none; they hud disappeared altogether. 1 have no 
duubt that if the boiile had been opened, so as to admit air, 
the breed might have been continued." The beetle is now 
very common in all our houses. It is said to have been 
introduced into England from Persia viti Tuilicy. It is as 
omnivorous as DermesLes lardarius, feeding on any vegetable 
substance, — as lea, meal, linen. 1 may slate — 
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1. That ilie grub, or larva, and the beetle, are identical, the 
latter being the mature or perfect state. 

2. That the name is Niptus hololeucus; the slight differ- 
ence between ibose found in tea and those in meal, or other 
substances, may possibly arise from a diSereoce of food. 

3. It is certainly an imported insect, scarcely known in 
Britain before 1839, but now thoroughly naturalised. 

There is no evidence to show whether it exists in Cbina, 
so as to get into the tea at its first source ; but seeing that it 
thrives on lea, is already abundant in Britain, and that British 
individuals have enjoyed the opportunity of founding colonies 
in the lea-chests that have "been three or four years in 
bonded warehouses," it seems highly probable that they 
have done so. Were the beetle known in China as a feeder on 
tea, or even as a native, it might perhaps fairly be inferred 
that it originally reached us from that country \ but thai is 
not the case. — Edward A'etcman.] 



Extracts from the Proceedings of the Entomological Society 
of London. 

November 2, 1874.— Sir Sidney Smith Saunders, C.M.G., 
President, in the chair. 

Deiopeia pulchella. — Mr. Stevens exhibited three speci- 
mens of D. pulchella, taken at Arundel and Deal, and a 
Noclua from Dover tliat he had not been able to identify. 
Prof. Westwood remarked that the late Lieut-Gen. Sir J. B. 
Hearsey had frequently observed D. pulchella to be very 
destructive in gardens in difTereut parts of India. 

HeTrich-SchtBffer's Collection. — Prof. Westwood remarked 
ihat be had recently seen the collection of Lepidoptera of 
Herricb-SchEeffer, now in possession of his son Dr. Schsefler, 
of Ratisbon, but that, unfortunately, they had been so much 
neglected that the greater part were in the worst condition. 
The colleclion of Tortrices, formed by the late Herr Fischer 
V. Riislerslamn), were, however, still in good pieservalion. 

Rare British Lepidoptera. — Mr. Bird e.\hibited specimens 
of Sesia culiciformis; bred from pupje obtained at Rowhill 
Wood, near Bexley. The usual type with the red band 
across the body is not uncommon, but those exhibited had 
the band yellow. Mr. Bird had bred several this and last 
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year, and in both years ihe proportion was almost exactly the 
Game, namely, one yellow to every twenly-five with the red 
band. Liinacodes asellus, with pupa-case ; bred (for the 
first time) from pups: found at Marlow, Bucks, attached to 
the leaves of Ihe beech. Nola albulalis; taken near London. 
Nonagria brevilinea; taken at Horning Fen, Norfolk. Two 
of the specimens exhibited were without the characteristic 
short line at the base of the niug. Pterophorus rhododac- 
tyUis, with pupa-case ; bred. Mr. Weir exhibited specimens 
of Mantis religioea, with two of the egg-cases; found by 
faimselfat Meran, in the Tyrol, in September last. 

Printers'' Wooden Letters Per/orated. — Mr. M'Lacblan 
exhibited a printer's wooden letter, such as is used for 
printing posling-bills, perforated by a species of Anobinm, 
and he was informed that the insect was causing serious 
damage to the printer's stock of these letters. The wood was 
believed to be pear-tree. He had recommended soaking the 
letters in a mixture of carbolic acid and water. 

[This is a very common occurrence, and an evil very 
difficult to remove. It is not confined to letters, but extends 
to, and is infinitely more injurious to, frames and cases (I use 
printer's phraseology). The genera Plinus, Ptilinus, Niptus, 
Anobium, Gibbium, and Mezium, — in other words, beetles of 
the families Ptinida3 and Anobidx, — seem to coufine their 
attention to old and well-seasoned wood, and to require 
strong measures, whether for preventiou or cure, Kyanising 
is effecLual for both purposes, but impossible to apply in 
small doses; boiling, spirits of turpentine, camphine, and 
benzole, are efiectual for the latter; carbolic acid is useless. 
1 have previously remarked that lougicorns (Cerambycidffi) 
attack only living and growing wood, and this also may 
possibly be the case with BuprestidsB. Lucanus, Dorcus, 
Sinodendron (Lucanidce), devour wood in a dying stale, and 
hasten its decay. C'elonia, Gnorimus, and Trichius (Celo- 
iiida:), eat dead, actually roUen, wood. Of course in all these 
instances 1 allude to those beetles in the larval condition. 
por the Cerambycidae no ciiie or preventive has yet been 
found. The Lucanida; and Cetoniada; do us little or, 
perhaps, no injury ; and therefore a remedy is not required. 
^-Edward Neteman.] 

Ptelaphida and ScydmuBnidiBjrom Australia. — Dr. Sharp 
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communicated "Descriptions of New Genera and Species of 
Pselaphidas and ScydmainidEe from Australia and New 
Zealand." The paper contained descriptions of forty-four 
new species, three of thein belonging to the family Scydmre- 
oids. Of the forty-one species of PselaphidiB, tweiily-six 
were from Australia and fifteen from New Zealand, the Uller 
being the first specimens of Pselaphida; that had, as yet, been 
obtained from New Zealand, He believed that the islands 
would prove lo be rich in Paelaphidai, and alhtded to the 
great scientific importance of an accurate knowledge of the 
New Zealand fauna, and to the special importance of gaining 
as rapidly as possible a knowledge of the existing Coleoptera, 
as such knowledge would contribute largely lo the solution 
of many important scientific questionsj and, as a large pro- 
portion of the species were confined to small areas of 
distribution, there was great reason lo fear they would be 
easily exterminated, and thus the fauna itself would disappear 
with the changes caused by colonization and the cultivation 
of the soil. 

Protective Colouring in Papa. — Mr. Darwin communicaled 
a paper containing remarks by Mrs. Barber, of Griqualand, 
South Africa, on the colour of the pupa of Papilio Nireus, in 
connection with the surroundings of its place of attachment, 
Ihe pupa appearing lo assume a protectire resemblance to the 
surface to which it is fixed, and suggesting that some photo- 
graphic influence might be at work. A discussion ensued, in 
wfaich Prof. Westwood, Mr. M'Lachlan, and others, took 
part; and Mr. Meldola remarked, in reply to Mr. M'Lachlan, 
that the action of light upon the sensitive skin of a pupa had 
no analogy with its aciion on any known photographic 
chemical. No known substance retained permanently the 
colour reflected on it by adjacent objects, Mr. Meldola 
further observed that there was no difficulty in believing that 
larvai might become affected in colour by the colouring 
matter of the food-plant, since chlorophyll in an unaltered 
condition had been found in the tissues of green larvae. 
Facts of this nature did not, however, exclude the possibility 
of the action of Natural Selection in such cases, for the 
property of showiug the colour of the tissues through the 
skin, if of advantage to the species, would be preserved 
through this agency. 
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Drawing of a Spider's Nest. — The Secretary read a letter 
he had received from Mr, Ogier Ward, cnolosinq a drawing 
of a spider's nest, wilh some remarks iheridoii by Mr. Charles 
O. Walerhouse. Mr, Ward had found ihe uest attached to 
some long grass in a quarry, near Poissy, on the Seine. 
Mr. Walerhouse, on examination, found it to be nearly filled 
with sand, but in the centre he found "a dry, rough, Hat 
piece" attached to the base, which, on soaking in water for 
some hours, he discovered to be filled wilh a number of 
minute spiders, measuring one-twelfth of an inch. The 
granules of sand were held together and to the inner-bag by 
fine threads of web. He believed the object of the sand was 
to prevent the case being blown away, but he was not aware 
to what species the nest appertained. 

Noveraberlie, 1874.— J. W. Dunning, Esq., M.A., F.L.S., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

Drawing of a Spider's Nest. — The Rev. 0. Pickard Cam- 
bridge sent a note on the curious spider's nest exhibited at 
the last meeting. It was unknown to him; and had it not 
been for a remark in Mr. Ward's letter, implying that the nest 
he found belonged to a symmetrical (geometrical) web, he 
should have conjectured that it was the work of an Agelena, 
If, however, the nest was appurtenant to a symmetrical web 
it must belong to-a spider of tbo family Epiiirides. He did 
not think the sand in the nest was at all designed as ballast, 
but as a protection against the heat of the sun (sand being a 
non-conductor), and also against parasites. Mr, Smith 
remarked that the mnd-coaling of the nest of Agelena 
brunnea did not preserve that species from parasites, as he 
had often bred a species of Pczomachns from the nests, and 
he believed, in those instances, the spider's eggs had been 
attacked before the mud-coating was added. 

Ziare British Coleopiera. — Mr. Champion exhibited some 
rare species of British Coleoptera, namely: — Apion Kyei, 
taken by Mr. Lilley in Shetland; Abdera triguttata, from 
Avienda, Invemesa-shire ; Limexylon navale, taken by 
Messrs. Sidebolham and Chappell at Dunham Park, Man- 
chester; Alhous subfiiscus, taken by the liev. T. Blackburn 
in Shetland ; and Apion sanguineum and Silvanus similis ' 
from Esher. 
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Life-kislories of Saw/ties. Translated from the Dutch of 

Dr. S. C, SxELLEN VAN VoLLENUovEN by J. W. May, Esq. 

(Coatinaed from p. 38.) 

Nematds abbreviatcs. Hart 

Imago : Hariig, Blaii-und-HoUwespen, p. 205, No. SB. 

Larva hitherto undescribed. 

Nematus fusco-niger, crassus, abdomine contracto, prothorace 
Bupra, trochanleribus, femorum apice, tibiis tarelsque 
anterioribus hiteis, tibiis tarsisque posticis variegatis. 
The genus Nemalns of Juriiie, which was, in fact, first 
precisely defined by Hartig, is, like all the divisions of the 
last-oaoied author, made to depend principally on characters 
derived from the course of the iiervures of the wings, and the 
genus so defined contains groups differing considerably in 
the structure of the body: some are slender, and more or 
less attenuatedj and to this group belong N. Salicis and 
N.septentrionalis, and similar species, the larvae of which have 
twenty legs, seldom, however, making any use of the last 
pair, and have the habit of almost incessantly alternately 
raising and depressing the abdomen. Others, to which our 
species Abhreviatus belongs, are short and compressed in 
ra, and apparently proceed from larva; having only eighteen 
_s. If this obtained as a rule, which I am far from being 
able to assert, it would, 1 think, lend to prove that divisions, 
depending exclusively on differences in neiiration, are artifi- 
cial and not natural ; it would, however, be rash to allach 
too much weight to an observation made upon the metamor- 
phosis of a single species. 

VOL, VIII. H 
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The imago of NematUB abbreriatus is Beldom met wilb. 
It may, of course, have been overlooked as belongiDg to the 
inconspicuous mass of sawflies willi white, yellow, or reddish 
linees and anterior tibise, found nearly everywhere ; but it is 
also possible that the insect is really scarce, and 1 admit that 
I am the more iuclined to adopt this view when I call to 
mind the difficulty I had in rearing only one larva out of thirty 
which I possessed : this difficulty must also plead my excuse 
should a remark be made on the incompleteness of this life- 
bistory. In the beginning of May I found every year some 
green larvte, resembling that represented on our tenth plate, 
feeding on the leaves of two pear-trees in my garden. At a 
very early stage of their existence they are found lo have 
bitten round holes out of the leaves, free both of the midrib 
and of the margin of the leaf; they also rest in a somewhat 
curved position on the edge of the hole they have eaten out, 
BO that they are only to be discovered by a sharp eye. 

I have never found larvEe smaller than that shown at Gg. 1, 
so that in this case also it appears very difficult to discover 
the first and very earliest stage of the animal's existence. On 
the petiole, however, of the leaves on which, or rather in 
which, such young larvte lived, I almost always found a scar 
(see fig. a), which appeared to me to indicate the place in 
which the egg had been concealed from which the little larva 
had proceeded. It appears that the larvte move from place 
to place, — thai is to say, they do not confine themselves to 
merely enlarging the hole in the leaf they at first bit out, for 
many holes are found, of the size of a silver penny, without 
inhabitant, and also leaves having two or three botes. When 
the larva has attained the size shown at tig. 3 it feeds indif- 
ferently from the margin or other part of the leaf, and, having 
hitherto always assumed a position with the back incurved, 
it now places itself as nearly as possible in a right line, so 
that even sometimes the last two or three segments project 
without any support. LarviE which I had found on the 8lh 
of May, of' the size represented at fig. 1, had, three weeks i 
later, attained their full size, as shown at fig. 4. 

The green colour of the larva in its early stages is somewhat j 
of a yellow tint, afterwards becoming a grayish green on the I 
back, resembling the colour sometimes observed on willow I 
leaves, the ventral surface and the legs being paler, and of a 
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tint approaching to yellow. The head is of a faint brown 
tint, or very pale feuille-morte. The body is somewhat 
slender, smooth, devoid of hair, and having two rather thick 
folds on each segment reaching to the row of stigmata; of 
these the first only is conspicuous, being comparatively large 
and bordered with black, the others being much smaller and 
having white borders. The mandibles are brown, and the 
eyes, which are small, are placed in round black spots. The 
thoracic legs are rather long and of a green colonrj there 
are, in addition, only six pairs of abdominal legs, and the 
last segment is entirety destitute of the usual pair of anal 
legs. The tail-end is somewhat pointed. This species does 
not wave about the tail, and there is no trace whatever of 
extensible glands between the legs. 

1 left my larvse out of doors until the end of May, as I had 
found by experience that the twigs of the pear, although 
kept in water, very soon wither; I then placed them in large 
confectioner's glasses, which were filled up to a certain height 
with damp mould. The larvae, one after another, let them- 
selves fall from the leaves and crept into the mould. I 
examined the glasses from time to lime all through the 
summer, looking to see if 1 could perceive any signs of life, 
but in vain; so that by October I gave up watching, hoping 
to find the imago on the wing in the spring. However, the 
month of May arrived and I had not seen an imago. I now 
removed all the old pear leaves, and under them I found a 
female imago, dead ; it had probably kept concealed among 
the leaves ever since its emergence, and so 1 had failed to 
discover it. I now turned all the mould out of the glass, a 
little at a lime, hoping still that I might find some pupee or 
nearly-developed imagos, but in vain. I found nothing, and 
was obliged to content myself with my solitary specimen : 
this was a female, and as Ihe individuals of this species, 
taken by Mr. G. A. Six and myself in April and May, were 
also females, I am unable to give a description of the male. 
It seems that Hartig, who says of the present species " fliegt 
mitte April in Garten," had also observed none but females. 
It may be remembered that in the case of other species of 
sawflies, even including some of the commoner sorts, the 
males appear to be wanting, from which circumstance 
Professor Siebold supposes thai in the case of these insects 
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parlhenogeneeis occurs the same as with some species ofl 

gallflies. 

The imago ia only from four to fire millemetres long, ami 
expands to one centimelre. The whole body is shining 
black. TliB head is broad and but slightly projecting, and, 
together with the thorax, is covered with very fine, silky 
pubescence. The eyes are widely separated ; they are of an 
elliptical shape and moderately projecting, and are of a 
bronzy tint. The antenna; are black ; they are as long as the 
abdomen, and are entirely similar in form to those of other 
species of Nemalus, — for example, Vallator. The external 
angles of the prolhorax towards the insertion of the wings, 
and the teguls, are of a reddish white. The anterior legs, 
from jusl above the huce, are of the same tint, which becomes 
somewhat darker towards the tarsi ; the intermediate and 
posterior legs are also reddish at the knee, but the femora 
and tarsi are of a faded gray ; all the apophyses and the tips 
of the coxae are likewise of the same reddish tint. There is ( 
nothing remarkable about the transparent, more or less 
iridescent, wings; the nervures are of a faded earthy black, ' 
with the exception of the larger nervures at the insertion of 
the wing, where they are of a sordid white. 



List of the Best Insects taken at Whittlesford during ike I 
past Season, By A. Thurnall, Esq. 

Chcerocampa porcellus. — Several flying on sweet-william , 
flowers, and the larvae on Galium. Tbis species seems to be 
much more common here than C. Elpenor. 

Sesia ichnemnoniformis. — Three flying in sunshine; one 
depositing its eggs at the rools of birds'-foot trefoil. 

Liparis chri/sorrhcea. — I found a "nest" of the larvie on 
whitethorn, from which I bred a large number of insects. I > 
have never taken it here before. 

Ennomos fuscaniaria. — Two pupee and two larvee; all | 
spun up on the leaves of ash. They batched in due time, 
two males and two females. 

Geometra papilionaria, — Three specimens flying in woods. 

Corycia iaminata. — Four specimens flying in woods. 

Seotosia eertata. — One flying over barberry flowers. 
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Anticlea berherata. — Six or eight flying over barberry 
flowers. 

Pericallia syringaria. — A few flying in tbe evening. 

Eupilhecia subfulvala. — Larva very coramon on milfoil. 

Anticlea sinttala. — One moth and six larvae, which have 
all changed to healthy pupa:. This is an easy larva to find 
and rear. 

A. rubidala. — Three at light in June. 

Coremia qtiadrifasciaria. — One female al light; laid a 
few eggs. 

Avenlia^exula. — Two flying in the evening. 

Platypteryx unguicula. — A few larvss and images beaten 
from beech. 

Notodonta dodonxa. — A larva on an oak trunk, which 
died before turning. 

Acronycla Liguslri. — Several pupte in moss on oak trunks, 
and larvEe beaten ofl" privet hedges. 

Nonagria gentinipuncta. — Nineteen pupae in reed steins, 
from which 1 obtained twelve or thirteen molhs. This is a 
new locality, I believe, 

Apamea unanimis. — Several larvie in March under bark. 

Agrotis puta. — Very common at sugar in August. 

Xylina semihrunnea. — About tweniy-three at ivy bloom. 

Eremobia oehroleuca. — A few ou scabious bloom. 

Toxocampa paslinum.—Cotamoa in the corner of one 
fleld. 

Aglossa cuprealis. — Three specimens at rest. 

Papiiio MachaoH. — Common at Wicken Fen in July. 

A. Thcknall. 

Whittle sford, Cambiidgsahire, 
JanuBiy S5, ISTCi. 



Entomological Notes, Captures, Use. 
Charocampa Celerio and CuculUa Gnaphalii at Hay- 
ward's Heath. — 1 am but a beginner in Entomology, but as 
jou seem to value records of scarce insects you will perhaps 
like to know of the occurrence of two rare insects in this 
neighbourhood. In 1869 a specimen of Choerocampa Celerio 
was brought to mc, picked up in a lane here, and fresh from 
the chrysalis. 1 grieve to say a mouse devoured it sfaorlly 
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afterwards, though there is a melancholy reTengc in the 
thought that my cat devoured the mouse that same day. 1 
did not take the care of it I ought to have done, as I was 
then engaged with Coleoplera, and did not know the prize I 
bad in my possession. Since then I have turned my attention 
to Macro-Lepidoplera. In the summer of 1872 I found, in a 
wood infested with Cucullia Asteris, a caterpillar, which I 
believed to be the larva of Cucullia Gnapbalii ; unfortunately 
it came to an untimely end. A like fate befel another speci- 
men of the same species, which I found in the same wood in 
1873. However, in 1874 1 found the perfect imago at rest on 
palings not very far distant, and a few evenings allerwarda 
took a second specimen ^ying in the same wood where I had 
previously found the larvee. These two specimens are now in 
my collection. — [Rev.'\ Thomat E. Crallan; Hayward's 
Heath, Susses;, February 5, 1875. 

Deiopeia pulchella 7iear Scarborough. — It may be interest- 
ing to some of the readers of the ' Entomologist' to hear that 
1 took a fine specimen of Deiopeia pulchella, near Scar- 
borough, in June, 1870. — John M, Benson} 5, Beech Grove 
Terrace, Leeds, January 6, 1875. 

Cucullia Scropkalaria (Entom. viii. 37.) — In reply to 
Mr. Doubleday, I may say that I am by no means confident 
that the species I took at VVhitllesea belongs to this; 
and it appears I forgot to insert a note of interrogation after 
it in my list. I found the larvae feeding on figwort (Ver- 
bascum*) in the latter part of June, and thought ihey must 
either be Scrophulariae or Verbasci. I was not aware that 
the former was such a rare insect in this country. They are 
now in the pupa state, and their appearance will decide. 
Should I have made a mistake I will correct it then. — 
S. L. Mosley ; Edwinstowe, February 15, 1875. 

Leucophasia Sinapis (Entom. viii. 37). — I thank Mr. 
Doubleday for his information about this species, but it 
seems a matter of opinion, with very few facts to support it. 
I think those who live in localities for Sinapis would do well 
to investigate the matter. The white specimens that have 
come under my notice have generally been larger than the 
black-tipped ones, and especially broader in the fore 
wing. — Id. 

' The figwort is Scroplmlaria ; the mullein, Verbascumi liecto, perhspai 
the confusion of names. — Edward Heteman. 
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Sarrothripus Revayanus at Killarney, — Have I told you 
of the capture of a single specimen of S. Rei-ayanus at 
Killarney, or rather close to Carra Lake, in Kerry, last 
August twelvemonths ? It is unique as Irish. — F. I. Bat- 
iersby; Cromlyn, Rathowen, January 2, 1875. 

Roslerstammia pronubetla at Salcombe. — On looking over 
the old 'Annuals' I was able to identify a very pretty liule 
moth I took at Salcombe in June 1873, — Roslerstammia 
pronubella, figured in the frontispiece for 1855. — G. C. Big- 
nelt; 6, Clarence Place, Stonekouse, Plymouth, January 
23, 1875. 

A Coleopkora Neto to Britain : Coleophora Tripoliella 
(Hodgkinson). — Some three years ago I took several speci- 
meus of a Coleophora on the salt marshes near Fleetwood. 
It came so near C. Virgaureella in appearance that it was 
not safe to pronounce decidedly upon it: still I could see it 
was a more robust insect than Virgaureella; when very fine 
it has a more smooth and silvery appearance as well. Last 
October I found a number of the larvte and cases on Aster 
Tripolium : the cases are much larger and darker than the 
cases of Virgaureella. I have sent cases of both to Mr. 
Slainton, and he thinks my name a very suitable one. — J. B. 
Hodgkinson. 

Description of the Larva of Noclua haja. — Eggs of this 
species were obtained from a specimen captured at Sherwood 
Forest in August, 1872. They hatched on the 3rd of the 
following month, and at once began feeding with avidity on 
wild rose. At the end of the month they were one-third of 
an inch in length, and by the middle of December had 
attained to five-eighths of an inch : they were still feeding, 
and indeed continued to do so throughout the winter, taking 
readily to bramble, dock, and, in fact, almost anything when 
rose was no longer to be obtained. They began to " go 
down" about the middle of April, though some at this date 
were only half-grown. When full-grown the larva may be 
described thus; — Length about an inch and three-eighths, 
and rather plump in proportion; head slightly retractile, 
globular and shining, rather naiTOwer than the 2nd, and very 
much narrower than the 3rd segment; body cylindrical, 
rallier obese, and slightly attenuated near and towards the 
head; the segmental divisions are distinct, and the skin 
smooth and soft. Ground colour dirty ochreous-brown. 
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tinged irith red, in some specimens the red being mncb 
stronger than in others, especially on the dorsal surface; 
bead pale brown, with a conspicuous dark brown mark on 
each lobe in front. A narrow yellowish line, edged with 
smoke-colour, forms the medio-dorsal line; subdorsal lines 
yellowish ; these and the niedio-dorsai line are very much 
interrupted, and very conspicuous only on the 2nd segment, 
where they are much broader and nearly while ; there are no 
perceptible spiracular lines; the subdorsal lines are sur- 
mounted on each segment, from the 4th to the I2th, by a 
small yellow triangular mark, the apex of each pointing 
towards the head, and these marks are bordered abore with 
rather broad smoky marks, which appear to meet on the 
medio-dorsal line, each pair forming a V-shaped mark, the 
apex pointing backwards; those on the lltb and 12th seg- 
ments, however, are much larger and blacker than the others, 
and take the character of distinct marks, almost obliterating 
the yellow spots beneath them; a broad, dull, reddish band 
extends along the spiracular region, and the space between 
this and the subdorsal line is variegated with smoke-colour; 
spiracles and trapezoidal dots black. Ventral surface and 
claspers dirty grayish ochreous and semi-translucent; legs 
shining, pale pinkish brown. — Geo. T. Porritt ; Huddersfield. 
Description of the Larva of Notodonia cncullina. — On the 
7th of August last I received from Mr. F. D. Wheeler, of 
Norwich, seven or eight larvae of this species, and on the 
following day took down a description as follows: — Length 
about an inch and a quarter, and of average bulk in propor- 
tion; the front of the head flat, but the sides of the lobes 
rounded; it is broader than the 2nd segment, and slightly 
notched on the crown. Body irregularly cylindrical; of the 
segments, the 2nd is narrowest, and from it they gradually 
widen to the 6Lh, from which, lo the 12th, they are of about 
equal width, but the 13th is rather sharply attenuated to the 
anal extremity. On the 12th segment is a prominent dorsal 
hump, and a smaller double hump on the 5th, 6th, 7th, Sth, 
and 9th, these humps being most conspicuous when the larva 
is at rest. Skin soft and puckered, and the segmental folds 
deeply marked. Ground colour grayish white, tinged with 
green ; the head very pale yellowish brown, with chocolate- 
brown streak on each side and at some distance from the 
median BUture; there are several similarly-coloured marks 
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about the moulh and on the sides of the lobfls, Medio-dorsal 
stripe dull, dark gieen; it is narrow from the 6th to the anal 
segment, but takes the form of a gradually- widening broad 
stripe from the 2tid to the 8lh, where it is widest; it is inter- 
sected in the centre of the 2nd and 3rd with a fine purplish 
line; subdorsal lines of the same colour as, but fainter than, 
the medio-dorsal, and bordered outside with a pale yellow 
stripe ; there are no perceptible spiracular Hues. The hump 
on the lath segment is dark purplish brown, and a. number 
of black horny spots form a sort of collar round the 2nd 
segment, just behind the head; segmental divisions yellow; 
trapezoidal dots on the anterior segments — on the broad part 
of the medio-dorsal stripe — very black and distinct, but not 
noticeable on the others ; spiracles large and distinct, pinkish, 
surrounded with biact; ventral surface yellowish green, 
without markings; legs and claspers pinkish brown. Rests 
with the front and anal segments raised and thrown back- 
wards, — the usual Nolodonta attitude. — Geo. T. Porritt ; 
Huddersfield. 

Explanation of the Phylloxera Plague. — In a paper read 
before the Paris Societe d'Acclimatation, Dr. Turrel suggests 
that the rapid spread of the Phylloxera Vastatrix in France 
is due to the scarcity of small birds in that country. Forty 
years ago, he says, linnets, tits, &c., were numerous in Pro- 
vence, and in the autumn they could be seen posted on the 
vine branches, carrying on a vigorous search after the insects, 
and larvae and eggs of insects, concealed in the cracks of the 
stem and leaves of the plant. Since the commencement of 
the present century, however, it is easy to perceive that the 
destruction of small birds has been carried on more and 
more generally; and that, concurrently with this war of 
extermination against the feathered tribes, the numbers of 
destructive insects have increased at an alarming rate. Dr. 
Turrel thinks that, though it cannot be absolutely maintained, 
that the oidium and the Phylloxera, — the two latest forms of 
yine disease (the one a vegetable, the other an insect parasite), 
— owe their frightful extension to the scarcity of small birds ; 
yet it is unquestionable that a plant like the vine, weakened 
by the attacks of insects, is leas in a condition to withstand 
the ravages of parasites ; and that, deprived of its feathered 
protectors, and left to the successive and unchecked onslaught 
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of the vine-grub and other normal enemies, it has been pre- 
disposed to succumb before the ravages of its new enemies, 

[Dr. Turrel's paper is thus reported in ' Nature,' of Nov. 19. 
1 couid have desired nothing better than to know that the 
rapid increase of Phylloxera is due to the destruction of small 
birds j but Dr. Turrel only suggests this : he does not kill a 
linnet and find a. hundred thousand specimons of Phylloxera 
in what is commonly called its "crop;" nor does he show how 
the linnet is to get at the roots of the vine where the Phyl- 
loxera is at work. A month previously i observed the fumes of 
carbolic acid were announced as an infallible cure of Phyl- 
loxera, but it was not said how they were to be applied. Before 
crude hypotheses are given to the public, with the sanction 
or through the instrumentality of Science, the subject should 
be thought over, and the feasibility of the cure considered. 
I cannot say that linnets do not feed on Phylloxera; but I 
consider it extremely improbable. Again, I am quite unable 
to show that carbolic acid is not efficacious ; but 1 think it ia 
obvious that the infected roots must be exposed to its fumes, 
and when exposed it would be much easier to bum them. 
Nothing would delight me more than to arrest the insane 
desire to exterminate small birds; but we must be careful 
not to ground our protection on hypotheses obviously unten- 
able; and I think, moreover, it is injudicious (to say the 
least) to place an insect and a fungus in the same category, 
as possibly to be kept in check by birds.— i^, Neaman.] 

Fossil Insects in Canada. — \Vhere the excavations for 
laying the water-pipes are being made, near Rideau Hall, on 
the grounds of the Governor- General of Canada, the workmen 
have made a strange geological discovery. It is a stratum of 
fossil-rock several feet thick, containing the most accurate 
and beautiful petrified winged insects: there are some like 
butterflies, with the delicate fibre of the wings in a most 
perfect state of preservation. — 'Times.' 
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Answer to Correspondent. 

Charles Clifton. — Hutjaring for Moths. — Can you tell me, 

in the ' Entomologist,' what is the time for going out to look 

at your sugar for moths ? as 1 was in the country the other 

day and went out at eight, nine and ten o'clock, but was 
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not successful. Ought 1 (o Lave tried later? I then tbouglit 
it was a had night, and gare up. 

[L believe there is do stated lime. It is usual lo sugar a 
great numhE;i' of trees, and then lake the round of them iu 
regular succession every half hour, beginning at dusk; but I 
cannot boast of much experience in this matter, not liking 
night- work. — Edward Newman.] 



Extracts from the Proceedings of the Entomological Society 

of London. 

Decembeb 7, 1874, and JiNDARY 4, 1875. 

Sir Sidney Smith Saunders, C.M.Cr., President, in the 
chair. 

British Oak-galh. — Ttlr. E. A. Fitch exhibited some oak- 
galls of Dryocosmus cerriphihis, Gir,, Aphilothrix globuli. 
Hart,, A. albopunctata, Schl., and A. callidoma. Hart.; 
together with three curious hud-galls, unknown, from Kay- 
leigh, Essex. 

Hemiplera of the Mediterranean. — Mr. Champion exhi- 
bited an interesting collection of Hemiplera, brought from 
the Mediterranean by Mr, J. J. Walker. Amongst them were 
Trigooosoma Desfonlainci, from Cagliari ; Fhyllomorpha 
laciniata, from Gibraltar; and Frtonolytus Helferi, from 
Tangier. 

Beetles in Tea. — Prof. Westwood forwarded a letter be 
had received from Mr. J. F. M. Harris Slone, accompanying 
a sample of tea imported from Shanghae, infested by a small 
beetle, which proved lo be Niplus hololeucns, an insect 
belonging lo a genus, the species of which feed indifferently 
on dried vegetable as well as animal matter. 

[A full account of this beetle, so far as known, appeared in 
the February 'Entomologist' (Entom. viii, 43). — E. Newman.^ 

Phylloxera fasiatrix in Switzerland. — Prof Westwood 
also communicated a letter from Prof. Forel, of Lausanne, 
staling that the Phylloxera Vastalrix had made its appear- 
ance among some vines at Pregny, in the canton of Geneva, 
which bad been introduced from England into the graperies 
of Baron Rothschild, and that the Phylloxera had been 
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discovered in tiro of his greenhouses, amoDg vines planted 
in 1869, sufficienily distant from each other lo render it 
improbable that the insect had been communicated one from 
the other; and he thereforu concluded that the disease had 
been introducud in 1869 from the graperies in England. The 
vines so attacked had, however, not succumbed to the disease, 
but were simply rather weaker than those which had not been 
attacked. lie was, thevefore, ansiouS lo ascertain whether 
the vines in the English graperies were less influenced than 
those out of doors; but none of the members present were 
aware of the occurrence of the insect in England out of doors, 
but that it had hitherto appeared in greenhouses only. 

Synonymical Notes on Longtcorn Coleoptera. — Mr. C. O. 
Waterhouse communicated the following: — 

"Fam. Prionid*. 

Acanthophoms Palinii, Hope.— This species was placed 
by Mr. Adam White, with doubt, as Acanthophoius Yolofus 
of Dalman, and in Gemminger and Harold's 'Catalogue of 
Coleoptera' they are placed together without even a doubt. 
There being, however, in the British Museum a species of 
Tithofis (to which genus A, Palinii must now be referred), 
which I believed to be the true A. Palinii, I referred to Prof. 
WesLwood, who kindly sent to me a sketch of Hope's type in 
the Oxford Museum, confirming my determination, and 
making it certain that A. Yolofus and A. Palinii are quite 
distinct species. Tilhoes Palinii resembles T. confinis, but 
is shorter; the eyes are much approximated above; the 
thorax is broadest in front, with the anterior spine strong 
(much longer than the lateral spine), and very much recurved ; 
the elytra are marked much in the same way, but the apex of 
each elytron is less rounded, and there is a small tooth at the 
sutural angle. Length I inch 10 lines; width 8 lines. 
Habitat, Sierra Leone. 

Acanlhophorus capensis. While. — This species is correctly 
placed in that genus, and does not belong to Tilhofis, as 
placed in Geraminger's Catalogue. 

Mallodon Gtialko, White. — This insect must be placed in 
Lacordaire's genus Nothopleurus {Gen. d. Col. viii. p. 125). 
As nothing is said by Lacordaire about the form of the 
mandibles in the description of N. ebeninus, it will probably 
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prove to be a species distinct from M. Gnatlio, which has a 
remarkably large triangular lootli on the upper edge at the 
base of each mandible. The thorax of M. Gnatho has 
parallel sides. 

Tragosoma subcoriaceum, Hope, female, 1831. — The male 
of this insect was described in 1867 by Mr. Pascoe, under 
the name Sarmydus aDEeonatus. 

Fam. Cerambtcid*. 

Eburophora, White {Eburigera, Gemm. and Harold, 
Cat. p. 2899). — This genos should be placed nest to Sophrou, 
Newm., and Sophron eburalus, Pascoe, should be transferred 
to it. 

Trichoxys Jlexus, Chevr., 1660 = Clylus melanotelus, 
iVhite, 1855. (Types compared.) 

Anihoboscus Jiguratus, Pascoe, 1869 = Clytanthus mar- 
ginalis, Chevr., 1863. (Types compared.) 

Anihoboscus leucolkyreus, Pascoe, 1869 = Clytanlbtis 
austerus, Chevr., 1863. (Types compared.) 

Clytanthus opposUus, Chevr., 1863 = Clytus signaticollis, 
Lap. §■ Gory, but with the pubescence rubbed off the abdo- 
men; it is not a synonym of C. japonicus, as suggested by 
Mr. Bates, Ann. &, Mag. Nat. Hist., 1873. 

Clytus Protogenes, Newman. — This is not a synonym of 
Chlorophorus annularis, as placed in Gemminger's Catalogue, 
but belongs to the genus Acrocj-rta, with the third and fourth 
anteunal joints (and fifth slightly) spined; it is Fery closely 
allied to Acrocyrta strangaloides of Pascoe. 

Xylotrechus famelicus, Pascoe. — This species, for which 
Mr. Pascoe had no locality, is from Borneo. 

Clytus dominula. White.- — Is a Xylotrechus, closely allied 
to C. Grayi, White, and is not a Khaphuma, as placed by 
Chevrolat. 

Clytus subcruciatus. White. — Is a Calanthemis. 

Clytus Phidias, Newman. — Is not Xylotrechus australis. 
Lap, d Gory, as placed in Gemminger's Catalogue, but it is 
closely allied. 

ClyluB Mouhotii, Pascoe, 1869 =^ Clytus semituctuosus, 
White, 1855. 

Eripkus leucogrammus. White = Pceciloderma lineolatum, 
White, and belougs rather to this latter genus." 
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Varieties of Diloba cteriileocephala and Hibernia defo- 
liaria. — Mr. Stevens exhibited varieties of Diloba c^eruleo- 
cephala and Hibernia defoliaria, bred from larvae taken near 
Brighlon. 

Indian Hymenoptera. — Mr. Smith exhibited a fine col- 
lection of Hymenopterous insects, forwarded from Calcutta 
by Mr, Kolhuey, Amongst the Formicidse were Polyrachia 
bicolor and Dorylus longicomis. Amongst the Fossores 
were Mmilla sexmaculata, Pompilus dorsalis, Sphex sericeus, 
Chlorion lobatum, Arupulexcompressa, Ammophila nigripes, 
Trirogma cffirulea, Larrada aurulenta, and Bembex lunata. 
Amongst the Vespidre weie Euinenes petiolata, E. conica, 
E. Savopicta, Rhynchium transversum, R, argentatum, and 
Vespa cincta. The specimen of Rhynchium transversnm had 
been attacked by Slylops. There were also (of Apidie) two 
new species of Nomia — one of them with capitate antennas — 
and a. new species of Nonteda. Also several small, unde- 
scribed species of bees of the genera Prosopis, Halicliis, and 
Ceratina; and a fine series of Stelis carbonaria. The whole 
were in beautiful condition. 

The Winter Moth attractedby Gas-lamps. — Mr.M'Lachlan 
stated that one evening, about thirty-six hours after the 
breaking np of the recent intense frost, he had noticed the 
December moth (Cheimatobia brumata) attracted in great 
nnmbers to the gas-lamps in the neighbourhood of Lewisham, 
and that in some instances there were as many as a dozen on 
one lamp. Mr. Boyd mentioned a case that had come under 
his observation of that insect having been picked up, appa- 
rently dead, on the snow, and that it had revived on being 
placed in a warm room. Mr. Butler also noticed a similar 
fact in regard to a specimen of Pieris Rapse. Mr, Jennei 
Weir made some remarks on the importance of ascertaining 
whether the insects noticed' by Mr. M'Lachlan were hyber- 
nated specimens, or whether they had been newly hatched 
when he observed them. 

Larvie of a Mantis. — The Secretary exhibited a bottle 
containing a number of specimens of a Mantis, fiboiit half an 
inch long, which had been forwarded to him from Sarawak 
by M. de Crespigny, who was under the impression that they 
were perfect insects; but oii examination they appeared to 
be only young larva;. He observed them crossing the table 
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at which he, was sitting, and al first sight they had the 
appearance of a column of ants. 

Jandary 25, 1875 (Annivebsaey Meeting). 

Sir Sidney Smith Saunders, C.M.G., President, in the 
chair. 

[After the usual review of the state of the Society, and 
obituary notices of Prof. Zelterstedt, Dr. Herrich-Schseffer, 
George Robert Crotch, Francis Walker, Dr. Antoioe Dours, 
and John Traherne Moggridge, the President gave the 
following lucid and instructive summary of the progress of 
Economic Entomology on the Continent of Europe, in the 
Untied States, and in England, alluding to the several 
subjects of "Phylloxera of the Vine," "Colorado Potato- 
beetle," " Bee -Keeping," "Economy of White Ants," 
"Economy of Stingless Bees," "Habits of Social Hyme- 
noplera," and " Fertilization of Flowers by Insects," as 
follows: — ] 

The Phylloxera of the Vine. — The ravages of the Phyl- 
loxera Vastatris, and the remarkable incidents connected 
with the life-history of this minute but formidable enemy of 
the viticulturists, have been the subject of many interesting 
communications to the Acad^mie des Sciences of Paris, and 
to the French Entomological Society, during the past year. 
Among the innumerable remedies which have been advo- 
cated and tested as a means of checking the progress of this 
scourge, the only treatment hitherto recognised as absolutely 
effective is the submersion of the vineyards, where prac- 
ticable, during one month in winter, which has been attended 
with perfect success. The principal facts ascertained in 
connexion with the biology of these destructive Homoptera 
may not be undeserving of some notice, considering the vast 
proportions which their propagation and extension have now 
assumed. The young larvas, which hybemale on the roots 
of the vine, whether derived from the autumnal sexual races 
adverted to in the sequel, or (as it would seem) from ante-' 
cedent broods, commence laying eggs in the early' spring, 
their progeny producing and reproducing in continuous 
succession by agamogenesis, as usual anions the Aphides, 
though, unlike these, always oviparous. Among these 
SDCcessive broods some individuals never acquire wings ; 
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while others, becoming more elongate, quit the earth as 
pupa- nymphs, rurnished vrilh rudimentary alary appendages, 
emerging in the winged slate from July to September. But 
the development of the race does not terminate here, on 
attaining the winged condition. In an interesting memoir, 
•Snr la Phylloxera aile et sa prog^niturc,' M. Balbiani has 
shown that these winged lemales (to which no males are 
ascribed) deposit their eggs, two to fire in number, amid 
ihe down of the young vine-leaves, when in captivity; from 
which eggs an apterous sexual race is derived, as previously 
described by him (in 1873) in the case of the Phylloxera of 
the oak (P, Qiiercus of Fonscolombe), these eggs being of two 
different dimensions, the larger producing females, and the 
smaller males, both sexes destitute of organs of nutrition, 
the promuscis being reduced to a short flattened tubercle, 
and the female having the third joint of the antennas 
pedunculated. The same diligent observer has more recently 
ascertained that the subterranean brood of the Phylloxera of 
the vine is also continued from year to year by a similar 
sexual race, which appears later than that derived from tbo 
winged type (about the middle of October), but perfectly 
identical therewith, the females of both producing only a 
single egg {fceu/d'hiver of Balbiani); whereby, in the one 
case, the continuity of the race is maintained for several 
years upon the same root until this is entirely exhausted; 
while, in the other, by the intervention of the winged type, 
new colonies are dispersed far and wide. M. Balbiani also 
states that certain abnormal forms, occasionally found mingled 
with the winged type, noticed by him in several other species 
and formerly considered as males, are rather to be regarded 
as females with atrophied characters, somewhat analogous to 
the neuters of social Hymenoptera. Some strange theories, 
however, have been propounded by M. Lichleustein, as to 
certain phases in the genetic cycle of the race, whereby it la 
alleged that the winged Phylloxera of the vines resort to the 
Kermes oak (Quercus coccifera) to deposit — not eggs, but 
— piiptE, from which such sexual race is developed as 
aforesaid; this winged type being characterized as ''Andro- 
phores" and " Gyn^phores," according to the sex of the 
pupa deposited by these so-called "flying cocoons." 
M. Balbiani, however (on examining other specimens taken 
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by himself), raaintaina that the author of this startling 
hypothesis has confounded two disiinct species ; that alluded 
to as aforesaid being, as he conceives, a new species (to 
which he gives the name of P. Lichtensteioii), differing from 
P, Vastatrix in all stages of development, including that of the 
sexual race; while the manner in which it had been sought 
to explain the return of the progeny of the latter from the 
oaks to the vines, by means of a second suppositious winged* 
type, would be contrary to all the analogies of the genua. 
IVl. Lichtenatcin demurs to these conclusions, and repudiates 
the name given by M, Balbiani, alleging : — (1) That the 
species adverted to by the latter is not new, being his 
P. Kileyi, described also by Kaltenbach in 1873, under the 
name of P. corticalis ; (2) that this is not the species which he 
had found on the Kermes oak; (3) that although the former 
subsists on the Quercus Kobur, he expects to prove nest 
year that both this species and the P. Vastatrix resort to the 
Q. coccifera to deposit their pupa ; and (4) that he has 
found another species sparsely associated with these on the 
same oak, and nurtured thereon, being met with not only in 
the winged form, but also in the larval and pupal stages 
(distinguished by having two cylindrical and retractile 
tubercles between the antennre), on which he confers the 
name of P. Balbianii. With respect to the galls on the 
under side of certain vine-leaves, less frequently met with in 
France than in America, and having a fimbriated aper- 
ture from above, Mr. Riley, the State Entomologist of 
Missouri, has long since shown (Third Report, 1871} that 
the autumnal individuals emanating from these galis descend 
to the roots, as subsequently verified by M. Signoret and 
others; and more recently Mr. Riley has obtained a leaf-gall 
(which, however, subsequently proved abortive) from one of 
the root- infesting type, which he defines as Radicicola, in con- 
tradistinction to the other, which he designates as Galliecola. 
These galls, tenanted by an agamic apterous race, which 
never acquires wings (formerly attributed to the ovipositing 
winged females), Mr. Riley is now disposed to ascribe to the 
young hatched on the roots, more extensive experience 
having satisfied him that the presence of the Gallsecola type 
is not the invariable precursor of the Radicicola in an unin- 
fected vineyard, nor in anywise essential to the continuance 
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of the species. The same author, in a paper recently read 
before the Aca<i6mic des Sciences (Deceniber 14th), enume- 
rates sixteen well-defined species of Phylloxera indigenous 
to North America; whereof only one is foimd on the vines, 
and one (P. Rileyi) on the oaks ; the others being chiefly met 
with on different species of Carya. It is, moreover, worthy 
of remark that M. Signoret, on the 23rd of September, 
informed the Entomological Society of France that he still 
possesses a potted vine, whereon his first experiments were 
made in 1869; that every year he places on this vine the 
Phylloxeras which are sent him, whether of the root or leaf- 
gall type; and that this vine is stilt aliee, in spile of the 
Phylloxerae upon its roots; retaining its verdure, though not 
in very thriving condition, from having been five years in the 
same earth and the same pot. A species of Acarua (the 
Tyroglyphus Phylloxera; of Riley), which preys upon the 
root-inhahiting type, has been discovered by Mr. Riley in 
America, whereof colonies are being introduced into France ; 
but Mr. Riley considers that any expectations founded 
thereon are doomed to disappointment. The T. echinopus, 
described by Dr. Fumoze and Prof. Ch. Robin in 1868, has 
also been found on the French vines. Another species of 
Tyroglyphus, met with abundantly on Fungi, more especially 
on the Agaricus canipeslris, has been the subject of an 
interesting communication by M. M6gnin, published in the 
Paris 'Journal d'Anatomie et de Piiysiologie,' intituled 
"M^moire Anatomique et Zoologique sur un nouveau Acarien 
de la Famille des Sarcoptidea, le Tyroglyphus roslro-serratus, 
et sur son Hypopus," showing that the latter is but an 
adventitious nymph-form of the former, which the octopod- 
nymphs assume by moulting, when the Fungi become 
desiccated, resuming their previous nymph-condition by 
another moult on the moisture being renewed. This 
incidental heleromorphosis not extending to other stages, 
the hexapod-larvBB and adults are doomed to perish under 
such circumstances, while the occult-nymphs, in their 
Hypopus coat-of-mail, attach themselves to any insects that 
come in their way, for conveyance to another suitable abodi 
whereby the continuance of the race is provided 
similar transmutation has been observed by MM. Riley 
Planchon in the Tyroglyphus Pbylloxeree. 
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The Striped Beetle of the Potato.— The Colorado potato- 
beelle (Dorj-phora decem-lineata) ia an enemy whose rapid 
advanceB towards the shores of the Allantic Ihrealen an 
invasion into Europe at no distant day. Mr. Riley points 
out how these destructive insects, when once established on 
the sea-board, may wing their way to vessels in port, being 
accustomed to fly in swarms, and may thus be borne over to 
found a colony in this country, irrespective of conveyance 
with the tubers themselves, which they are stated to devour 
greedily when dug up, several having been found ensconced 
in a single potato, Mr, Riley suggests that Agricultural and 
Horticultural Societies should make provision for the dis- 
semination of correct Information respecting these insects; 
and that specimens of the beetles themselves should be 
obtained for distribution, with the view of familiarizing 
persons with their aspect, and of preventing their difi'usion. 
The importance of some eflicient measures being adopted for 
this purpose can hardly be overrated, in default of which this 
sconrge must assuredly be expected to follow in the wake of 
the Phylloxera, the Oidium, and other, noxious importations 
from the same quarter, Mr. Riley's reiterated remarks on 
this head have a somewhat prophetic significance, when 
calling to mind that " in giving, through Sir Walter Raleigh, 
the precious tuber to Europe, America conferred upon the 
Old World an everlasting boou. She may yet unwittingly be 
the means of bequeathing as great a bane, by sending across 
the ocean the deadliest enemy of that tuber. At all events it 
behoves our European neighbours to be on the look-out, 
and to prevent, if possible, any such catastrophe." The 
attention of the Academic des Sciences has just been drawn 
to this subject by the French Minister for Commerce and 
Agriculture. 

[On Monday, 8th February, Mr. Herbert introduced this 
pet panic into the House of Commons, by asking the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland whether Her Majesty's Government had 
taken any steps to prevent the introduction of the Colorado 
beetle into Ireland by the importation of American seed- 
potatoes or otherwise; and, should no precautions have 
already been instituted, what were the intentions of Her 
Majesty's Government on this subject. Sir M. H, Beach 
replied : — " The subject of the honourable member's question 
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was brought under my notice some time back, aud I ibought 
it right first to ascertain what slops had been taken by 
foreign Govemmenis in the matter. 1 find that tbe only 
Govsmments which have taken any real action are those of 
Austria and Belgium. The former has assured the Govern- 
ment of Switzerland, which had warned the European 
mariiime countrii:s of tlie possible danger, that the importa- 
tion of American potatoes would be prohibited; and the 
Belgian Government has introduced a Bill for a similar 
purpose, which has been agreed to by a special committee. 
I have altio made enquiries as to the nature and estenl of the 
evil to be apprehended. I think there is reason to suppose 
that the barm recently done to the American potato crop has 
been much exaggerated, and I am informed that the insect 
in question has been known in America for more than a 
century. It attacks the stalks and leaves of the potato- 
plant, not the root, though that naturally becomes diseased 
in consequence. No polato-stalbs or leaves are imported 
from America, and, as only healthy roots would be imported, 
it would seem hardly, possible that the insect could be thus 
couveyed into this country. I am now in communication with 
the English Privy Council on the subject, because it is obvious 
that if any preventive measures are adopted they ought to 
apply to the whole of Great Britain, as well as to Ireland. 
But I must add that the importation of potatoes into the 
United Kingdom, especially in the event of a failure of the 
home crop. Is very large, and therefore any interference with 
this trade would require the most careful consideration on the 
part of Her Majesty's Government." — Edward Newman-^ 

Bee Keeping. — The British Bee-keeper's Association, 
instituted in May last, "for the encouragement, improvement, 
and advancement of Bee-culiure in the United Kingdom," 
under the Presidency of Sir John Lubbock, held its first 
exhibition at the Crystal Palace in September last. This 
institution is calculated to confer important benefits upon the 
rural population by diffusing information as to the most 
approved principles of Apiculture, in the management of the 
hives, the collection of the produce, the preservation of the 
combs, and other matters, whereby the most profitable results 
may be obtained, thus holding out encouragement to many 
who have been deterred from embarking in such a lucrative 
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enterprise by apprehensions of incompetency; or who, 
having done so, have not known how lo turn the resources of 
tiiis vicarious industry to the best acconnt, 'Tiie British 
Bee Journal and Bee-keeper's Adviser,' published monthly, 
and now far advanced in its second volume, affords a useful 
medium of intercommunication upon this subject. 

Economy of White Ants. — Two interesting communications 
from Herr Fritz Muller to Mr. Darwin have appeared in 
'Nature' (Nos. 225 and 237), in the former of which the 
writer, treating of the natural history of the Brazilian 
Termites, states that he h^s come to the same, conclusion as 
Mr. Bates with respect to ihe neuters, — namely, that these 
are not sterile females, but modified larvffi, which undergo no 
further metamorphosis ^ that, in some species of Calotermea 
the male soldiers may even externally be distinguished from 
the female soldiers; and that in the company of the queen 
there always lives a king, as obseiTed by Smeathmau a 
century ago, but doubted by most subsequent writers. He 
has also recognised the existence of two forms of sexual 
individuals ; the one, consisting of winged males and females, 
produced in vast numbers, and leaving ihe termitary in 
large swarms; the other, of wingless males and females, 
which never quit the spot where they are born. A similar 
result would appear to be attained thereby, as in the case of 
the winged and wingless sexual races of the Phylloxera, 
already referred to, the former serving to disperse the race; 
the latter lo continue the labours of the original colouy by 
successive broods. 

Economy of Stingless Honey Bees.— Herr Fritz iWiiller 
subsequently adverts to another " interesting group of social 
insects, the stingless honey-bees, Melipona and Trigona." 
He mentions that in Melipona wax is secreted "on the 
dorsal surface of ihe abdomen," instead of on the ventral, as 
in hive-bees; that the Meliponse and Trigonfe "fill iheir 
cells with semi-digested food before the eggs are laid;" and 
that they close the cells "immediately after the queen has 
dropped an egg on the food;" whereas, in the hive-bee, the 
eggs are laid in nearly empty cells, which the workers close 
with wax when the adult larvse, which they have been 
feeding, are about to undergo their pup a- metamorphosis. At 
a recent meeting of the French fintomological Society 
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(December 9lh) a paper on the habits of the Brazilian 
Meliponse and Trigonse, by M. Maurice Girard, was read 
(aUhough not yet published), fioni which it would appear 
that one of the former group eslablishea its nest in ihe 
interior of termitaries, living in amicable relations with a 
species of Termes. A new species of Brazilian Trigona, 
whereof the queen, males, and workers have been described 
bj Herr Hermann Miiller under the vernacular name of 
T. cagafoga (' Natnre,' Nos. 193 and 237), is "supposed" to 
imitate some of the Formicida^, in milking the larvie of 
certain MembracidEe belonging to the Homopterous genns 
Fotnia of Stal, to which, in the absence of Aphides, ihe ants 
of Brazil have recourse for the purpose of imbibing the 
saccharine flnid, which the former also emit. 

Hiibits of Social Hymenoplera. — Sir John Lubbock has 
coraniunicated to the Linnean Society, on two occasions 
during the past year, the results of some highly interesting 
observations made by bim "On the Habits of Bees, Wasps, 
and Ants," his experiments having for ibeir object to test the 
extent to which the social Hymenoptera may be enabled to 
communicate with each other. The deductions to be drawn 
from these experiments would seem to be of a character to 
dissipate much of the fantasy with which this subject has 
been invested by those writers who have attributed to such 
communities Ihe employment of " some kind 0/ language" as 
a medinm of intercommunication. But in ascribing such 
faculties to these co-operating colonies, it may be conceived 
that (speaking figuratively) more was never intended to be 
implied than the habitual employment of certain symbols for 
intelligible purposes; and that none of these writers ever 
intended to assume that any of these interesting races could 
exercise the power of describing localities or of communi- 
cating facts, without acting as pioneers to their companions, 
and (aa Hiiber says) bringing others to such localities. As 
an instance of this nature, 1 may mention a circumstance in 
which similar evidences were elicited. APolistes nest having 
been brought to mc full of feeding larvie, with a single speci- 
men of the imago brood, I placed this nest, together with its 
solitary occupant, outside a window, but within the exterior 
Venetian blinds corresponding with those of three floors ot 
several consecutive houses, covering the nest at flrst with a 
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tumbler, which was removed during the night; and in the 

morning the Polistes proceeded in search of her companions, 
bringing back with her tvro oliiers to assist in feeding the 
larvce. Some means of intimating to her associates the 
object of her apparition, and of urging them to trust to her 
lead, must doubtless have been made available on this occa- 
sion ; but that she should have been enabled to define ihe 
particular window, among so many, where the nest remained 
coucealed from view, and prevail upon the others to accom- 
pany her on such a strange and unaccountable expedition to 
a remote and unnatural locality for the discovery of the lost 
nest, could only have been accomplished by the exercise of 
a considerable amount of iutelligeuce and communicative 
instinct. Thai these Polistes belonged to the original brood 
could scarcely be doubtful, as all others would return to their 
respective domiciles ; but, as supererogatory evidence thereof, 
I added some strangers to the party from other nests taken 
elsewhere, and these intruders were at once attacked and 
driven away. This nest (now exhibibited with some of its 
occupants I/) 5i7u) is remarkable from having been constructed, 
to some extent, of the macerated paper of play- bills of different 
colours posted in the vicinity, as shown in the tinted layers 
of the respective cells. On a former occasion Sir John 
Lubbock pointed out that the sounds produced by the wing- 
vibrations in Hyraenopiera vary according to circumstances; 
that "a tired insect produces a somewhat different note from 
one that is fresh, on account of the vibrations being slower;" 
that this " change of tone is evidently under the command of 
the will, and thus offers another point of similarity to a true 
voice ;" that " a bee in the pursuit of honey hums contentedly 
on a', but if it is excited or angry it produces a very different 
note;" and that thus the sounds of insects "serve, /(ieawy 
true language, lo express the feelings." He also remarks 
that " as even we, far removed as we are in organization, 
habits, and sentiments, from a fly or a bee, can yet feel the 
difference between a contented hum and an angry buzz, it is 
highly improbable that their power of expressing their feelings 
should slop here;" and that "one can scarcely doubt that 
they have thus the power of conveying other sentiments and 
ideas to one another." In the case of these Polistes (without 
diving too deeply into their mysterious endowments in this 
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respect) we may readily conceive the rapturous excitement 
nianifesied by ilie uew comer from the lost domicile, as 
compared with the lassitude and despnndency exhibited by 
the lorn home-seekers; nor can we err in assuming that, 
after the customary greetings of recognition on the deserted 
side, some conscious allurement must have been imparled to 
the latter to induce them to confide in such cogent invocation 
to follow the former; her object being attained as though her 
motives had been enunciated by voice or language, and her 
summons conveyed through such a medium. 

Fertilizalion of Flowers by Insects. — The fertilization of 
flowers by insects (treated in several additional papers in 
'Nature' by Messrs. Hermann MUUer and T. H. Farrer) has 
also been the subject of a very remarkable Address by Sir 
John Lubbock, before the British Association, at Belfast, 
showing their' mutual dependence upon each other, and 
pointing out how the sustenance afforded to the latter is 
requited by the transfer of pollen essential to the existence 
of the former, while calling attention to many structural 
peculiarities exhibited on either side admirably adapted for 
this purpose. But in discussing the mouth-parts and legs 
among the bees and wasps, upon which considerable stress is 
laid, as exemplilying modifications of these parts from an 
ancestral type, it should not be lost sight of that such suitable 
adaptation of organs to the requirements of the several races 
alluded to, is associated with many characteristic distincliona 
in the veining of the wings, coinciding with other relations 
of lineage and affinity, and furnishing, together with the 
aforesaid organs, premonitory indications of differences in 
habits and economy. "That the mouth of Prosopis" (one of 
the solitary bees) " probably represents the condition of that 
of the ancestors of the hive-bees before their mouih-parts 
underwent special modifications;" and that this "may be 
inferred from the fact that the same type occurs in other 
allied groups, as shown in the mouth of a wasp" (our 
" Polistes," to wit), is a deduction scarcely reconcilable .with 
those divergences in alary structure between the respective 
groups, which are altogether independent of functional 
development, and of those influences for adaptational 
purposes which have been held to determine the survival ' 
tho fittest. 
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Descriptions of Oak-galls. Translated from Dr. G. L. Mavb's 
' Die Milteleuropatschen Eichengallen ' by Mrs. Hubert 
Hereombr n6e WeisE. 

(Contmued from vol. til. p. 367.) 
Fig. 31. 




- 21. Cynips glutinosa, Gir, — This species produces galls of 
three or four different shapes, which are seldom connected 
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by inlerroediate forms. Dr. Giraud has described three of 
lliese varieties. The first variety, most frequently met with 
(llie true C. glutinosa), is siiliglobuUr, and is about a ceati- 
metre in diameter. Its base generally adheres so closely to 
the twig or peiiule that these produce impressionis on ibe 
gall. At the point opposite the base there is an umbilicated 
caviiy. On the whole, the basal half of the gall is more 
swollen than the upper half. When fresh the gall is yellow 
or partly red, and more or less glutinous; when dry it is 
generally brownish yellow, and loses lis stickiness. In 
section it exhibits a large caviiy. The thia egg-shaped inner 
gall is here either ailached to the base or to ibe point 
exactly opposite, hut subsequently it sometimes appears 
quite detached. The second variety (C. coronala) has, on the 
whole, the fundamental form of the preceding. Its lower half 
is, however, surmounted with a crown of recurved, shorter or 
longer, projections. Tliat part of the gall which lies above 
the crown of thorns and bears the umbilic in its centre is 
generally more swollen than in the galls of the first form, so 
that the nmbilic is far less conspicuous. This gall is gene- 
rally of a lighter tinge, and far more glutinous and glossy. A 
section exhibits a thicker layer of moderately hard gall- 
substance and a smaller cavity, which sometimes occurs as a 
circularpassageround theinnergallgthatadheresto theba&eby 
meansofa very short, or some what longer, pedicle. It sometimes 
happens, however, that the inner gall has only a basal attach- 
ment, and still the cavity is present, allhough smaller than in 
the first form. The third variety (C. miirata), in spile of its 
diiferent outward appearance, is the same species, but without 
a cavity in the interior. The base has a flat extension, but 
it generally adheres so tightly to the twig that the base 
becomes strongly recurved. From this roundly swollen base, 
which in mature galls is about a centimetre in diameter, 
projects a, cone or a thick style-shaped p^rt, rounded at the 
end and strongly umbilicated. The surface is smooth, of a 
brownish red colour, and moderately glutinous. It shows no 
caviiy in the section, the inner gall everywhere closely 
adhering to the gall parenchyma. A fourth form, which I 
have twice met with, may be placed under the last variety, ' 
C. miirata. It ditlers, however, in having several excres- 
cences at its base, iu its upper part forming a plain with 
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Fig. aa. 



sereral projections, and in its being larger in size (fig. 21 rf). 
The first form is found on Quercus sessiliflora and Q. pediin- 
culata; tlie second on Q. piibescena; the third on Q. sessili- 
flora. The imago, generally matured by the beginning of 
winter, emerges in the following March or beginning of 
April— G. L. Mayr. 

Five species of Synergus have been bred from the variable 
galls of this species, four of which, viz. Melanopua, Reinhardi, 
Pallicornis, and Volgaris, emerge in the spring and summer 
of the second year; whilst Facialis is produced in the 
autumn of the first year. Ceroptres arator finds a home in 
this species, as in many others. As parasites we have Calli- 
mome abdominalis, C. regius, and two species of Megastigmus, 
vis. M. stigraalicans, Fab. (^ gigantens, KoUar), and M. dor- 
salis, Fab. (^= Bohemanni, Ralz.j. The gall has not been 
found in Britain. — E. A. Filch. 

22. Cyiiips coriaria, Hart. — 
This species produces a gall 
which, in its shape, reminds one 
somewhat of the variety Coro- 
nata of the preceding species. 
The simplest and most regular 
specimens are hemisphericiil, 
with the convex part attached , 
to the stem, and the broad disk " 
recurved in the middle. Fr 
the junction between the disk 
and the convex surface, or from 
the disk itself, emanate many 
long projections, which taper 
offand point either towards the 
gall or from it, Occasionally 
several of these projections 
unite, and then they form a 
lamina terminating in several 
points. Other specimens are 
more or less spherical, and their 
projections irregular. A trans- 
verse section of the gall usually measures between one and 
two centimetres, exclusive of the projections, but speci- 
mens occur both larger and sDialler; the average of the 
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projections varies from half to one centimetre. The gall is 
hard, brown, and DOl gliilinous. It is chiefly remarkable in 
the section nliich exhibits many egg-shaped cells, in which 
the larvffl of the gall-flies live; these cells or inner galls are 
surrounded by the moderately bard, browo, gal I- substance. 
It is fonnd on Queiciis pubescens, rarely on Q. sessiliflora, 
and is full grown in the autunio, but does not fall; therefore 
two-year old galls ptrforaled wiih holes are often met with on 
the oaks. Herr von Haiinhoffen, who has both described and 
figured this species in the ' Verhandlungen der Zoologisch- 
botanischen Gesellscbaft,' 1867, page 527, states that 
when kept in a warm room the imagos emerged from 
December to the end of February, but those liept out of 
doors did not appear till the end of spring. From a. gall 
which I collected on tlie 8th November, 18G9, the first 
imago emerged on the ISlh of the same month, and was 
followed by others during the next few days. — G. L. Mayr. 

Three species of Synergus, viz. Melanopus, Pallidipennis, 
and Pallicornis, occur in the galls of this species; and 
Megasligmus dorsalis is parasitic on the Cynips larva, — 
E. A. Fitch. 



lAfe-historiks of Sawfiies. Translated from the Dutch of 

Dr. S. C. Snellen wa Vollenhoven by J. W. May, Esq. 

(Continued from p. BU.) 

NeMATOS APPENDICDLATt;S, Hart. 

Imago : Hartiij, Blatt-und-Hdztcespen, p. 20'2, No. 34. 

Larva tin described. 

Nematus niger, subnitidus, clypeo et pedibus pallide 

ochraceis, antennis subtus et alarum stigmate fusces- 

centibue. 

I had from lime to time seen on red-currant bushes a small 

green tenihredinous larva, which evidently belonged to a 

species of Nematus, but 1 had not taken any particular 

interest in the matter. The smallness of the larva, its green 

colour, the probability that it would only produce a yellow 

and black Nematus, whose number seems to be legion, the 

absence of anything lemarkable in its habit and mode of 
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living, — all these circumstances seenitid to make ihe siibjecl 
anytliing but atlraciive. At last, however, ou a peculiarly 
favourable opportunity presenting iiself for rearing the larva 
in question, I uiade np my mind to the task, and, as I 
had found a considerable niirober in toy garden, 1 took some 
of them indoors for the purpose of exanjinalion and observa- 
tion. This was on the 20th of June, 1867. Unfortunately, 
the larvte were nearly, if not quite, full grown. I think, 
however, that I remember observing that the younger larva;, 
which I had before seen, diSered from the more advanced 
examples merely in size. 

The head (fig. S) was of the usual form, somewhat 
depressed anteriorly ; its "colour was grayish green, the eyes 
being placed in rather large, round, black spots; from each 
of these spots proceeded a brown line, narrowing gradually 
and going to the top of the head, where the lines joined. 
There were some small brown spots about the Irophi, and the 
teeth of the mandibles were of the same colour. The body 
was rather long and slender (see figs. 1, 2), and bad 
altogether twenty legs. Above the line of the tracheae the 
body was strongly wrinkled; 1 counted five folds on each 
segment. The 1st segment, the borders of the stigmata, the 
middle and posterior legs, the 11th segment, and the anal 
valve, were of a green-yellow tint; the remainder was green. 
On either side of the neck behind the head on a level with 
the eye was a fine black curved line, like a chevron reversed; 
a similar mark occurred above each thoracic leg (fig. 4); the 
claws of these were brown. 

The little animals were nearly two centimetres long; their 
usual position was at full length along the edge of the leaf, 
the posterior segments being slightly curved, as shown at 
fig. 1 ; less frequently ihey were observed in the curved 
position of fig. 2, this being otherwise the usual posture of 
many species of Nematus. When they were full grown they 
descended from the leaves to the ground, where they spun up, 
under cover of some of the fallen leaves, in little shining, 
brown cocoons, some being of a paler tint than the others. 
Their original colour and appearance is shown at fig. fi. Tho 
cocoons in question were single, and between six and seven 
millemetres long. On the 16th of the following July 1 found 
two females had made their appearance in the jar in which ] 
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kept the larriB and cocoons ; fig. 6 is taken from one of these. 
Out of ihe whole muiiber eight imagos were reared; these 
were all Temales. I should not have known the (iiale, which 
Ilartig, loc. cil., has also not described, had it not been that 
Mr. C. Ritsenia had taken one {on the 8th of May, 1868) at 
the Bolirerk at Haarlem, and had presented it to the 
collection of our Society. The following is a description of 
the female : — Length about four niilJemetres, expansion 
eleven millemetres. Body short and compressed, the abdo- 
men rather broad, and the penultimate segments somewhat 
high ; thereby differing in form from many other Nemati. 
Head and body shining, and of a black lint, more or less 
lending to brown. The head and tlie back of the thorax are 
thickly clothed with very short dark gray hairs. The antennae 
are slender and filiform, more than half as long as the body; 
in some individuals entirely black ; biit in most cases ferru- 
ginous on the under side. The clypeus, above the labrum, 
truncate ; labrum, base of mandibles and palpi reddish white. 
On the thorax the legnlie are brown, and the cenchri gray. 
The wings are somewhat smoky, yet iridescent; the costal 
nervure and the stigma are of a pale brown tint, which might 
be described as tea-colour {see fig. 6). The legs are pale 
yellowish ved, the tint of unripe yellow melon; they are 
darker in some individuals than in others. The bases of the 
coxEe and the middle of the femora are usually more or less 
brownish ; in the posterior pair {fig. 7} the extremities of the 
tibial and of the tart^al joints are pale ferruginous. 

The male difiers in being much more slender, and, when 
looked at from above, having a longer head ; also the abdo- 
men is cylindrieal, the anus being provided with two 
horizontal valves; added to this the anlennte are longer, 
being four-fifths of the length of the body ; they are entirely 
ferruginous, with the exception of the upper surface of the 
first three joints. Further, Ihe course of the nervures at the 
under side of the submarginal cells is somewhat difi'ereiit. 
And, lastly, the legs are a little longer, the femora without 
any brown colour, and the posterior tarsi nearly black. 

1 am not acquainted with the egg ; \ suppose it is concealed 
in wounds made in the veins of the leaf. The emergence of 
the imago in July and the capture of another iu May point 
to two or more generations in the year. 
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Nematps Solea, Voll. 
Larva and imago undescribed. 

I place the description of this insect immediately after that 
of Nematus appendiculatus, od account of its agreement, in 
its diflerent stages, with the latter species, li is new; at 
least I have not been able to find a description of it anywhere. 
Nevertheless, it may probably be Harlig's undescribed 
Neraalus xanlhopborus of his table in the first year of iha 
" Slelliner Zetlung," with respect to which paper it is much 
to be regretted that it has never been further worked out. It 
may even be nothing more than the male of Nematus Laricis 
of Hartig, with which he was unacquainted. 

I have called this species Solea, because, likti the sole, it 
is very dark on the upper surface and white on the under. 
The larva, which lives on the larch (Larix), is full grown in 
the middle of July (( received full-grown examples on the 
26ih of July, 1861, from ihe late D. J. Wttewaali), and has 
twenty legs; it is entirely sap-green on the back and sides. 
The head is very shining, somewhat broader than in the 
former species, feuille-morle in colour, with two rather large, 
round, black spots, in which the eyes are placed. The six 
anterior legs are glassy green, with brown claws. The skin 
of the back is very strongly wrinkled; the four or five 
anterior segments have on each two transverse rows of 
extremely fine spines. The last two segments are of a 
paler and yellower tint; the ventral surface, together with 
the abdominal and anal legs, are of tbe same sordid yellow 
colour. 

Ou the 27th of July these larvse began to spin up among 
the needles lying at the botiom of the glass in which they 
were kept. The cocoou was shining, pale brown, and of the 
^ame size as that of the former species. It was not more than 
ten days before the imago appeared (see figs, d, e). My 
cocoons only produced one imago, a male, which was about 
four uiillemetres long. The head was rather broad, somewhat 
projecting between the eyes and the clypeus and labrum. 
Eyes pretty large, oval, brown-gray; ocelli very widely 
separated. The head was pale ochre-gray, with a broad 
quadrangular spot on the vertex, of a sordid black tint. 
AntenniBi considering the genus, thick and short, pale 
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ferruginous, with a brown glow on the upper side, the first two 
joints having black lines on the upper surface. Abdomen 
pale ochreoiis below, sordid black on the dorsum, excepting 
the margins of the prothorax, ihe tubercles, and the margins 
of the abdomen. The sciitellum has a reddish glow. The 
legs are of the same colour as the sternum and ventral 
surface, only the base of the four posterior coxae have a 
black spot, and the posterior tarsi are blackish on the upper 
surface. The wings are transparent, the cosla and stigma 
being pale yellow. 

I am not acquainted with the female, or with the eggs or 
the young larvse. 



Micro-Lepidoplera Taken or Reared in 1874. 
By Mr. W. Machin. 

I HAVE written out the following list of insects, which I 
have either reared from the larva or caught on the wing, and 
trust you may deem some of them of sufficient interest to find 
a place in the ' Entomologist.' 

Depressnria deprexsella.— Bred in October from seed- 
heads of Daucns Carota, collected at Southend in Sep- 
tember. 

Lemnatophila phryganella. — Both sexes were reared in 
October, from larv^ found at Loughton, in July, on oak and 
hawthorn. 

Exapale gelatella, — Both sexes were reared in November, 
from larvffi found at Loughton, in August, on hawthorn. 

Toi-tricodes hyemana. — In February a number of strongly- 
marked specimens were reared from larrse found on haw- 
thorn, at Loughton, in autumn. 

Epigraphia Stein kellneriella. — Reared in March, from 
larvae found at Loughlon on blackthorn, in autumn. 

ElacMsta subobscurella. — Was fiying rather commonly on 
warm evenings, at the end of April, on Wanstead Flats. 

Corycia temerata and Swammerdamia comptella. — Were 
reared in April, from larvie found on blackthorn, at Loughton, 
in the autumn. 

Depressaria aasimileUa. — Was abundant in the larva-state 
between united stems of broom, in April, at Wanstead. 
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Chesias obliquaria. — Appeared occasionally in my breed- 
ing-cage, from the beginning of May till the 6th of August, 
from larvs taken in the autumn. 

I/. Senecionis, — Bred sparingly in May, from seed-heads 
of ragwort. 

Eupcecilia udana. — Bred sparingly in May, from the 
flower- stem a of Alisma Flantago, collected during the 
winter. 

Pseudopterpna cytisaria, Sepressaria costosella, and 
Coleophora genistacolella. — The larvae were very plentiful on 
Genista Anglica, at Loughton, in the middle of May; and 
Depressaria alomella, sparingly. 

Apamea unanimis. — Fi?e specimens were reared at the 
end of May, from larvae found among grass at the roots of 
willows, in April. 

Dicroratnpha plumhagana. — Flew in some numbers along 
the banks of the main road at Low Leyton, on warm 
evenings, at the end of May. 

Hadena GenisttB, — Reared three beautiful specimens from 
larvae beaten from broom, at Wanstead, in August. 

Grapholila obtumna and Laverna lacieella. — The former 
was common, and the latter rare, at Fair Mead Bottom, in 
the middle of June. 

Harpipteryx scabreila. — Bred from larvEB beaten from 
hawthorn, at Loughton, in June. 

Ypsolopha syivella. — Bred from larvae beaten from oak, at 
Loughton, beginning of July. 

Harpipteryx nemorella. — Bred from larvte beaten from 
honeysuckle, at Loughton, in June. 

Enicostoma lobelia. — Bred from larvae beaten from black- 
thorn, at Loughton, in June. 

Geleckia atriplicella. — Was reared in plenty from the 
seed-heads of both Atriplex and Chenopodium, collected in 
September; the first brood in June, the second in August, 
and the third in October. 

CucuUia Gnaphalii. — A beautiful specimen was reared on 
the a6th June, from a larva found on golden-rod, near Seven- 
oaks, Kent, end of August. 

Sesia chrysidiformis and S. ingralella, — Seven of the 
former and one of the latter were reared in July, from the 
roots of sorrel, collected at Folkestone, in April. 
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Ephippiphora fceneana (in some numbers) and Dicro- 
rampha iimpUciana (sparingly). — Were reared from roots of 
Artemisia vulgaris, collected at Darenth, in April. 

Xanlhoaetia Zctgana, — A fino series were bred in July, 
from roots of Ceiitaurea nigra, collected at Davenlb, in April. 

Nephopteryx anguslella. — Was nol uncommon, but very 
local, on horse- chestnut trees, at Hampstead, in June. 

Pcronea cristana. — I have again reared this species from 
larvsB found between united leaves of hawthorn, collected in 
July, at Loughton. 

Ephippiphora mgricostana, — Two specimens emerged in i 
July, from the roots of Stacbys sylvatica, collected in March, | 
at Lotightou. , 

Semasia ruJiUana, — A fine series were bred in July, from 1 
seed-beads of wild carrot, collected at Southend, in Sep- 
tember. 

Scylhropia cralmgella. — Larvae in June and imagos in July, 
amongst bJaclfthorn at Lougliton, but rare. 

Batalis cheiiopodiella. — LarvEB in plenty amongst Cheno- 
podium, on a piece of waste grouod at Wanstead, in August. 
W. Macbim, 

33,Aigyle Hood, Carlton Square. N.E. 
Januaiy \9, 1B75. 
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Over the Fells in Summer, and Capture of Argynnis Niobe 

in North Lancashire. By C. S. Gregson, Esq, 

At the end of July, 1871, I met my old friend J. B. 

Hodgliinson at Preston, and proceeded to Wilherslack, in 

Westmoreland, on a collecting expedition, with head-quarters 
at the "Stanley Arms" ibere. On August 1st (insects gene- 
rally being passe in the immediate neighbourhood) we went 
to Withei'slack Hall woods: here also ive found Emmelesia 
tteniala was over, and 1 delermiued to put a long-intended 
expedition into force, namely, to prospect tbe terra incognita 
between the shores of Mojecambe Bay and Hankshead, 
beyond Windermere Lake. Taking a hearty farewell of my 
good friend I pressed upwards through the woods (there very 
thick), until I found open ground at tlie top of the wood, and 
saw Argynnis Adippe in plenty around me. Here 1 amused 
myself until balf-past 9 A.u, taking Adippe, examining them 
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for varieties, and watching them fly, as I set the normal fonns 
at liberty. Afterwards I pushed on, keeping away lo the left 
of the glorious ground behind ^Vhilbarrow Scarr, another 
unknown entomological wooded district, which has never yet 
been asked to gire up its insect- treasures, though some of my 
botanical friends have borrowed specimens of its little primrose. 
Looking across towards the opposite wooded ridge, beyond 
the valley, I observed a slight depression in the trees, six or 
seven miles away, apparently, and made for it, following the 
cart-roads when they seemed to lead that way, and leaving 
them when they did not (nobody interferes with anyone 
crossing the fells or fields in that district) : they seem rather 
glad to see you, especially if you ha^e any news or tobacco 
lo impart to them. Whilst on my way to the ridge 1 hardly 
flaw an insect, but once over its crown, and into a recently- 
cut hoopwood copse, Adippe greeted me all round, now here, 
now there, in the wood, and on ihe road-sides: such a sight 
I had never seen before. The fiercely hot day and want of 
water forced me to leave, after I bad caught and looked at 
nearly a hundred specimens; and the sight of Windermere 
Lake, some miles below me, made me crave for water more 
than ever. Pushing on I crossed the lake, drinking as I 
went, and refreshed at the Ferry Hotel ; thence up the zigzag 
road, leading to the village of Sawrey, I turned down the lane 
leading to the fool of Easlhwaile Lake, crossed the bridge and 
through the plantation, and was in the Devil's Gallop; here 
Adippe again appeared. Whilst 1 was looking at the umbel- 
liferous flowers for Trycheris mediana (here very abundant 
and fine) one alighted under my nosa on my net, and I again 
took a great many for examination. Whilst so engaged a 
lady on horseback stopped to ask if I had found anything 
valuable; she seemed to know butterflies pretty well, and I 
showed her an extraordinary well silver-marked Adippe, 
illustrative of my seeming nonsensical — haid run after a 
butterfly, catching it, and then letting it fly — undertaking. 
Whilst so doing a specimen alighted on a flower of Angelica 
sylveslris close to us, which I secured, and showed her it as 
being entirely without silver markings; and ibis specimen, 
which I thought only a variety of Adippe, on being submitted 
to our good friend Henry Doubleday, for his opinion, is 
pronounced by bim to be a veritable Argynnis Niobe. 
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I have been particular about describing the way to the 
Gallop from Windermere Ferry Hotel, because aome people 
doubt there being such a place : let anybody ask at the ferry, 
not for the Devil's Gallop (the ferry people are not natives), 
but for Easthwaite Lake, and anybody near there will point 
out the Gallop; and when once our friends are in it they 
will be sorry for those who ever had to gallop over such 
rough land. 

When at supper at Hawkshead I learned that the lady 
on the gray horse was Miss Aglionby, a daughter of Judge 
Aglionby, a lady who lives near, and is highly beloved in the 
district. 

I need hardly say that I look a good many ordinary Lepi- 
dopLerous insects that evening; hut the best were Eucosmia 
undularia, anywhere in and near the Gallop where sallows 
grew, and seventeen Sertcoris signatana around one tall sloe 
bush. I shall long remecnbei wy twelve hours' ramble over 
the Fella in August, 1871. 

C. S. Greqson. 



Captures in the New Forest in May and July, 1874. 
By Bebnabd Cooper, Esq, 

In company with my friend W. J. Argenl, I spent a short 
portion of each of these months entomologising in the New 
Forest. Our object being as much the enjoyment of 
desultory rambles as the capture of rarilies, many species 
will be found absent from the appended list, which ought 
otherwise to have been obtained ; nevertheless, a few notes 
at this dull season of the year may not be unacceptable to 
some of your readers. 

Leucophasia Sinapis. — Of this species we took both the 
spring and summer broods. It is generally distributed 
throughout the grassy rides of the plantations, but is not 
common. The second brood (the var. Diniensis of Boisduval) 
is easily distinguishable from the first by the isolation of the 
dusky apical blotch. Some tliree or four females of the 
second brood which we took are pure while, without any 
markings whatever {mentioned in Kirby as the var. Erysirai, 
Bkh.). This, I presume, is the ?ariety referred to by yoqr 
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correGpondent (Entora. viii. 21} and by Mr. Doubleday 
(Enlom. viii. 37). 

Gonepteryx Rhamni. — FJying lazily among the fiower- 
heads in July, in swarms. 

Colias Edusa. — Saw one on the 18lh July in the new 
enclosure. 

Argynnis Paphia. — Common everywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of brambles. As an instance of its abundance I 
may mention that a single sweep of the net on one occasion 
enclosed four, and on another three, specimens. Took more 
than a dozen fine specimens of the var. Valezina, besides 
several more or less torn. 

Arff^nis Aglaia and Adippe. — More local, and much less 
common than the preceding; frequenting the blossoms of 
Centaurea nigra in the flowery rides. Took a lovely series of 
each. 

Argynnis Euphrosyne and Selene. — Common. 

Vanessa Polychtoros. — A few. 

Limenilis Sibylla. — More common than in some previous 
years, being generally distributed throughout most of ihe oak 
woods. The best time lo watch the evolutions of this graceful 
insect is in the early morniog, when the flight is much lower 
than in the after part of the day. 

Thecla Hubi. — A few specimens ; end of May. 

T. Quercus. — Very common. 

Lycmna JE^on. — Abundant on the heaths. 

1,. Argiolus. — One specimen only ; July. 

Nemeobius Luctna. — A few ; end of May. 

TItanaos Tages, Hesperia Sylvaniis and Linea. — All very 
common. 

Moths, either on the wing or at sugar, were conspicnons by 
their absence. Whether owing to unfavourable weather, or 
to a scarcity of insects, or to a combination of both, it is 
certain that very little was seen on the wing after dusk. 
Diphthera Orion had been taken plentifully in June ; and 
Thyatira Batis and Derasa were common; but more than 
once had we to leave the sugar wiihout having seen a single 
specimen. The following is a list of the principal moths 
obtained: — 

LUhtisia quadra. — Two at rest; two at sugar. 

L. aureola and L. kelveola. — Several. 
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Calligenia miniata. — Very comnion. 

Eulhemonia ruxsula. — A few on the heaths in May. 

Liparis monncha. — Common in July. 

Nemoria viridala. — About half a dozen stirred oat in the 
daytime; end of May. 

Boarmia consortaria and Tephrosia consonaria. — Several ; 
end of May. 

Ephyra ttilinearia. — Several, 

Epione adfenaria. — Several ; end of May. 

Cleora lichenaria, — Several. 

C. glabraria. — One. 

Minoa eup/iorbiala. — Common, 

Pseudopierpna cytisaria. — Common, 

Selidoaema plumaria. — About forty on the heaths. 

Tephrosia biundularia. — Several, 

Scolosia undulata. — One. 

Melanlkia albicillata. — Several. 

Tkyatira batis and T. derasa. — Common; the former in 
good condition from end of May to end of July. 

AcroDycia Liguslri, A. tridens, Cymaiophora Jluctuosa, 
Triphisnajimbria, and Acosmetia caUginosa. — Several, 

Anarla Myrlilli, Hadena Genista, Euclidia glpphicOf 
E. Mi, and Calocala prominsa. — About a dozen of each. 

Catocala sponsa. — A few. 

Larva-beating was more productive; and, among others, I 
obtained two Stauropns Fagi{botli of which hare changed to 
pupEe); besides several of Notodonta dodoniea, Chaonia, 
DromedaiiuB, Diclceoides and Camclina, Diphihera Orion, 
Acronycta leporina, Amphydasis prodromaria, Orgyia pudi- 
bunda, Tephrosia extcrsaria, Boarmia consortaria, INonio- 
campa miniosa, &c. 

Bbbnard Cooper. 

Highmi Hill, WfllthamsWw. 



Entomological Notes, Captures, Sfc. 

Variety of Lyctsna Plilieas. — In August, 1873, I obtained 
a very good specimen of the pale variety of Lyctena PhWas. 
All those portions of the wings which are usually red were a 
light cream-colour on the upper side ; the under side is a 
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dull slone-colour, instead of reddish brown as in Ihe type, 

which it resembles, however, in all other respects, as far as I 
have observed. Is this variety of comtnon occurrence f It 
is mcDtioned in Newmau's 'Briliah Butterflies,' but is the 
first speciiueii X have ever seen myself, nor have I seen a 
report of its capture lately. I may add the insect was taken 
by my brother in a lane near Chatteris. — A. Harold Ruslon ; 
Aylesby House, Chatleris, February 17, 1875. 

Eupilhecia Knautiala. — Perhaps you will allow me to 
make a fen remarks on the Eupithecia which Mr. Gregson 
proposes lo call Kuautiata. In the first place I would point 
out that Mr. Gregson seems to have entirely overlooked 
Mr. Johnson's letter published in the 'Eulomologist' for 
January (Enlom. viii. 22] ; and to me the information this 
gentleman gives seems most important. He says, " that in 
fonner years heath grew abundanlly at Bull's Hill." Now 
Mr. Gregson says that he has only found Knautiata at Bull's 
Hill, where at the present time there is no heath whatever; 
but at the other localities (Hawkshead, Witberslack, and 
Formby Moss], which he has visited, both the heath and 
Knaulia arvensis were growing together; and on the heath 
only he found the Eupithecia minutata. From the above 
facts I gather that in former years both the heath and 
K. arvensis grew together at Bull's Hill (as well as at the 
other localities); but from causes, which Mr. Johnson 
explains, the heath was gradually exterminated, whereas, 
apparently, the Eupithecia was not, and, as its usual food 
failed, it look to K. arvensis; and hence the slight diflerence 
in appearance of both larva and imago. In the second place, 
as regards the difference in colour, i imagine this would be 
nothing more thau natural from the change in food. In fact, 
in the colour of the larva; of many Eupilhecia there is 
scarcely any characteristic difference at all; and from my 
experience (although I have not bred them in hundreds or 
thousands) the chief agency in affecting their colour is their 
food. With regard to such characters as "sloul," " thick," 
"stumpy," "short," &c., they can have but little value, 
unless the respective larva; are compared at the same age. 
As far as 1 can judge, at present, I think Knautiata nothing 
more than a variety of Minutata ; but if anyone will take the 
trouble to procure some eggs of Knautiata and feed the 
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larvae up entirely on healfa, and also some eggs of the usual 
form of Minutala and feed them entirely on K. arvensis, we 
should, no doubt, arriTe at a satisfactory result. — George JV. 
Bird; The Dartons, Dart/ord, Kent, February 23, 1875. 

Sugaring for Moths, — I have often searched and enquired 
as to time with regard to sugaring. In Greene's 'Insect- 
Hunter's Companion,' and in Knaggs' ' Lepidopterist's 
Guide,' are ample and excellent directions as to modes of 
mixing and exposing sugar. As to time of day, I find only 
the following notice in the latter, at p. 93: — "Many leave 
their sugared trees for home at too early an hour; it should 
be remembered that some species fly at one hour, others at 
another, and that a succession of vi&itors arrive from dusk to 
dawn." As I have a service at 8.15 a.m., nearly a mile from 
home, I seldom visit uiy trees after II p.m. My plan is to 
sugar just before duslt, and to visit the trees, which are about 
five minutes' walk from my house, every hour up to 9 p.m. 
1 seldom find anything later than this; but i was once 
rewarded at 10 p.m. hy two fine specimens of Cirrfacedia 
xerampelina. I have never met with any information as to 
time of year. During the last four years I have tried all 
periods, firom January 1st to December 31st, and have come 
to the conclusion that, in this locality at least, it does not 
pay lo sugar before August I5th or after November 30th. 
Last year sugar was unproductive ; but a collector near here 
took many sugar-insects, if I may call them so, on ripe 
blackberries at night. 1 have not tried this plan myself, but 
if as effective as sugar it is certainly cheaper. I find few 
specimens after the moon has risen; very few, moon or no 
moon, if the wind is from the east, north-east, or north. 
My trees are on the south side of a wood of some extent. 
The greatest abundance occurs on dark, damp, warm, and 
showery nights, when there is a stiffish breeze from the south 
or soulh-west; only few if the night is calm, unless the 
weather ia thundery. The trees should be visited every 
night, if passible, but need not be sugared oftener than every 
other night. Most likely there will be but few specimens 
until after the first week.— [iiez?.] Thomas E. Crallan; 
HaywartTs Heath, March 4, 1875. 

[1 shall be extremely obliged to my kind friend Mr. 
Doubleday if he will give entomologistB the benefit of faia 
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long experience in ihis branch of insect-collecting, which he 
nol merely originated, but brought to perfection. — Edward 
Newman.] 

Einmelesia unifaaciala at {Vest Wickham. — I took a 
single specimen of Eminelesia unifasciata at light, at West 
Wickham, on ihe Uih August last (1874). Tliis is, I believe, 
a new locality for this scarce species though it has been 
before recorded from Forest Hill, and lately by Mr, Marshall 
{Enlom. vii. 209} from Cheltenhatn.—ff. A. Forbes; 35, 
S. Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

Rare Lepidoptera near Limerick. — Amongst my captures 
last season have been Lobophora hexapterata, Enryniene 
dolobraria, Nonagria Typhie, Sarrothripa fterayana, P. po- 
tentillana, and Gelechia cinerella; and also the insects 
which you determined to be Camplogamma fluviata 
and Oporabia filigrammaria. Mrs. Batlersby may be inte- 
rested to know that I took six. specimens of Sarrothripa 
Revayana, and could have taken more, but was not aware of 
its rarily as an Irish insect. — IVilliam Talbot; Tarbert, 
Limerick, March 10, 1875. 

Name of Insect. — In a letter received from my friend 
Mr. Francis Smith, R.N., of H.M.S. "Repulse," he tells 
me that at Payla, in Pern, he captured a very queer-looking, 
wingless bee, and asks me if 1 can tell him what il is. As I 
am quite unable to do so I shall be very glad if any entomo- 
logist will kindly reply in the pages of this periodical. Here 
is Mr. Smith's description of il: — "A most curious insect, 
resembling a bee in all respects, but entirely devoid of wings 
or any traces of them. It is extremely rapid in its movements 
on the ground, running, when cliased, under loose stones, &c. 
At first I had ihe idea 1 had captured some sort of spider. It 
has a long sHiig. Colour bright metallic-red, and in size 
about as large as a small bluebottle." The italics are mine, 
for does not the "long sling" seem to suggest this creature 
may belong to the Ichneumonid^e, and the so-called sting bo 
its ovipositor? — Gervase F. Malhew ; H.M.S. ^^ Britannia" 
Dartmouth, March 17, 1875. 

[Will Mr. F. Smith, of the British Museum, kindly reply ? 
No one else is so capable. — Edward Newman.} 

T/ie Bignell Beating- tray. — As my entomological friends 
have designated this little apparatus by the above name, and 
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as my friend G. F. Malhew, R.X., has named it id tlie 

'Entomologist' (Eiilom. viii. 14), and having had numerous 
enquiries about it and its coDstruction, I mU give the ento- 
mological world drawings and descriptioD of it. Fig, 1 — 
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showing it opened and ready for use. Fig. 2 — ihe reverse 
side. Fig. 3 — partly opened; 4 is to be brought over to 5, 
and fixed under the notch in handle ; to close it, 4 is to be 
brought to 5 in the direction of the arrow. Figs. 4, 5 — ribs. 
The size of the tray I use is four feet six inches long and 
three feet wide, and covered with black calico; experience 
has taught me that black is the best, having liied all colours. 
The rib, thirty-five and a half inches long, is made in two 
parts, — aah, twenty-two inches, and cane, thirteen and a half 
inches; the object in having part wood is to keep that portion 
stiff, and the cane is to make the necessary curve to form the 
tray ; the cane is fastened to the wood by a brass hinge, over 
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which is passed a taper rerrnle ; the other end of the wood is 
covered wilb a Bmall Termle, about one inch in length, with a 
hole through it, 8, figs, 4, 5: a hole in the handle the 
same way. A stout piece of wire is passed ihrongh the 
whole and rivetled up tight; the calico ia fastened to the 
frame-work at 8, 9, 10, U (fig. 5) ; 11 is a piece of tape sown 
on, abont five inches long, to receive the point of the cane, 
and a false hem is made to receive tlie handle at 4, 5 (fig. 3). 
The handle, twenty-five inches for the longest and twenty 
inches for the shortest, 4 (fig.-3). From the above description 
I think anyone can make it. — G. C. Bignell; 6, Clarence 
Place, Slonehouse, Plymoulh, January 18, 1875. 

Lepismodes ingailinus. — In connection with the new 
Lepisma, reported to have been exhibited by Mr. F, H. 
Ward at a recent meeting of the Entomological Society of 
London, I would take the iiberly of asking whether the 
insect may not be thai kitchen pest which 1 described in the 
'Zoologist' for 1863 under ihe above name? The genus 
Lepismodes difiera from Lepisma in having a delicate lateral 
fringe all round the body, and in wanting the silvery scales, 
which are so familiar to microscopists as test-objects. — 
Edward Newman. 



Amtoers to Correspondents. 

Arthur Rijdon. — Forcing the Emergence of Lepidoptera 
from the Ckrymlis, and difficulty of procuring Food for the 
Young LarvtB when Hatched. — I have lalely been rearing 
moths by putting the pupee in a hothouse. The day before 
yesterday two pale tussocks emerged, and to-day I killed 
them, thinking both were males; bul, on examination, I 
found one was a female, and had laid several eggs. What I 
wish to know is when wonld these eggs emerge (not being 
kept in a hothouse), and what ought 1 to feed them on } I 
have also some lime-hawks and puss, duke of Burgundy 
frilillaries, privets, poplars, bufif-lips, and spotted elephants. 
Can I get eggs from these, and could I rear them if I was very 
careful f 

flf moths are compelled by any artificial process to emerge 
at aoy other than a natural and proper season, it follows aa a 
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matter of course iVial stiould eggs be procured from them, 
these also must batch at an uniiatiirat and unseasonable 
period of tbe year : there will be no possibility of obtaining 
proper food for tlieni, and tbey will iuevitably perish from 
stanation. — Edward Newman.] 

R. J. S. — I enclose an insect, which I shall be glad if you 
will name for me. I am undecided whether it is Phibalap- 
teryx lignata or Euboba lineolala. The lines on the hind 
wings are ^ery different to those of either of the above, as 
figured in Newman's 'Brilinb Molhs,' This moth was taken' 
on the top of a hill, in ibe neighbourhood of Porlsea, about 
the middle of February. 

[The insect is Euboiia lineolala. — Edward Newman.'] 

H. C. Hodges. — I regret ihat I am unable lo give the title 
of a book on British Pyralidea and Torlriees, excepting 
Siainton, with which you are already acquainted. 1 am not 
likely to write any more books on Natural History, — certainly 
none on Pyralides and Tortrices. I quite understand the 
diffictdiy of getting correct names, but it is scarcely reason' 
able to give our Lepidopterists the trouble of naming commOD 
insects, although many would kindly give an opinion on a 
few rare or critical insects. — Edward Ntwman. 

Charles Mann. — English Entomological Correspondent 
desired for Wisconsin, U. S. — I am corresponding secretary 
of the Natural History Society of Wisconsin, and as such am 
trying to open a correspondence with entomologists iu 
different parts of the world, who would be willing lo 
exchange for specimens collected here, those they may be 
able to collect lor us. Beetles and many other insects might 
be sent moist, as ihey come from the alcohol, in a tin box, or 
perhaps a wooden one. Bulterflies could be folded in stiff 
paper, with folded wings, I should be glad of the addresses 
of collectors in some of the English colonies or other dislant 
places, and one or two colleclors in England. 1 should also 
like a correspondent in England who would give me coins for 
insects or valuable minerals, or perhaps even prepared skins 
of our native birds. It is in the interests of science that I 
venture to address jou, and it is on that plea that I hope it 
will receive jour allention. 

[As the 'Entomologist' circnlales in every pari of the 
world, it will be the belter plan for naturalials, who seek such 
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correspondence and exchange, to correspond directly wilh 
Mr. Mann, wiibout the iiilervenlion or assistance of any lliird 
person. — Edaiard Newman.'] 



Death of Dr. Gray. — John Edward Gray, for fifty years 
an active officer of ihe Zoological Department of the British 
Museum, from which InsiiLnlion he retired only in last 
December, succumbed to the inclemency of an English spring 
on Sunday the 7ih of the preRent month (March) having just 
completed his seventy-fifih year. He was the son of Samuel 
Fredefick Gray, who acquired considerable notoriety as a 
botanist from his havinf; been the first to introduce Jiissieu's 
classification of plants into this country, in a work intituled 
"The Natural Arrangement of British Plants," Dr. Gray 
himself stronglv advocating the new system. The reception 
of the work was not altogether favourable, for at that time 
there was a very prevalent feeling, especially in the Linnean 
Society, against the introduction into the Science of Botany 
of any olher than the sexual and numerical classification 
promulgated by Liuneus. It was probably under these 
circvimstances that Dr. Gray turned his attention more 
exclusively to Zoology, and in 1824, through the influence 
of the late John George Children, he was appointed an 
assistant in the Zoological Department of the British'Museum ; 
and in 1840, on the retirement of Mr, Children, he succeeded 
to the post of Keeper of the Zoological cullection to that 
establishment. 

Few naturalists now living will recollect the meagre state of 
this collection when Dr. Gray's services were first acquired; 
but those who, like myself, can look thus far back into the 
past, will bear willing testimony to the vast improvements 
which took place under his auspices: his labours were 
energetic and unremitting, and he eventually succeeded 
in obtaining for our national collection a reputation second 
to none in Europe. And here it must be observed that this 
eminent success is not to be attributed solely to Dr. Gray's 
incessant zeal in advocating the purchase by the trustees of 
collectionsmadebj our fellow-countrymen and others in all parts 
of the world : seeing that whenever he experienced a difficulty 
in obtaining the necessaiy supplies from Parliamentary grants, 
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he did not hesitate to apply his own income to the acquisition 
of a specimen or a collection which he considered it important " 
that the nation should possess. Indeed the growth of the 
collection under so liheral a regime outran the means of 
accommodation, and the crowded slate of the shelves soon 
tended ill some degree to preclude the careful examination of 
the multitudinous ohjecls assembled. 

The task of describing and cataloguing these vast 
collections followed as a maiter of course. This was a most 
Herculean labour, and one that could not be accomplished 
single-handed. Dr. Gray therefore engaged the assistance 
and co-operation of the most advanced zoologists in every 
department of the Science. Thus, through his instrumentality, 
we have eight catalogues of sucklers, three of sucklers and 
birds together, nine of birds, nx of reptiles, and twelve of 
fishes. Ii is, however, in entomology that he has- rendered 
the greatest service to Science, having issued nine catalogues 
of Coleoplera, ^1)*? of Orllioplera, ^te of Nenroplera, ten of 
Hemiptera, forty-one of Lepidoptera, seven of Diptera, and 
three of Crustacea. In addition to these we hare sixteen 
catalogues or lists of Molluscous, and fonr of Radiate animals. 
Again, we have a series of twenty catalogues of exclusively 
British animals; thus by separating the British from the 
general coUeciions, the English student has the opportunity 
of acquiring with less labour a knowledge of the natural pro- 
ductions of his own country. This simple enumeration of 
catalogues exhibits more clearly than can be done by any 
words of mine, what Dr. Gray accomplished on behalf of 
Natural History in our conn try, but these catalogues by no means 
comprise the whole of his most useful labours in ibis direction. 
In the " Spicelegia Zoologica" he published original figures 
and short systematic descriptions of new and previously 
nnfigured animals, and thesewerecontinuedinihe "Zoological 
Miscellany," a serial having the same stylo and objects. He 
also conlribnied the natural history portion of the voyages of 
the "Erebns and Terror," only lately completed. Of his 
various minor papers the list alone, published in 1852, 
occupies twenty pages in ilie " Bibliograpbia Zoologias;" 
and the Catalogue of the Royal Society enumerates no 
less than four hundred aud ninety-seven papers from hts ever- 
active pen. 
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Dr. Gray's descriptions are almost entirely conRned lo the 
exterior; it seemed liis especial aim to seize on those 
differences which are the most obvious, and would be the 
first lo be noticed by the student when he begins lo turn his 
attention to the examination of species; and in that department 
he was successful and lucid. It was perhaps my misfortune 
lo differ from him in his view of the param.ounl value of 
superficial character, believing, as I do, that we should first 
associate those animals which agree in intimate, internal, and 
physiological characters, and only utilize differences of the 
exterior or extremities in the smaller groups as of genera or 
species. As an instance of the tendency 1 have mentioned, 
I believe that Dr. Gray to the last persisted in treating the 
marsupial animals as a section of the Feric, or beasts of prey, 
whilst others have considered these wonderful creatures as 
forming a series equally important with the placental series, 
and in many instances parallel iherewith. In this view of 
the primary importance of the marsupial character I always 
concurred, and hence it was my misfortune to differ from one 
whose knowledge and industry had placed him at the very 
head of the Science. It seems desirable to add that in the 
expression of this view as to the comparatively minor 
importance of the marsupial character. Dr. Gray is supported 
by the published works of six eminent zoologists enumerated 
by Mr. Walerhouse in his Natural History of " Marsupialia, 
or Pouched Animals:" these are Storr, llliger, Frederic 
Cuvier, Bennett, Swainson, aud Ogilhy. In the work lo 
which I have alluded Mr. Waterhouse has expressed an 
opinion opposed to that of the eminent zoologists I have 
mentioned, but in exact accordance with my own. As a 
noteworthy exception lo the propensity to avail himself ol 
external characters in his descriptions, 1 am delighted to 
invite attention to tiie use which Dr. Gray made of the skull 
in some of his most valuable contributions to Zoology. I 
would particularly mention three very recent instances. The 
first appears in the 'Zoologist' for December, 1872, and is 
intituled "The Seals that permanently reside in or occasion- 
ally visit the British Islands" (S. S. '3333), The second is 
in the same journal for January and continued in March, 1873, 
and intituled "A Catalogue ol the Whales and Dolphins inha- 
biting or incidentally visiting the seas surrounding the British 
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laUndM" (& S. 3957 tnd S. S. 3431) : sad tbe third, xrhicb 
exceefls both the olbers in peroianent ralae >0fj in richne&s of 
illuUralioa (being accompanied by excelleut Ggarea of no less 
than forty-two skulls) i% pablisbed as a separate rolmne 
inlitnled " Hand-list of the Edrataie, ThickskiDoed, and 
Ruminant Mammals ia the British Maseum": it is dated 
1B73. These, the latest of Dr. Gray's labours — and it may 
truly be said of them FinU coronal opus — are wonderful 
examples of rigour of mind and energy of purpose, enduring 
to the very close of life. 

In his domestic relations Dr. Gray was peculiarly happy: 
ID lS-i6 he married Emma Mana Gray, the widow of 
a cousin, and a lady equally remarkable for her amiable 
disposition, her nnmerous accomplish men tti, and for the 
cordial and indefatigable assistance she rendered to her 
husband in his ecienlific pursuits. As an artist her faithful 
delineation of molluscotis animals for tbe use of students, is 
aboie all praise. Few naturalists bad previously ventured 
beyond the gfaell, and I am old enoagb to recollect the lime 
when to prefer the anatomical details of the somewhat 
Dninvitinganifna/ to ils elegantly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured dmelliiiff, would have been considered an indtcaiioa 
of the worst possible taste. Mrs. Gray thought otherwise, 
and her judgmeut has been accepted by alt who have followed 
bef in the study of these Httle-known objects. Her admirable 
drawings were of infinite assistance to her husband. 

The mortal remains of the naturalist were interred at Lewis- 
ham old church on Saturday the 13th of March. The funeral 
rites were performed in the simplest and most unoslenlaiious 
manner. A plain hearse conveyed the coffin, and was 
followed by two private carriages containing the mourners, 
who were few in Dumber, and confined to the immediate 
relatives of the deceased and one or two of his most intimate 
friends. By Dr. Gray's emphatic and repeated request no 
mourning coaches were employed. Dr. Giiniher, Mr. 
Frederick Smith, Mr. Busk, together with Dr. Gray's two old 
Museum attendants, Mr. Gerrard and Mr. J. Saunders, stood 
round the grave, and thus paid the last tribute of respect to 
one of the greatest zoologists that this country has ever 
produced. — Edward Newman. 
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Descripiiom of Oak-galls. Translated from Dr. G.L. Mair's 
' Die Milteleuiopaischen Eicbengallen' by Mrs. Hubert 
Herromeb n6e Weise. 

(Continnfld irom p. 70.) 
Fig. 33. Kg. 33 a. 
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23. Cynips polycera, Gir. — This gall is found in the axils of 
the leaves of sbiubby specimens of Quercua pubescens, rarely 
onQ.sessilifloraand Q. peduiiciilata. In tbe centre it measures 
one centimetre in length, and is of an inveit^d conical shape. 
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The blunt point of the cone by whiclr it is attached to the 
twig is somewhat flattened ; the base of the cone, viz. the 
upper end of the gall, forms an almost circular, 6at disk, in 
the centre of which there is often found a small excrescence. 
This disk is one centimetre in diameter, and has a well- 
defined border, often quite sharp; on this border there are 
generally sereral projections pointing outwards, and tenni- 
nating in a sharpish point. At first the gall is green, but later 
turns to a yellowish brown. In the section beneath the disk 
there is a large, spherical inner gall, coarsely striated, thick- 
walled, and hard, which touches the moderately hard gall- 
substance on all sides, but is not joined to it. If that part of 
the gall near the twig (just below the inner gall) contains 
parasitic larvae, then the gati assumes a cylindrical shape, as 
the parasites occasion a swelling in the lower part of the gall. 
In most cases the development of the Cynips larva is not 
disturbed by the Synergus larva, so that the gall-maker and 
the parasite may be bred from the same gall. I found the 
Cynips quite mature in the first half of October, while the 
gall was still green ; but, according to my observations, it 
does not emerge till the end of October or the beginning of 
November. Cynips subterranea, Gir., certainly belongs to 
this species, as Dr. Giraud tells me that this gall is only a 
modified form of C. polycera. The specimens which I have 
received from him differ from C. polycera in their smaller 
size, and by their being attached to under-ground twigs, or 
those which are more or less covered with moss or leaves. — 
G. L. Mayr. 

This remarkable gall was first figured by Malpighi ('Opera 
Omnia,' i. 123, fig. 50), but was not noticed from his time till 
Giraud described the insect and gall anew in 1859 (Verb. d. 
zool.-bolan, Ges. is. S40), Neither this species nor the 
preceding have occurred in Britain. Synergus melanopus, 
S. pallicornis, and Ceroptrcs aralor, are its inquilines, all 
appearing in April and May of the second year. Calliraome 
regius and Megastigiuus dorsalis are probably both parasitic 
on the gall-maker. Dr. Mayr notices the interesting fact 
that the position of the Synergus does not interfere with 
the gall-maker: this is contrary to the history of the 
greater number of galls, as in most cases the inquihnes 
(Synergi) cause the death of the Cynips, either by its 
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imprisonment or by abstracting the vegetal substance 
which serves for its support. lu our common marble, or 
Devonshire, gall, produced by Cynips Kollari, both cases 
occur, (I) the inqiiilines living gregariously round the inner 
gall and so destroying the Cynips, or (2) the inquiline living 
singly in a small cell in the parenchyma, generally near the 
petiole or base of the gall : when this is the case the 
Synergus and Cynips may be bred from the same gall. Which 
particular species of Synergus this refers to I believe has not 
been satisfactorily determined, but our knowledge of the 
economy of the different insects inhabiting galls is very 
unsatisfactory at present. — E. A. Fitch. 

24. Cynips caliciformis, Gir. — The 
spherical, pea-sized gall of this species is 
found in the axils of the leaves of Quercns 
pubescens, rarely in those of Q. sessili flora 
or Q. pediinculata. Its brown (at first 
green) surface is beautifully faceted and 
closely covered with very short hairs, 
somewhat in the form of scales. Each 
facet is either convex or nearly flat, and , 
has in its centre a small shining, generally ' 
hairless, papilla. The section shows this 
layer of bark to be thin and united with 
Ihe large, moderately thick-walled inner 
gall. The gall is not deciduous. I have 
not yet been able to obtain the gall- , 
maker. — G. L. Mayr. 

This species is very rare on the Con- 
tinent, and has not been found in Britain, 
nielanopus, S. Reinhardt, and Ceroptres arator, occur in its 
gall.— £. A. Fitch. 




Doings at Sallows. By G. F. Matbew, Esq., R.N., F.L.S. 

Wbiting to several of my entomological correspondents 
lately, I have complained bitterly of the absence of sallows 
within easy reach of Dartmouth, for the few bushes I ihen 
knew of were either so tall or surrounded by such a mass of 
brushwood as to be entirely inaccessible. I have since, 
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however, had reaspii to change my opinion, for on the 25th 
of last month, while travelling from Dartmouth to Torquay, 
I observed a Email bush in profuse bloom growing by the 
edge of a wood on the hanks of ihc Dart, and no great way 
from Dartmouth. The following afternoon I landed on the 
railway jusl abreast the ship, and walked up the line to have 
a look at the bush by daylight, and clear aw'ay any under* 
growth that might be in the way. On the road I discovered 
another rather stunted bush growing in a small clearing in a 
dense wood of young oaks, and quite easy to get at. It 
looked perfection, as the flowers were very thick, just open, 
and of the brightest yellow, while the surrounding air was 
loaded with their rich perfume, and bees innumerable were 
feasting to their hearts' content. 1 felt certain that if the 
Ta-.niocampse were well out, this bush would prove very 
attractive, and I should reap a rich harvest in the 
evening. 

1 then walked on to the other bush, which was on a steep, 
rough slope, just outside a wood, and I found thick brambles 
beneath it; but these I managed to clear away with a large 
pocket-knife. This bush was not so thickly covered with 
flowers as the other, but still there were plenty on it, and its 
situation was good. 

The afternoon was soft and bright, with a gentle breeze 
from the west, and Tortricodes hyemana was flying merrily 
among the oak scrub, while Cicindela campestris disported 
itself on the dry banks. On palings Xylocampa lithoriza was 
unusually common, and 1 captured no less than fourteen fine 
specimens, and might have taken more had 1 wished to do 
so. They generally repose somewhere where the surrounding 
hue harmonizes so completely with their own markings that 
they are exceedingly difficult to see, and it requires a good 
eye and some practice to detect them, although occasionally 
1 have taken them at rest on black-painted palings, where of 
course they were very conspicuous; but I have always 
fancied these must have been individuals whose faculties 
had been overcome by the previous evening's dissipation. 

After dinner, at half-past seven, 1 left the ship again for 
the sallows. By this lime the weather had changed, a thick 
fog having rolled in from the sea; but as it was still very 
mild, with scarcely a breath of wind blowing, I considered it 
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a favourable night, for these damp, warm evenings are inva- 
riably the best. On reaching the first sallow (the one growing 
in the small clearing in the oak wood), lighting my lantern, 
and throwing its gleams on the bush, a sight met my gaze 
which I have never before experienced during the whole 
course of my entomological career. The blossoms were 
actually swarming with moths, and hundreds of others fluttered 
round struggling for a meal ! On nearly every flower there 
were at least three moths ; and the fresh arrivals, crowding on 
to those who had already partaken too freely, dislodged them, 
and they fell helplessly to tlie ground below, but appeared 
soon to recover, for 1 noticed them in anmbers crawling np 
the branches in quest of another meal. This host of moths 
was composed chiefly of Tseniocampa cruda, although 
T. miniosa, T. munda, T. rubricosa, T. golhica, and T. slabilis, 
were present; besides Hoporina croceago, Xylocampa lilho- 
riza, Cerastis Vaccinii, Eupithecia abbreviata, E. exiguala, 
E. pumilata, and Hybernia progemmaria. I took one of 
Mr. Bignell's beating-trays with me {not the patent improved 
pattern, described in the last number of the ' Entomologist,' 
p. 89); but having forgotten the tin-holder for the outriggers 
and handle it was, comparatively speaking, useless, although ' 
1 used il, after a fashion, as a small sheet. Upon beating the 
bush the etfect was perfectly marvellous, the sheet and 
ground around it being literally covered with moths; and in 
addition to this a plentiful supply of them were deposited on 
my head, shoulders, &c. As soon as they began to recover 
they flew in such crowds round my lantern as almost to 
obscure it, and once or twice they actually succeeded in 
getting inside, through the ventilating aperture at the lop, 
and extinguished the light. 

Bals were in great force, and so bold that they often took 
moths from the flowers right under my nose; and once or 
twice I fancy, from the vibrations of their wings close to my 
ears, that they must have selected a victim from my hat or 
shoulders. 

Coleoplera were represented by numerous specimens of 
Dryops feniorata, a species which, I believe, was formerly 
considered rare. Hymenoptera were not absent, for Bombus 
terreslris, too lazy or too tipsy to return home, had taken up 
its quarters for the night, deeply and snugly buried amidst 
the downy anthers of the flowers. 
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Several Teeniocampa cruda fell on lo my sheet in the 
clutches of a pallid-hued spider; and on a log of nood lying 
on the ground I saw a centipede busily occuipied sucking the 
juices of another, which it had doubtless captured while it 
was in a state of unconsciousness, 

I reached the ship again at eleven o'clock, well pleased 
with my evening's captures; and by that time the fog had 
cleared away and the slara shone out brightly. 

The next evening (the 27th) it was bright and ntild, but 
with a strong breeze from the north-west ; but as I intended 
to leave Dartmouth the following day, and should be away 
for a week or ten days, I thought 1 had better pay another 
visit to the sallows, as they would probably be pags6 by the 
time 1 returned. I found Tccniocampa cruda just as abundant 
as on the previous evening, and T. miniosa bad considerably 
increased in numbers; but tbey were nearly all males, for 
out of twenty-eight I boxed, only two belonged to the opposite 
si!X. I have noticed this is generally the case with Ttenio- 
campiB. Hoporina croceago and T^niocampa uiunda put in 
an appearance again ; but my grandest capture for the 
evening was a fine Dasycampa nibigiuea. 

The result of the two evenings was as follows;— r 

Dasycampa ruhiffinea.- — One female. 

Hoporina croceago, — Eight females and one male. 

TfEfiiocatnpa miniosa. — Twenty-eight males and two 
females. Could have taken many more of this species bad I 
wished. 

T. munda. — Three males; evidently only just coming out. 

Xylina rhlzoiitha. — Two females. 

TtBriiocampa rubricosa, T.gothica, T.siabiUs,a7id CerasHs 
Vaccinii, — Common, 

Xylocampa lithoriza. — Several very dark varieties. 

Eupilhecia abbreviala, E.exiguata,E.pumilala,Hybernia 
progemmaria, Torlncodes hyemana, and Diurnea fagella. — 
Several. 

Tisniocampa cruda. — lu prodigious numbers, and I selected 
several varieties. 

Of the above Hoporina croceago, Xylina rhJzolitba, Taenio- 
campa rubricosa, T. goibica, and Xylocampa lithoriza, have 
been good enough to supply me with eggs; and I hope on 
my return to H.M.S, "Britannia," at Dartmouth, 1 shall find 
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that Dasycampa rubiginea has done so also. But I may as 

well ohserve here, to prevent disappointment or the Ivoiible 
of correspondence, that any duplicate eggs I may have of the 
above are all promised. It is strange that Tasniocampa 
instabilis, wliich is supposed to be "generally common and 
distributed," did not appear. Perhaps I shall see it later on 
in the season. 

Gervase F. Mathew. 
Inatow, North Devon, 
AprU 3, 1875. 



Collecting as il was, and as it now is. By H. R. Cox, Esq. 

Collecting is at present carried on very differently from 
how it was fifteen or twenty years ago. It is now much harder 
work than it was then, owing to the great number there are in 
the field. So far so good ; but (which is much to be lamented) 
the good old free spirit of collecting is rarely to be found. 
Years ago, when a fevr entomologists started on a day's 
ruralizing, what unbiassed delight was experienced and 
evinced by us all! We started at early morn, intent on one 
object, — a day's thorough and innocent enjoyment. If one 
of our Dumber captured a rarity we all were pleased ; how wo 
congratulated bim, and loved to admire his specimen ! If the 
rest of ns were unfortunate there was no grumbling, no unplea- 
sant exhibition of the "green-eyed monster;" there were no 
insinuations of Mr. Dealer So-and-so having that season 
imported a few gross of continental pupce, and of having 
placed them in the woods for development, with a view to 
"making" them "British." 

The object was, then, principally a day's innocent pleasure, 
and not so much with a view to amassing a large number of 
specimens in the shortest possible time. We want some of 
that collecting spirit now, for the pleasure of entomological 
rambles is comparatively little sought after; it is, " Who has 
the largest collection f " And much to the disgrace to many 
of our time, if collectors cannot get their coveted specimens 
by honest exertions, they will cheat in exchanging (or 
" bartering," as one of our best Lepidopterisls facetiously 
termed it) ; or else procure foreign specimens, and insert 
them as British. Shame on these eolleclors; their originally 
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pure pursuit is getting more dishonest tban English horse- 
dealing. 

A proof of the deterioration of the manners of most of our 
collectors is that they are now generally considered, by 
the non-entomological public, as persons of questionable 
character. A gentleman, maybe perhaps one of large inde- 
pendent property, or perhaps a " reverend divine," is staying 
with his family at a village; ere he exhibits his deadly 
weapons he is considered quite comme il faut, but let him 
once shoTT his amusement he is immediately dubbed as 
"only a fly-catcher;" he is snubbed by the world in general, 
and loolied at by all as some one to be carefully avoided. 
This is no mere conjecture, as I have repeatedly of late 
noticed it in various parts of England. 

While collecting last year, in the Hampshire woods, I 
came across a dealer that I welt knew. On showing him my 
night's total captures at sugar, Mr. Z. remarked, with an 
indescribably sly chuckle: "Oh, yes! Ah! He, be! but 
the other box;" insinuating that 1 had another private fuller 
box in niy pocket. This is not said against the dealers; by 
no means ; but merely to show what little faith they now have 
in ihe word of amateurs, so much dissembhng and deceit are 
there among them. 

I knew a gentleman, of considerable standing in the ento- 
mological world, who succeeded in obtaining from a boy a 
somewhat raulilated specimen of a very rare butterfly ; it was 
caught at the end of Lhe gentleman's garden. On exhibiting 
it at one of onr entomological meetings, a whisper was 
immediately started insinuating that it was very much like an 
imported German specimen; this remark soon developed 
itself in quiet corners into "decidedly German!" All this 
shows there is in the present day much deception among 
collectors. 

Those who may chance to read these few hasty remarks 
will perhaps say : " What is the use of thus complaining?" 
To which 1 reply: "Can we not start a new clique of 
collectors, who, throwing aside all contamination they may 
have imbibed from the modern school, will follow the Science 
in its original and pure manner, arrange their gatherings for 
a day's sport, and collect or exchange in the style of the 
'good old times?'" 

H. Ramsay Cox. 
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Entomological Notes, Captures, Sgc, 

Notes from Wilherslack, near Grange. — In January last, 
tired ol' the monotony of winter, I took my bag and a few 
implements of the craft and started for Witherslack, At the 
worst period of the year, and in miserable weather, litllo 
could be done in Entomology; yet a fair quantity of the 
larrffi of Psychoides verhuellella, feeding in A. Ruta-mnraria 
on the face of the rock opposite the inn, some LithocoUetes 
spiin-up in oak leaves, a few chrysalides from under moss on 
trees, and a sackful of dead leaves of various species, will no 
doubt reward the expedition later on in the year. This plan 
of collecting large quautities of leaves, and keeping them 
until at least midsummer, will be found to repay a trial, 
especially by a Micro-Lepidopterist, — Nepticulffij Litho- 
coUetes, Incurvariae, and plenty of hybemating larvm, being 
secured, which could not otherwise be easily obtained. The 
mombs of January and July, in Witherslack, present indeed 
a marked contrast; in the laller, everything that could be 
desired by artist, botanist, or entomologist. Rich in insects, 
plants, and scenery, the lover of Nature, having once rambled 
through the woods of Ulpha, basked in the afternoon sun in 
the " Plantation," or climbed the Sleep of Whitbarrow, must 
indeed be fastidious if dissatisfied. But especially is this the 
Paradise of the Micro-Lepidopterist, the various nature of the 
soil and rocks favouring the growth of the most diverse 
species of plants, and the broken character of the district 
affording sheltered places for research in the most unfavour- 
able weather. Small plantations of oak, birch, mountain-ash, 
sallow, buckthorn, and various kinds of fir, break the mono- 
tony of a large expanse of peat, covered with heather and 
Myrica Gale, over which rise at intervals little hills of lime- 
stone, with plants peculiar to themselves, and affording ft 
distant prospect of Morecambe Bay. Recollections of the 
happy hours passed here with a friend, and hopes for the 
coming future on the ground so well known, yet so exhaust- 
less, made my trip as pleasant as according to general 
opinion it would be disagreeable. Later on in the season I 
hope to be able to send a few remarks on the Lepidoplera of 
this district, not confining myself to the captures of any 
particular year, but including the total results of many an 
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expedition. Id this Mr. HodgkiDson,who has taken so many 
fipecies in this locality, and has made it his head-quarters, 
has proinised lo assist ; and by far the greater share of 
information nill be due to the patience and perseverance he 
for HO many years has shown in the pursuit of Entomology. 
J. H. Threl/all; 17, Ribblesdale Place, Prestov. 

New Forest Insects (Eutom. viii. 84). — I was surprised in 
reading Mr. B. Cooper's interesting list of New Forest captures 
in 1874 to notice that he speaks of the scarcity in that year of 
certain species. I will not trouble your readers with a list of 
my caplures, as it would nearly be a repetition of Mr. 
Cooper's, but will merely say I found Leucophasia Sinapis 
decidedly common, and not so local as in most seasons. I 
easily captured two dozen specimens in an hour. I find the 
nearly white variety equally common in both broods. Lime- 
nitis Sibylla, though pretty common, was not nearly so 
plentiful as in the year 1869, when it swarmed in every wood 
here. Lycjeua Argioius was pretty common; I took twenty- 
six specimens; and of Nemeobius Luciua about twenty. 
The "new enclosure" is a somewhat vague term, as there are 
BO many new ones. I have observed that in whatever 
direction one is collecting, the "natives," in giving instruc- 
tions, invariably mention a "new enclosure." The "natives" 
are getting so entomological here that they can nearly always 
tell what species one is searching for, i.e. when they know 
the particular locality the "fly-ketcherr" is going to: they 
always encourage the collector by telling him, "You'll ketch 
he there." I noticed Coiias Edusa and C. Hyale within half 
a mile of Lyndhurst in 1869, but have not seen either species 
since. — H. Ramsay Cox ; Lyndhurst. 

Sugaring /or Moths (Entom. viii. 88). — I do not know that 
I can give Mr. Crallan much information, that will be new 
to him, about sugaring trees for moths, but, in the first 
place, I may say that there is always some uncertainty 
attending it, moths being frequently very abundant one 
night, while on another, apparently equally favourable, 
scarcely any will be seen. The sugar should always bo 
applied to the trees before sunset, and, when practicable, it 
should be put on warm, as the scent is much more powerful 
than when it is applied cold. The greatest number of moths 
will generally be found about three quarters of an hour after 
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sunset, and in spring and autumn but few will be found after 
ten o'clock. Many species visit the sugar about an hour 
before sunrise in llie Tnorning. Sugar is almost useless in the 
neighbourhood of lime-lrees when ihey are in bloom, and 
also when there is much honeydew. There is a row of 
seventeen lime-lrees in the field adjoining my garden, and I 
have sugared the trunks for more than thirty years in every 
month, except the four winter ones, — November, December, 
January, and February. Upon these trees! have captured 
nearly every Noctua which occurs in this neighbourhood, — 
Henry Doubleday; Epping, April 21, 1875. 

[I am sure entomologists will be much obliged to Mr. 
Doubleday for these notes. I believe his experience is 
greater than that of any other entomologist living. X may 
add, as it is usual for every entomologist to keep a diary of 
his captures, thai the publication of these diaries, or excerpts 
from them, would be of extreme interest ; but they should be 
prepared in a systematic, and I need not say a careful, 
manner. 1 will give an imaginary day: — "May 1st. Wind 
light, S.S.W. Temperature, 65". Fahr. ; inclining to rain. 

Sugared at Loughton. Captures " The advantages 

of such diaries can scarcely be estimated too highly : coming 
from eight or nine hundred localities, not only would they 
shovr us the exact range of a species, but would also teach us 
when to expect it, and under what atmospheric conditions, — 
Edward Newman.] 

Description of the Larva of Eubolia periholata. — The 
eggs were laid in a chip-box on the 18th September, 1874, 
and the larvse left the egg-shells during the first week in 
October: they fed in Ulex Europseus (the common furze), 
almost exclusively on the blossoms, and after hybernation 
continued to feed nutil the end of April, when ibey had 
attained their full size; two or three have already spun up 
between the folds of some muslin in the breeding cage; two 
of the larvai are now before me, full fed, yet exhibiting no 
change of colour or any disposition to spin. The larva rests 
in a perfectly straight position, but on being touched raises 
the anterior extremity, arching its back a little; its legs are 
then directed forwards, and closely appressed together, 
forming an almost continuous mass wiih the head. In crawl- 
ing it makes a very decided arch, bending the body nearly 
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double. Head prone, slightly narrower than the 2nd seg- 
ment, into nhicb it is partially received ; it is spavingly beset 
with short, straight hairs. Body robust, more resembling 
thai of a Leucania than that of a Geometer, a resemblance 
which is rather increased by its pale colour and longitudinal 
striping; every part of the body, but especially the anal 
extremity, bears short, straight, scattered hairs; a raised 
lateral skiu-fold extends the whole length of the body, and 
the segmental and sectional divisions are clearly defined. 
Head and body putty-coloured; bead with a few darker 
markings on each cheek, and five black ocelli on each side 
near the mouth; the space in which these ocelli are placed 
is paler than the rest of the head ; the dorsal surface of the 
body has three compound stripes extending its entire length ; 
the medio-dorsal is divided longitudinally into three divisions, 
the middle one of which is composed of a series of wood- 
brown markings, and these again are resolvable into mere 
dots ; the lateral divisions are pale brown, bordered with a 
series of darker dots ; the side stripes partake of the same 
triple character, and include the spiracles, which are circular 
and as black as jet; the ventral surface has a triple median 
stripe, the middle division of which is single, the external 
divisions double. I am indebted to Mr. W. A. Luff, of 
Mansell Street, Guernsey, for a supply of these previously- 
unknown larvEe, They were forwarded purposely that I 
might describe them in the 'Entomologist;' and I am much 
gratified to make this public acknowledgment of Mr. Luff's 
kindness. — Edward Newman. 

Ewpithecia extensaria taken in Yorkshire.— I received a 
Geometia from Mr. Piest, of York, this morning, which he 
wished me to name for him if I knew it. It is Eupilfaecia 
extensaria of Freyer, a very striking and rare species, which, 
I believe, has never before been captured out of Russia; this 
specimen is beautifully perfect. 1 have a male and female in 
poor condition, which were given to me by the late Julius 
Lederer, who said it was very rare. Dr. Slaudinger has never 
had it for sale. It is figured by Herrich-Schajffer in his 
'Geometrae,' figs. 124, l'i3; it is a very large species, and 
quite distinct from any other Eupithecia, — Hem-y DoabUday 
Epping, April 16, 1875. 

[Mr. Prest adds the following information : — " The 
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men was talien by Mr. Sawyer, late of Hull, but now residing 
in York. He found it on some waste ground near Hull." 
Referring to Herrich-Scliffiffer, p. 125, I find he considers 
Extensaria as synonymous with Prolongaria of Zeller, pub- 
lished in llie ' Isis' for 1846, p, 198. GuenSe is of the same 
opinion, but adopts the name Prolongata. He gives Livonia, 
Southern Russia, Altai, as the localities where the species 
occurs. (Uran. et Phal. ii. 336.) I add below Herrich- 
Schflefi'er's specific description and Guenee's observations, 
both of which are interesting. " Extensaria, m., Suppl. 124, 
125. Large, cinereous, with three simple, narrow, sharp- 
pointed, whitish fasciic; the first and second sharply angled 
before the anterior margin, the third united at the tip of the 
wing with an undulated line." {H.-S. Geoni, p. 122.) "A 
fine species, which cannot be confounded with any other, 
whether we regard its size and the very lanceolate form of its 
fore wings, or their nearly straight white bands on a yellow- 
gray ground; the fir.st and second elbowed on the subcostal 
ray; the third forming a lelter Y at the cosla, whence it 
unites with the subtermtnal tine, a gray band, acutely pointed 
at the extremity, intervening between them. The female is 
smaller than the male, and has still narrower wings. The 
specimens from Livonia are larger, and have a yellower tint, 
than those from the Altai." (Guenee, Uran. et Phal. ii. 336.) 
This is indeed a fine addition to our list of Uritish Eupithecise, 
and I mostheariilycongratulate both Mr. Sawyer and Mr. Prest 
on the discovery. The latter gentleman has kindly given me 
more particulars of the locality where it was taken, but wishes 
me not to publish them at present. — Edtcard Newman.^ 

Eupiihecia minulata Lariie feeding on Achillea mille- 
folium. — Fearing some colleclois think that E. minutata is 
entirely a heath-feeder, a few years ago I took three or four 
larvs feeding on the flowers of the yarrow, and as they had 
every appearance of a png-larva I took very great care of 
them, in the hope that they might turn out to be a new pug, 
but to my disappointment they proved to be E. tuinutata. 
The larva was quite a dirty while colour; not pink, as when 
feeding on heath. These larvje were collected nearly a mile 
from any heath. — Geonje Baker i 47, Kedleslon Street, Derby. 

Description of the Larva of Coremia Quadrijasciata, — 
The caterpillar is clearly divided into two colours by s line 
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running from the head lo the extremity of the last pair of 
claspers; the spiracles lie in this line of division. The dorsal 
space is brown, variegated in shade from a light smoky brown 
lo almost black, by interrupted lines running throughout its 
length, interspersed with numerous light-coloured blotches; 
four rows of minute warts run down this space, from each of 
which a short bristle is emitted. The head is slightly smaller 
than the 2nd segment, and of two shades of brown. The 
spiracles are black. The ventral space is of a vary light brown, 
having a tinge of pink, and variegated, like the back, with 
blotches of a mnch lighter shade. The caterpillar thickens 
towards the middle, tapering gradually to each extremity. 
It assumes the form of an Ionic volute when annoyed. 
These larviB were hatched on the 28lh July from eggs 
deposited by a female captured a day or two previously. 
They have fed at various intervals throughout the winter on 
Galium MollugOj and moulted for the last time about the 
middle of March. — [Rev.] P. H. Jennings; Lniigfield Rectoi-y, 
Gravesend, April 13, 1875. 

Levcania unipuncta or exlranea at LyndhuTsl. — I have 
received this morning from a son of Dr. Parker, of Lyndhurst, 
a tine specimen of Lencania extranea, which he says he took 
there last month. There is something very singular in the 
occurrence of a few specimens of this species here. Are they 
imported in any stage ? It swarms in America, from Canada 
to Brazil; aud a Leucania is also very common in Brazil, 
which appears but a slight variety of it. — Henry Doubleday. 
(In a letter lo E. Newman.) 

[The larva of this molh is ihe formidable " army-worm" of 
the United States. A great deal of information respecting it 
will be found in the ' American Stale Entomologist,' p. 47; 
reprinted in the 'Entomologist,' v. 91, with an editorial note 
by myself, staling that it was first described by Haworlh, 
p. 174, under ihe name of Noctua unipuncta, or "while 
speck." Prior to this there appeared an extract from the 
'Liverpool Mercury,' together with an enquiry by my friend 
Mr. Birchall {Eutom. iii. 167), and a reply by Mr. Muller 
(Id, iii. 215), who gices several references to its occurrence in 
Europe, but refers it to the genus Ileliothis and the species 
Armiger, a mistake both as to genus and species, which bad 
previously appeared in the first volume, of the 'Zoological 
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Record' (1864). The larva of Heliolbis armiger is only too 

well known, ill the Western States of the Union, under the 
name of tiie " fall army- worm," and is thus never con- 
founded with the true army-worm. My readers are further 
referred to the 'American Entomologist and Botanist,' article 
"Army-worm," pp. 52, 53, and Lencania unipuncta, pp. 106, 
111, 328, and 340: some of the information contained in 
these papers is extremely interesting. I will give extracts : — 
" In the corner where we saw them thickest, being oppressed 
with famine behind and our entrenchment in front, they 
turned on and devoured each other, the larger eating the 
smaller, and sometimes two making a meal of the same 
unfortunate, I did not see them kill each other. It may be 
that the living attacked only those already dead. I saw live 
ones carrying about dead ones in their jaws, like a pig with 
an ear of corn, as though to avoid the others, and to enjoy 
their meal alone. There were a gallon or two of heads left 
in that corner." — (P. 52.) Again: — "The army-worms are 
destroying about alt the pastures in this vicinity, but confine 
themselves chiefly to the red-top grass. They have also 
destroyed considerable corn. I have myself twenty acres of 
red-top ; and unless they stop working upon it inside of two 
I weeks it will be entirely ruined for hay." — (P. 52.) The 

I name of Leucania unipuncta, given by Haworth in 1803, is 

' associated with the army-worm, p. 106, and again at p. Ill, 

and stiil again at p. 340. The name of Leucania extranea 
was given by Guen6e in 18.^2; he makes no reference to 
Haworth, but observes that it somewhat resembles Heliothis 
armiger and H. pelliger; whence probably the error in 
confounding the two army-worms. I have described it, in 
error, in 'British Moths,' p. 261, under the later name of 
Extranea, being quite unaware at the time of its identity with 
Noctua unipuncta of Haworth, — Edward Newman.] 

Agrotis crassa in Guernsey. — I have another species to 
add to our Guernsey list, the Agrotis crassa of Hiibner, two 
specimens of which I have taken in this island. I sent one. 
of them to Mr. Doubleday, who has kindly returned it with 
this name. — W. A. Luff; Manseil Slreel, Guernsey, April 
19, 1875. 

[According to Guenee this species is found in France, 

L Austria, and Germany, in July and August. This profound 
J 
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Lepidopterist appends to hU descriplioD the temarV that few 
species have givp.D rise to more confusion than this, which has 
from different authors received ihe names of Tritici, Segetum, 
Testacea, Ravida, and Crassa. lie gives the following 
synonymy and characteis of three varieiies, forms, or races, 
which he calls respectively A, B, and C. 

"Hb. 152 female, 560 male; Tr. i. 166; God. ii. 236, 
pi. 67; Gn. Ind. 241; Boisd. 857 = Tritici, W. V. N. 10 
(non Lin.} = Segetum, Esp. pi. 60, f. 5 = Testacea (la. Tes- 
lacee), Engr. 448 b, c (non a] = Ravida (la Housse), Engr. 446 b. 



Hb. 151 = Ravida (la Rouase), Engr. 446 a. 

Male smaller, and notably paler; the sagittiform markings 
wholly, or almost entirely, wanting. Abdomen lighter. Hind 
wings pure white. 

B. 

The female has the fore wings altogether of an intense 
uniform brown-black, which conceals nearly all the markings, 
except the median lines ; hind wings uniform grayish black. 
Abdomen entirely without bands. 

C. 

The female has the fore wings very much powdered with 
grayish white, especially in the median area; the orbicular 
and reniforra are united at the base ; the claviform is very 
short and indistinct; the disk of the hind wings is pure 
white." (Giienfee, ' Noctuelites,' i. 260.) — Edward Newman.^ 

Blue Biitlerjiij in April. — Thinkingi tan unusual occurrence, 
I beg to say that yesterday (April 20th) 1 saw a blue butterfly, 
but of what species 1 cannot say for certain, as I was unable 
to capture it; but I believe it was Icarus. — C. Lemesle 
Adams; iValford Manor, Shrewsbury, April 21, 187.5. 

[It is the usual time for Lycasna Argiolus, and was probably 
that species. — Edward Newman.] 

Scarce Hymenoptera at Norwich m 1874. — It is with 
great pleasure I record the capture of a fine specimen of 
a male Macropis labiata. This makes the fourth recorded 
British specimen. It was taken in the beginning of July last. 
This scarce bee has not been taken since 1842. Also Didi- 
neis lunicomls, July 2ud; and Crabro aignatus, June 17tb; 
one male only of each. — J. B. Bridgman. 
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Improved Cyanide Bottle, — Wrap a piece of cyanide, 
about half &a inch square, in blotting-paper, folded two or 
three times ; tie it round nilb cotton, and fasten it at ths 
bottom of a wide-mouthed bottle with sealing-wax; then 
warm the bottle gradually over a lamp till the wax melts, and 
then cork it up. This has answered with me much better 
than the usual way of covering up with plaster; it also has 
the advantage of taking only a few minutes to make. — John 
B. Bridgman ; St. Giles North, Norwich, Afarch 29, 1875. 

Correction of an Error. — I regret to observe than an error 
has crept into my communication, published in the last 
number of the ' Entomologist.' At page 82, line B, 
" Nephopteryx angustella" is printed for " CEcophora 
augustella." Your kindly noticing this will, I trust, prevent 
entomologists searching the trunks of horsechestuut- trees, at 
Hampstead, for Nephopteryx angustella, which only occurs 
among spindle. — Wm. Machin; 22, Aryyle Road, Carlton 
Square, E., April 20, 1875. 

Erratum.— In Mr. Talbot's note (Entom. viii. 89), for 
" Gelechia cinevella" read " Grapholitha cinerana." 



Answers to Corretpondenis. 

N. R. M. — Larva Feeding on Turnip-seed. — I should be 
glad to learn something of the enclosed larvae, which I found 
in February feeding on turnip-seed. I have occasionally 
found them before, but not in such great numbers. In about 
one pint of seed there must have been more than two 
hundred larvie, I should also Uke to know if they are 
destructive to wood. 

[The larvai are evidently those of a Micro-Lepidopteron, — 
white, soft, and enclosed iu loose cocoons, in which they are 
feeding. The seeds are mostly attached to the outside of 
these cocoons, but some are also iu the inside, which is 
somewhat more finished, and is very evidently a dwelling- 
place iuto which the larva can retreat at pleasure after its 
foraging excursions. The cocoons vary greatly in size, some 
being scarcely half an inch in length, others measuring two 
inches in length : they are very flimsy structures, and collapse 
directly the larva is removed. Owing to the outside being 
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covered wilh seed these cocoons are not very obvious in the 
Eample, but if submitted lo a fine sieve the loose seed will 
readily pass through, and the cocoous with their destructive 
tenants will remain in the sieve. They can then be thrown 
into a basin of boiling water, and thus quickly destroyed. 
I hope my coiTespondent will endeavour to rear some of the 
perfect moths, and address them to a competent entomologist 
to oblain the scientific name. I shall have much pleasure in 
doing this if he knows no one more competent, if a sample 
of the seed be kept in a gallipot and covered wilh a piece of 
glass the molh will be sore soon to emerge, and will be seen 
resting on the under surface of the glass. The larvfe are not 
likely I o prove destructive lowood; but confine themselves 
to the seed-diet which they have spontaneously selected. — 
■ — Edward Netcmati.] 

W. N. Nicholson d: Son. — Julus sahulosus. — The enclosed 
worms have been sent to us by a client in the west of Ireland 
to ask if we can identify them, and suggest any remedy for 
the ravages they are committing on sandy soils. Mr. Hadfield, 
of this town, has recommended us to send them lo you, as 
being the most skilled naturalist that he knows in England; 
and we should esteem it a great favour if you could furnish 
UB with the desired information. 

[The creatures you enclose are Julus sahulosus, of various 
sizes and ages. They are very abundant in sandy soils, 
feeding on any vegetable substance they can meet with. It 
would be particularly interesting if you had described the 
nature of the ravages they are committing; what plants are 
attacked; and how they are attacked. The species of Julus 
seem to be generally vegetable-feeders ; they frequent fruit- 
trees on walls, entering the fruit -by little holes that wasps 
have bitten in the skin, and excavating the interior, in which 
they coil up, always lying on one side. There is a good 
paper on them in the eleventh volume of the Transactions of 
the Linnean Society, in which all the species inhabiting this 
country are described. As to a remedy for this, or any similar 
insect-plague, there is none; on the contrary, great injury is 
done to our gardens by placing confidence in chemists' 
nostrums. — Edward NeKman.'\ 

Mr. Prince to Mr. Nicholson, on Julus sahulosus. — The 
insects 1 sent you attack all kinds of the cabbage tribe and 
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all kinds of turnips; also carrots, onions, and parsneps. 
Mangold and potato seem the only things that escape them. 
They atlact the tap-root of all other plants when very 
young. I quite think the insect in the worm state, as 
I sent it jou, punctures the roots of the different plants, and 
deposits its egg or larca, as the first sign we see of them is a 
small round lump on the root: this by degrees gets larger 
and larger; and wlien the plant is about six or eight weeks 
old, OD cutting open this lump you will see small white 
maggots ; these lumps and maggots go on increasing in size 
and number until they kill ibe plant; and in the case of 
Swedish turnips they form large angle-berries, like thosa 
Keen on some cattle; and the turnip dies away. In the case 
of onions you will see them the very same as you see maggots 
in meal. Any further information I can give, if you let me 
know, I shall be only too glad to give it, or send you speci- 
mens in the different stages if you require it. I also beg to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letters of the 22nd and 2Sth 
inst,, for both of which I return you many thanks, and I 
enclose you further particulars respecting the insect. If you 
can find nut anything or any treatment that will banish this 
insect yon will bestow a very great favour on us and many 
others. 1 have been fighting with it for years : tried all sorts 
of manures, salts, &c. ; lime, also ; but all to no purpose. Last 
February twelvemonth I dug into the sand hot roach lime 
from the kiln, at the rate of over six tons to the statute acre; 
still this insect carried off everything last summer; and out of 
that very piece of sand I got the insects I sent you. — Stephen 
F. Prince ; Ballycroy, Ballina, March 27, 1875. 

[I think Mr. Prince, in his explanatory tetter, may possibly 
have confounded several insects together. The different 
species of Julus do not come from a white maggot, which is 
rather the economy of a weevil than a centipede ; but 1 have 
often found a Julus in the excrescences caused by other 
enemies. — Edward Newman.] 

E. Erskine Greville. — A Luminous Centipede. — On 
Wednesday, the 16lh of September last, I was spending the 
evening with some friends at Isleworth, and was walking out 
in the garden about nine o'clock. It was a dark night, and I 
bad come to a part of the grounds sliaded by large trees, 
when I suddenly observed what appeared to be a luminous 
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worm gliding swiflly along the gravel path. It shed a ligbt 
about a quarter of an inch in breadth, much more brilliant than 
that of the ordinary glow-worm, and left a track of light about 
a foot behind itj as an un-enlomological companion said, it 
appeared as if it was "breaking bits off its tail;" the fact 
being that it left its phosphoric light on the stones and 
inequalities of the ground as it passed, the spots of ligbt 
nearer to the creature being as bright as itself, and gradually 
fading. About two feet in front of lliis there appeared to be 
another insect half flying half hopping, and also brilliantly 
phosphoric. At once I threw a pocket-handkerchief over 
each, and took bolli into the house to examine them. The 
6r8t was a species of centipede of a reddish brown colour, and 
abont two inches long, while the second was nothing but an 
ordinary daddy-longlegs (Tipula oleracea), which appeared 
to have been caught by the centipede and to have escaped, 
as one wing was very much damaged and it had lost two or 
three legs, and was of nearly equal brightness with its 
aggressor, which appeared to hare the power of leaving its 
light on everything it touched. I never before met with a 
himinous British centipede, and should be glad if you could 
inform meif it is a common occurrence, and also if you think 
that it was attacking such a comparatively large insect as a 
daddy-longlegs for the purpose of preying upon it. 

[1 have delayed the publication of this letter for many 
months because I thought the fact recorded was familiar to 
every entomologist; but having received other communica- 
tions to the samo purport, accompanied by enquti-ies as to 
name, &c., I cannot hesitate longer to give what information 
I possess on the subject. The centipede described by my 
correspondent, Mr. Greville, is Geophilus electricus of 
authors; and although often so abundant that it is impossible 
to walk on a giavel path any October evening without crush- 
ing some of them, still so few entomologists have really 
studied its habits with care, that many strange stories hava 
got abroad respecting it. It is the "glow-worm in winter" of 
newspaper paragraphs, and reappears every year in print just 
as autumn is merging into winter, and when the sun of the 
"enormous gooseberry" has set for the season. Linneus has 
described, under the name of Scolopendra phosphorea, a 
species which appears very closely allied to our English 
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"luminous centipede," or "winter glow-worm," but is a 
native of Asia. He relates, on the authority of E. G. Ekeberg, 
the captain of a Swedish East Indiaman, that it dropped from 
ihe air, shining like a gloir-ivariD, upon the deck of bis ship, 
while she was sailing on the Indian Ocean a hundred miles 
from the continent. In TurLou's translation the statemenl is 
given rather differently, thus: "Scolopendra phosphorea 
inbabils Asia, and shines like a glow-worm in the dark; has 
been known to fall from the air into a vessel a thotisand miles 
from land, in the Indian sea." Kirby and Spence, in repealing 
this narrative, make the following observation: "However 
singular this statement, it is not incredible. The insect may 
either, as Linne suspects, have been elevated into the 
atmosphere by wings, with which, according to him, one 
species of the genus is provided ; or, more probably, perhaps 
by a strong wind, such as that which raised into the air the 
shower of insects mentioned by De Geer, as occHrring in 
Sweden in the winter of I7J9, after a violent storm that had 
torn up trees by the roots, and carried away to a great 
distance the surrounding earth, the insects that had taken up 
their winter-quarters amongst it." [' Introduction to Entomo- 
logy,' vol. ii. p. 415.) What either of these learned authors 
may mean by assigning wings to a myriapod I am quite at a 
loss to understand, I hope Mr. Erskine will excuse the long 
delay in publishing this communication. — E. Newman.'] 

F. J. Phillips.— Tenthredo Cral<Egi.— The larva of the 
enclosed I discovered feeding on quick hedge on the 12th of 
July, 1874, in the dusk of the evening, The perfect insect 
emerged from the pupa state on ihc 18th April, 1875. I 
enclose with the insect the pupa-case. The larvse left off 
feeding soon after I captured them, and assumed the pupa 
state on the 21th of July. Will you kindly oblige me by 
naming il i 

[1 have little hesitation in naming this insect Tenthredo 
Cratsgi, notwithstanding certain discrepancies of character, 
one of which is very decided. The cocoon, instead of being 
bard, glutinous, and firmly attached to a twig of hawthorn, as 
generally observed in T. Crataegi, is woolly, loose, and has 
been spun amongst the rubbish and earth at the bottom of 
the breeding cage: this may be the result of the larva not 
being provided with suitable twigs to which lo attach itsell^ 
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The imago is particularly downy, and ihe larsi are particu- 
larly pale. Tenlhiedo Crataegi is a very abundant insecl : 
on a mild evening, in July and August, a hundred of ils 
mealy, glaucous larvse may be picked off any hawlhorn 
hedge in the course of half an hour, ll is a great pet with 
ihe name-changers, scarcely any two entomologists using the 
same name: — Cimbex Lucorum, Trichiosoma Lucorum, 
Cimbex sylvalica, Trichiosoma sylvaticura. Cimbex Betuleti 
is the name adopted by Klug, flartig, and VoUeohoven ; but 
it has never been found feeding on birch, as this name would 
seem to imply. — Edward Newman.] 

IV. Macmillan. — Name of a Wasp. — Will you kindly 
inform me with what species of wasp the facial and abdominid 
markings, shown in the enclosed sketch, agree? The wasp, 
IVom which the sketch was made, I caught in a window on 
the 2nd of October last. A friend of mine has compared it 
with two queens of V. gerraanica, and thinks it is probably a 
queen of the small common wasp, V. vulgaris ; but is by no 
means certain. 

[I have uo doubt of Its being the common wasp, Vespa 
vulgaris, but the markings on the abdomen are subject to 
some variation ; those on the face are more constant, and 
consequently more reliable. — Edward Newman.] 



Extracts f 10 



'■ the Proceedings of the Entomological Society 
of Loudon. 

Sir Sidney Smith Saundersj C.M.G., President, in the 
chair. 

Febroaey 1, 1875. 

Variety of Noctua glareosa; and Amara coniinua at 
Caterham and Mickleham. — Mr. S. Stevens exhibited a dark 
variety of Noctua glareosa, Gn.; and Mr. Champion exhi- 
bited specimens of Amara continua, TAoms., taken at Caterham 
and Mickleham. 

Policies giillicus utilizing Play-hills in the construction of 
its Cells, — The President exhibited a nest of Polistes gallicusj 
taken on the Esplanade at Corfu, of which the cells 
jiartly constructed with coloured paper taken from 
play-bills posted in the vicinity, as alluded t ' 
versary Address, delivered at the last meeting. 
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A Colony of Colletes founded at Shirley Common. — Mr. F. 
Smith remarlted that specimens of Colletes cuniciilaria, Linn. 
(C. hirta, St. Fargeau), had been captured hitherto only in 
the Isle of Wight and near Liverjiool, and that a number of 
specimens having been forwarded to him from the latter 
place he had Ivansported them to a snilable locality at 
Shirley Common in 18i3, and that he had reason to believe 
that he had succeeded in establishing a colony there, as the 
insect had been taken near the same spot in 1874 by 
Mr. d'Arcy Power. 

Ffbrljary 15, 1875. 
Variety of Slrenia clathrata. — Mr. Phipson exhibited a 
singular variety of Strenia clathrata from Basingstoke, the 
wings being nearly unicolorous (fuscous), with a few pale 
spots. 

Indian Hymenoptera. — Mr, F. Smith exhibited an addi- 
tional collection of Hyraenoplera sent from Calcutta by 
Mr. Rothney. It consisted of one thousand five hundred 
and seventy-three specimens of Fossorial Hymenoptera and 
Apidfe, all in beautiful condition. There were probably not 
more than twenty-five undescribed species; but from twenty 
lo thirty species, which were hitherto represented in the 
British Museum by a single sex, were here most fully 
represented. 

Fleas in a Rabbit's Ems. — Mr. Verrall exhibited a number 
of fleas, taken two days previously, from inside the ears of a 
rabbit, at Lewes. They were gregarious in this situation, 
and in such a position that the animal was unable lo dislodge 
them by scratching. 

Colouring Matter from the Cockchaffer. — Mr. Dunning 
called attention to the following extract from a recent French 
paper: — "The 'Bnlleliu des Sciences et Arts' of Poligny 
(Jura) gives particulars of a curious discovery by Dr. Augusts 
Cbevreuse. He had found that in decapitating living cock- 
chaffers, an hour after they have been feeding, they yield four 
or five drops of a colouring substance, which varies with the 

I nature of the leaves on which they have been feeding, and he 
has already obtained fourteen different shades. M. Nicbles, 
Professor of Chemistry, M. Pr&cJaire, Professor of Drawing, 
and M. Cbatelain, architect, have found that this substance 
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may be employed eilher in mono-tinted drawings — like Indian ' 
ink, sepia. Sec. — or mixed with water-colours, and that it does 
not change on exposure to the light. The colouring substance 
may be collected on glass or in shells, in which it may be left 
lo dry, and when required for nse it is sufficient to dissolve it 
in water. When applied in a thick coat it presents the effect 
of varnish. Two or three coctcchalfers suffice for a small 
water-colour drawing." 

PuptB of Pieris Napi required. — Tiie Rev. R. P. Murray 
stated that Mr. Edwards, of Virginia, was desirous of ; 
obtaining specimens of the pups of Pieris Napi, and that he 
would be happy to receive them for bim from any entomolo- 
gist who might be able to obtain them. 

March 1, 1875. 

Lepismodes inquilinus ? — Mr. F. H. Ward exhibited some 
living specimens of a Lepisma allied to L. saccharina, which 
he believed lo be a new species in this country, and which 
was found in a bakehouse near London, in the brickwork of 
the oven, and other warm places about the buildings. Mr. 
M'Lacblan suggested that it might have been introduced in 
some American flour, as Mr. Packard had recently published 
an account of a species which was found in America, closely 
allied lo L. saccharina, and which he suspected might prove 
identical with the present species. 

[I have no doubt that this supposed Lepisma is that city 
pest Lepismodes inquilinus. I shall be happy to send living 
specimens to Mr. Ward if he will accept ihem.^ — JE. Newman.] 

Fieat in Rabbih' Ears. — A note was received from Mr.W. 
C. Boyd, with reference to some fleas exhibited at the last 
meeting. He stated that fleas were frequently found on the 
inside of the ears of wild rabbits, especially about this time 
of the year, and that his brother had seen a rabbit which 
must have had three hundred fleas in the two ears, and that 
they looked as if smeared inside with black paint> He 
believed the rabbits were not much troubled by the presence 
of the parasites, as he had never noticed any inflammation, 
however many fleas there might have been. He also found 
that hedgehogs usually swarmed with fleas. Mr. Gorham said 
he had received fleas from a friend who had found them oa 
mico. 
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Descriptions of Oak-galls. Translated from Dr. G. L. Mayr's 
' Die Miueleuropilischen Eichengallen' hj Mrs. Hubert 
Hebkomek n^e Weise, 

(Continued irom p. 99.) 

2.5. Cijnips amhlycera, Gir. (C. cor- 
ruptrix, Schlechleodal). — This small 
gall, four to five milleraetres long, 
consists of a short, cylindrical part, 
which contains the larva-cell : this part ^ 
bears two or three oblique, stout, short, 
cooical projections, which are either 
turned upward and outward, or only ' 
outward. At the point opposite the 
basal attachment we generally find a 
Email wart, which is surrounded by a 
dense, woolly, short crown of hairs (in 
those specimens which hare three cones 
the wart is in the centre of these three). 
The surface of the gall is red-brown 
and smooth. In section it shows a large, 
thin inner-gall, which is grown together 
with the thin wall of the cylindrical part of the gall, 
and does not extend into the cones, these being filled with a 
moderately dense parenchyma. The fly appears in May of 
the next year. — G, L. Mayr. 

This species has not been found in Britain; Synergus 
melaiiopus occurs in its gall as an inqniline. — E. A. Filch. 

26. Cynips guleala, Gir. — The beautiful little gal! coiisisls 
of two parts, one placed upon ihe other, and lightly drawn 
VOL. VIH. R 
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Fig. 30. 



together in the middle. The basal half ia in shape like a 
round cushion, is 6ve niillemetres in dianieler, and from two 
lo three millemelres in heiglit. Its regular development is 
prevented by the petiole producing an impression, into which 
the stalk is pressed. The surface of the lower half is red- 
brown, and generally distinctly reticulated with the darker- 
coloured epidermis, which, in the development of the gall, 
becomes cracked in that manner. The 
epidermis itself is covered with scat- 
tered, moderately long, fine, woolly, 
white hairs. On the cushion-shaped 
basal part resls the almost bud-like 
upper part: the base of ihis part is 
quile as thick, and of the same shape, 
the basal part of the gall itself; 
towards the top, however, it is pro- 
longed into a short conical point, and 
into one or several fibrous projections, 
which are generally again divided before 
altitiaing the top; this upper part of 
the gall is covered with short woolly 
hair, and shows at its lower, swollen 
part a coarse longitudinal strialion. Ia 
section, the inner gall is found 
tained in the cushion-shaped basal 
part, and is united with the substance 
of the gall all round. The bud-shaped 
upper part is filled with a brown cellular tissue. This gall is 
found on the weak twigs of shrubby Quercus pubescens and 
Q. pedunculata. Neither Dr. Giraud nor myself was success- 
ful in obtaining the gall-fly. — G. L. Mayr. 

In a note appended to his description of the gall. Dr. Mayr 
gives a description of the gall-fly from a dead, but mature, 
specimen, cut out of a gall. All the galls obtained by 
Dr. Giraud were empty but two, and they contained the 
larvffi of a Callimome. Dr. Mayr bred Ceroptres arator, but 
probably from the twig, and not from the gall. The species 
does uot occur in Britain. — E. A, Fitch. 
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Li/e-histories of Sawflies. I'ranslated from the Dutch of 
Dr. S. C, Snellen van Vollenhoven by J. W. May, Esq. 

(Continued from p. TO.) 

Emphytus Serotinds, Kl. 
Imago : Klug, Blallw. in Magazin Berlin, viii. p. 288, 
No.215; Harlig, Blalt-und ffoisjMsjjen, p. 253, No. 22. 
Larva undescribed. 

Emphytus niger, abdomine et femoribus fulvis, tibiis fiavis, 
tarsis posteriori bus fuscis. 

Although this life-history is incomplete, as I am not 
'acquainted either with the egg or the pupa of the species 
referred to, 1 have thought it advisable to publish mj 
observations as far as they go, as it seems to me that the 
species is very rare, and 1 might probably wait for a long 
lime in vain before I had an opportunity of completing them. 
I first observed a larva of this species many years ago at 
Beele, near Voorst; since then I have only found two others; 
and I have not received a single specimen from any of my 
entomological friends, 

The larvte I found were very nearly full grown, having 
only the last moult to undergo: one, as above mentioned, 
was talcen at Voorst, and the others between Wassenaar and 
the Hague, at the side of the road. They were found on oaks 
in the beginning of the month of June, and seemed to feed by 
preference on the young leaves. When at resi they assumed 
the same position as do the larvte of Emphylus einclus, L., — 
rolled round spirally, as shown at fig. 1. In feeding they 
began at the edge of the leaf, eating on toward the midrib. 
The body was quite round, much wrinkled on the back, and 
without either hairs or tubercles. They had twenty-two legs. 
The skin was sea-green in colour, but entirely covered with a 
sort of white bloom or powder, so that the true colour of the 
skin could only be diaiinctly seen between the folds. The 
spiracles, which were eighteen in number, had very narrow, 
obscure white borders, and were thus so inconspicuous that 
it was only by the aid of a magnifying- glass they could be 
distinguished. The outline of the head was round, excepting 
the parts of the mouth, and flattened anteriorly; it was of a 
purplish gray colour to just above the eyes, and from there 
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pale yellow, and was lliiclily cofered willi white powder 
along ihe posterior margin ; as usual, ihe eyes were inserted 
in roinid black spots (see fig. 2). The claws of the anterior 
legs were brown. 

After the larvae had moulted for the last time the white 
powder bad entirely disappeared. The bead now assumed a 
shining, ocbre-brown tiiii, with black spots, in which were 
the eyes (figs. 3, 4) ; the body was of a pale, fenille-morte 
colour, and wrinkled, the skin being in folds as before. The; 
descended into the ground for tbe purpose of passing into iho 
pupa state; but as on the occasion of making these obseira- 
tions I only bad one or two examples at a time, and I am 
convinced that any disturbance of the mould prevents tbe ■ 
completion of the metamorphosis, I let them remain quietly. 
Thanks to which, it may be, the imagos appeared; but in 
consequence of which 1 missed the opportunity of obserring 
tbe pupa. 

The perfect insects were produced at the beginning of 
October: I find two dates menlioned in my notes, namely the 
3rd and tbe 14tb of that month. Having regard to the length 
of the body, and more especially to the nenration of the 
wings, they certainly belong to tbe genus £n)phytus; the 
struciure of the antennae, however, approaches more nearly 
to that of Nematus, while the habit of the larva closely agrees 
with that of many species of Selandria. The bead is quadrate, 
with rounded angles (looked at from above), black, and 
thickly clothed with very short hairs; the sides of the head, 
behind the eyes, are very projecting, and the vertex has a 
number of elevated points. The labnim Is very hairy; tbe 
mandibles are short and broad ; the palpi are rather long, the 
middle joints being of a whitish tint. Tbe thorax is clothed 
with a short pubescence; the tegulss are brown, and tbe 
cenchri clear white. The first abdominal segment is black, 
and deeply notched on the posterior margin, so that, as is the 
case with the malea of Cimbex, a considerable triangular 
space remains open, within which a while membrane is seen. 
The rest of the abdomen is shining and orange-yellow, both 
on the dorsal and ventral surfaces. The valves of the 
oiipositor are dark brown, nearly black. Tbe antennae are 
black, and are longer than is generally the case in the genus 
Emphytus. Wings transparent, iridescent, a little darker at 
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lips; the costal nervine and ihe sljgraa are sordid brown ; 
tlie radial and cubital nervures, wiUi ibeir braDches, are dark 
brown; and tlie remaining nervures orange; the coxfe are 
black ; femora orange ; libite j-ellow, the ends of ibe posterior 
pair being brown; tarsi brown, baviug tbe base of the first 
joint yellow. Length of the imago eight millemetreB, 
expanding to seventeen niiliemetres. 



Notes OH Ephyra punclaria and E, pendularia. 
By B. G. Cole, Esq. 

It 18 a well-iinown fact that the spring and summer broods 
of many insects are very different in appearance and size. In 
some cases, as in Selenia, tlie variation is so great that the 
two forms might readily be considered distinct, were no other 
data available for arriving at a decision than those afforded 
by the siiperRcial characters of the specimens themselves. 

Tbe genus Ephyra is, 1 believe, generally considered 
double-brooded, the spring specimens being held to be the 
progeny of tbe preceding summer one ; but in rearing larvs 
from the egg I have noticed some facts that seem to show 
that at least a portion of the spring specimens are from the 
same batch of larvie as tbe suuimer brood, although the two 
forms are so distinct in a].ipearauce. 

On tbe 2nd of June, 1874, I captured a female E. punc- 
taria at Hall End, Chingford, Essex, which laid a balch 
of eggs, the larvce hatching out on the 9th. Most of the lurv^ 
changed to pupae between the 4th and 13ih of July; but on 
the 16Lh of July, when tlie hr^t moth appeared, 1 bad several 
larvEc still feeding, and they did not change until the end of 
the month. The last specimen out that season appeared on 
the 26th of Jnly; and on the 24th I had found specimens at 
large in Woodford Forest. These were all the autumnal 
form, distinguished from the spring specimens by being 
smaller, with the two dotted hues more distinct, and having 
between the outer of these and the bind margin of the w' 
two or more blotches of a beautiful purplish brown, 

During tlie present month (on the Isi and 3rd of May) 
few specimens have appeared from the same brood. They 
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all of ihe large spring form, and exactly similar in appearance 
to the present moth, captured in June, 1874. 

A brood of E. pendularia that I reared in 1869 behaved in 
like manner, moths appearing from July 12th to November 
26th, being all the small fonn; and those pupa: which 
remained over the winter, and came out in the spring of 1870, 
were of ihe usual type. 

It will be noticed that some of the larvae of E. punctaria 
were longer feeding up than their brethren, and possibly 
these were the individuals that remained over the winter; 
still it is difficult lo conceive the determining cause of the 
behaviour of the different specimens, and still more of their 
dislinctness of form : the favourite hypothesis that heat 
hastens the development of the summer broods, and so 
prevents their feeding sufficiently to grow to their normal 
size, is here hardly applicable. In the instances I give the 
larvas were exposed to exactly the same influences, cliraalic 
and otherwise, and yet the two phases of the same brood 
were as well marked as in the forms of Selenia, which the 
heat hypothesis is supposed to explain. 

I merely take the above facts from my note-books, in the 
hope of calling forth correspondence anent the matter, 
encouraged by your remarks in the last number of the 
'Entomologist' (Entom. viii. 107) that you will be disposed 
to pardon iheir crudity. Everyone must agree with the 
spirit of your request, that collectors would give such extracts 
more frequently: however imperfect the observations, they 
may lead lo enquiry- and they would at least be more 
interesting and suggestive reading than the usual Latin " roll- 
call" of the slain, or those mythical accounts of the capture 
of re-set alien rarities in England, the exposure of the frauds 
and follies in connection with which have brought the 
]]iitish entomologist into such disrepute with true naturalists, 
and made him the subject of ridicule amongst the more sober 
and less gullible members of the craft. 

n. G. Cole. 
The Cominou, Stuke Newiugton, N. 
May 11, 1875. 
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Some Remarks an Collecting and Collectors. Bjr 

W, Arnold Le^is, F.L.S. 

(Entom. Tiii. 103.) 

Like others of your readem I take au iiiteiest id the 

subject which Mr. H. R. Cox has deacanled upon in the last 

nnmber of the 'Entomologist,' and with your permission I 

will write down some refleclious which have suggested 

themselves to me in a collector's experience of several 

I can confirm Mr. Cox's reference to "the good old free 
spirit of collecting." Free enough, in all conscience, that 
collecting was. 1 have myself spoken with a gentleman who 
in one year captured on. the south coast eighl hundred 
specimens of Coliaa Hyale, and I recollect that he boasted 
roundly of the exploit! The same once informed me, 
when 1 was in search of the second brood of Leucophasia 
Sinapis, that I need not expect again to see that insect in 
the neighbourhood, because he had that season taken the 
whole spring brood, It is possible that your correspondent 
has himself heard of these incidents, or others like them ; 
and on these facts I should wish to make one or two 
remarks. 

Anyone who captures eight hundred butterflies of one 
kind, when his own collection receives perhaps four-and- 
twenty, must have a very distinct motive. Mr. Cox speaks 
most truly when he hints that " the pleasure of entomological 
rambles" could have little to do with such a fent. What 
pleasure, in truth, could come from taking the lives of eight 
hundred defenceless Hyale f After the capture of, lei us say, 
the first one hundred and fifty, sensations of "pleasure" 
must have begun to give way to physical fatigue, in 
Mr. Cox's expressive words, the object was once " principally 
a day's innocent pleasure, and not so much with a view to 
amassing a large number of specimens in the shortest 
possible time." But certainly in the case of the eight 
hundred, "amassing the large number" must have remained 
the motive long after pleasure, innocent or not, had left the 
scene. Setting out eight hundred butterflies must be a very 
tiresome business, and probably no other collector has expe- 
rience of the labour it entails ; seven hundred and seventy-six 
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Hyale, we may suppose, would be of no use to the captor, 
and ihey would remain over for distribution to Lepidoplerists 
in want ofllie species. One almost envies this hard-working 
collector the spectacle of their " unbiassed delight." I am 
not perfectly informed whether this was the course taken by 
the captor of the eight hundred; but, if it was, he has 
doubtless made himself the most popular collector in the 
country. Far be it from me to say that this gentleman was 
anticipating "the modern school," I merely suggest that 
such a feat of the old, free spirit of collecting scarcely 
answers to "a day's enjoyment," but aavours rather of 
" amassing specimens." 

In the case of Leucophasia Sinapis the same redeclions are 
suggested rather more strongly; while Colias Hyale comes at 
one time in large numbers, and {whether captured or left 
alono) then disuppears to return again after several years, the 
gentle creature Sinapis may no doubt be easily exterminated, 
1 can picture to myself the dismay of a collector whose 
"honest" (but too ihoughtlfss) "exertions" have unduly 
thinned the numbers of a local insect, and the care he will 
always in future take that a like result shall not again occur. 
But 1 can not picture (even to myself) the attitude of mind of 
a collector who knowingly and with determination extirpates 
Leucophasia Sina]iis, and talks confidently afterwards of the 
deed being effectually done ! 

So much for these instances (the two strongest, I admit, 
that I have ever heard of) ; and ! am happy to gather that in 
one way of regarding such feats I am in agreement with your 
correspondent. With him 1 cry, "Shame on these collectors!" 
But I must decline to collect *'iu the style of the good old 
limes," for these very instances I have mentioned belong (it 
will be understood) to the period which your correspondent 
regards approvingly. 1 desire to add something upon the 
status and public estimation of collectors. 1 am neither s 
reverend divine nor a person of large independent property, 
btit 1 am accustomed to show, and to exact, civil treatment; 
and out of London 1 have never found the contrary. I do not 
receive the snubbing which Mr. Cox has " noticed" in various 
parts of England, and I hope he is under a miKupprehension 
in regard to it. If, when 1 visit the New Forest (as 1 do m 
fact every summer), I carried o(f say a thousand Zygaena 
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Meliloti, I could well understand my being supposed to catch 
burnets for my living. But I see 110 harm in that. If a 
collector takes insects by the hundred of a kind, there is 
little blame to the unsophisticated in supposing that he does 
it because he is paid. Dealers pure and simple I have 
nothing to say about. By their trade they are bound to 
find, catch, and carry away every insect with the most trifling 
value. They work for money, not for love; and they are 
outside the discussion altogether. For the rest, those who 
treat others well are well treated in return. As I neither cut 
down people's trees, nor flog them till I leave beneath each 
one a heap of leaves and broken branches, and as, speaking 
generally, I do not commit barbarisms when entomologizing, 
which I should shun at other times, I never find myself 
unwelcome, though everyone may know well enough that I 
go out catching moths and butterflies. I do not understand 
why others should have different experience. 

As to collectors' demeanour towards each other, that is a 
subject which has caused me reflections times and oft. The 
mysteries made about a locality ; petty dissimulations about 
time of appearance (to throw another off the sceni) ; conceal- 
ments of the facts of captures being made ; — these and other 
paltry and more detestable things are, I fear, common. It 
must be really shocking to encounter a collector with a stock- 
in-trade of all these arts. Mr. Walton, so long ago as 1835, 
wrote on this very subject in the 'Entomological Magazine' 
(vol. ii. p. 279} in very feeling and earnest laij^uage, which all 
who have the opportunity should peruse. Mr. Shield (' Prac- 
tical Hints,' pp. 19, 44, 191) and others have, from time to 
time, done what they could to bring about a better state of 
things. But remonstrances, notwithstanding, the complaint 
is, I believe, loo well founded; and I regret very much to 
avow my own conviction that there is only one complete and 
certain cure for it. The evil has grown entirely out of the 
fictitious value ascribed to native specimens, and must vanish, 
like a breath, directly foreign specimens are admitted to have 
an equal worth. 1 have all the prejudices of one who for 
sixteen years baa collected none but British Lepidoptera; 
and the intention which 1 have at length definitely formed of 
opening my collection to foreign specimens (or rather taking 
up the European fauna) first had its rise in the condition of 
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things to which your correspondent has alluded. I shall not 
take the line of urging the duly of all to accept European 
insects. That has been rather offensively done in the past, 
by some with whose ways and language towards collectors 
I confess notliing in common. Bui, as one individual speak- 
ing for himself, 1 must give up collecting only native insects, 
because (for one reason) I see to what arts, niaaners, and 
customs, I am against my will contributing. 

W. Arnold Lewis, 
Temple, May 20, 1875. 



Notes on OciposHioii. By the Rev. P. H, Jennings. 

Selenia illanaria. — Laid forty-five eggs on April 27lh and 
Sdth, all detached from one another and at random on the 
muslin cover, none on the food-plant; oval, polished, slightly 
flattened on the upper and under surfaces ; pale yellow, with 
a slight greenish tinge, changing gradually to dark red. The 
young larvie began to emerge on the seventeenth day. 
May 14th. 

Anticlea hadiata. — A female, taken on the 19th of April, 
laid nine eggs on the 20lh, six on the 31si, three on the 2'2nd, 
One on the 24lh, five on the 23th, one on the 26th, five on 
the 27th, two on the 28lh, and three on the aSth; oval, 
polished, yellow, gradually deepening to orange: all flxed 
either on the points of the thorns of the food-plant, dog-rose 
(Rosa canina), or on the edges of the leaves, — with two 
exceptions, which were attached to a leaf-stalk. The young 
larvie, which began to emerge on the sixteenth day, May 6th, 
were yellow, with orange-coloured heads. 

Scolosia dubitaia. — A female, taken May 5lh, laid thirty 
eggs on the 6th and eight on the 7Lh, all detached ; fifteen of 
these were on the upper edge of the leaves of the food-plaut, 
common buckthorn (Rhamnus catharticus), and twenty-three 
on the edge of the under surface; oval, polished, slightly 
flattened on the upper and under surfaces ; pale yellow, with 
a slight greenish tinge, assuming a reddish hue on the second 
day. The young larvBe emerged on the tenth day, May 16th. 

Aslltena caiididaia. — A female, taken May 8th, laid fifty- 
four eggs ou the 9th and 10th ; almost all singly, very seldom 
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in batches of three or four ; all on the edges of the leaves of 
the food-plani, hornbeam (Carpinus Betiilus), forty-six on 
the upper edge, and eight on the edges of the under surface; 
oval, opalescent, flattened on the npper and under surfaces, 
so that the edges are quite sharp. The young larvae began to 
emerge on the ninth day, May 18th ; they are whitej thickly 
sprinkled with hairs; heads black. 

Cidaria miata. — A iemale, taken May 5lh, laid seventy- 
five eggs on the same day, eighteen on the 6th, and four on 
the 7th ; all deposited singly near the middle of the leaves of 
the common birch (Betula alba), either on the upper or under 
surface, varying in number from one to ten on each surface; 
white, considerably flattened on both surfaces; both ends 
similarly rounded in shape, a little longer than broad; not 
polished. The young larvm began to emerge on the ninth 
day, May 14th, attaching themselves by their claspers to the 
jagged points of the leaves, and standing at right angles, 
never moving, except bending down lo feed. 

Xyiinarhizolitha. — A female, captured April 20lh, laid fifty- 
five eggs; on the 2Cth, two; on the 28th, three, all scattered 
on the leaves ; on May 1st, twenty-five, ail on the muslin ; on 
the 2nd, twelve scattered on the leaves, and ten on the earth, 
glass, and muslin ; three on the leaves, white, Eehinns-shaped, 
slightly rubbed longitudinally: streaks of reddish brown, 
appeared on the third day. The young larvae began to 
emerge on the fourteenth day, May lOlh. 

P. H. Jennings. 

Longfield Rectory, QraTesend, 
May 19, 1876. 




Entomological Ndles, Captures, Sfc. 
Vanessa Alalanla. — I have to record a singular 
which may perhaps interest the readers of the 'Entomolo- 
gist.' On March 6th Mrs. Boley, whilst walking througli 
the lane leading lo Fermain Bay, noticed one of the leaves 
in a bed of nettles curled up, and on opening it was surprised 
to find a small larva of Vanessa Atalanta ; on searching further 
she succeeded in finding three more. The first larva spun 
up on April ISth, and on May 11th the first imago put in an 
appearance. — W. A. Luff. 
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["Almost immediately on emerging from the egg the Utile 
caterpillar draws together the leaves of the iiellle, and feeds 
in confiuement. As it increases in size it requires more 
space, and continues to increase the size of its domicile up 
to the period of pupation : when removed from its retreat it 
feigns death, bending its extremities together; all its move- 
ments are slow and lethargic, and its only object when 
exposed seems to be again to conceal itself. The insect 
appears on the wing in August, September, and October." 
(Newman's 'Illustraied Natural History of British Butter- 
flies,' p. 62.) There seems to be nothing new in Mrs. Boley's 
discovery except the time of appearance ; but it is interesting 
to learn that a bulterHy, which in England never leaves the 
pupa-slate before August, should in Guernsey emerge so early 
as the 11th of May. — Edward Newman.^ 

LyctBiia Ahus. — In looking over Newman's 'British 
Butterflies' lately I find that Surrey is altogether omitted 
from the list of localities for L. Alsus. 1 found it not uncom- 
monly last season in a chalk-pit near Guildford, the only 
locality I yet know fur it. I did not find L. Adonis in that 
neighbourhood, though it is included in Newman's list, I 
hope to collect at Coombe Wood this season, and shall be 
glad to furnish you with a list of insects from that locality, — 
W. Thomas; Surbiton Villa, SurUton, Ma// 4, 1875. 

Eupithecia consigtiala at Cambridge. — Last year I look a 
female of this species at a lamp-post in Cambridge, which, 
when confined in a muslin-bag with apple and whitethorn, 
laid a dozen eggs on the under sides of the leaves. The eggs 
were laid on May 16th. The larvie, which hatched on the 
29th of the same month, fed both on apple and whitethorn, 
but seemed to prefer the latler. The larvte were full grown 
in the last week in June, and I found then that I had eight 
pupffi. Four imagos emerged this year, ihe first on April 
22nd. The remaining four appear quile healthy, and will 
probably lie over till next year. I have also succeeded in 
taking three specimens at lamps here this season, unfor- 
tunately all males; the dales of capture were May 3rd, 4th, 
and 7ih. — Gilbert Haynor; St. Jo/iii^s College, Cambridge, 
MatjQ-2, 1875. 

Eupithecia exlensaria {Entom. viii. 108). — Referring to 
your notice of my capture of E. extenaaria, 1 have bad 
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several lellera from correspondents suggesting to me the 
probability of its being an odd specimen accidentally 
imported. The species may have been imported by some of 
the numerous Black Sea and Baltic steamers trading to Hull. 
I think it highly probable it has been so introduced. But 
when .' The fine condition of the specimen I took leads me 
to believe it has been bred in this coimtry. The Eupilhecix, 
generally, are not addicted to roaming; but even if this 
specimen was an exception it could scarcely have travelled a 
considerable distance from the nearest steamer without damage 
to its plumage. The coming season will no doubl show 
whether the species is established on the ground, or the 
specimen I have to be a solitary wanderer. — James Sawyer t 
16, Lendal, York, May 8, 1875. 

Eupilhecia extensaria (Entom. viii. 108). — It is sufficient 
to know Mr. Sawyer to be assured that this recorded capture 
is in every sense a genuine one, so far as he is concerned; 
but steam is slowly working a revolution — even in Entomo- 
logy: Livonia is practically now as near to us — especially to 
Hull — as the Continent is to the South Coast of England, 
for steamers trade weekly direct to Revel, Pernau, and Riga, 
bringing large cargoes of hemp, flax, Unseed, and grain. The 
Russian peasant sends his produce to market in a dirty state, 
especially grain and linseed, largely admixed with weeds and 
rubbish. What more likely than that E. exlensaria, in the 
egg or pupa state, has been brought over in this way ? and 
the proljability is strengthened by the locality of the capture 
being within a mile or two of the dock warehouses where 
these steamers chiefly discharge. This capture is, t believe, 
a solitary one, and unfortunately the spot has now been 
broken up for the extension of the dock, but there would be 
nothing startling in its having found a domicile here, for the 
climate is congenial. — A^. F. Dobr/ie; Beverley, May 18, 1875. 

Etipit/iecia Knautiata (Entom. viii. 38). — Is Mr. Gregson 
sure that the plant he found this species on was not Scabiosa 
succisa [L.) ? I have never seen Knautia arvensis out of 
cornflelds, whereas Scabiosa succisa is always found growing 
in company with the common ling in heathery, sandy ground. 
Should this be the case, would it not be better for him to alter 
the name of the species, unless the inflexible law of priority 
must hold its own in every case; else it might fall under the 
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same category of misnomers as Cloanlha Solidaginis, which 
it is known does not feed upon golden-rod (SoHdago), but 
bilberry (Vacciniiira).— J. Cosmo Melvill; May 7, 1875. 

[The same idea occurred to myself. Scabiosa succisa 
grows almost ererywhere on heaths and wastes near London ; 
Knautia arrensis only in cornfields, and ihe hedge-banks 
near cornfields. — Edward Newman.] 

Leucania extrnnea or unipuncta (Entom. viii. 108). — As 
the capture here, by Mr. Parker, of this very rare Noctiia has 
created such a sensation in the entomological world, it may 
interest some readers to know that, in addition to the 
countries mentioned by Mr. Doubleday, it is an abundant 
Australian species, as mentioned by me at p. 353 of the 
'Entomologist' for 1873. While sugaring in the Bush, 
about thirty miles from Adelaide, it became at times a perfect 
pest. 1 Iiave carefully compared the specimen captured in 
the New Forest by Mr. Parker with my Australian series, and 
find his specimen differs from mine in many respects; the 
colour of the fore wings being paler, and of a much more 
reddish ochreous colour than the Australian type ; the apical 
streak is more decidedly marked, and the gloss in the hind 
wings is much stronger, resembling very much, in certain 
lights, the purple tinge in Ihe hind wings of our Agrotis 
saucia. In Australia L. extranea emerges from the pupa in 
March. — H. Ramsay Cox; Lyndhurst. 

The Season at Lyndhurst. — The season here is remark- 
able, on account of the great abundance of many common 
species: lo, Urticte, Rhamni, and Egeria, have swarmed; 
Polychloros has also been very common, but the specimens 
are all remarkably small, doubtless caused by the great dry- 
ness of last year. Although vegetation is in various parts 
rather late, many insects have come out proportionately 
early; for instance, — Acosmeiia caliginosa was out on the 
13th of May, Leucophasia Sinapis was quite pass6 by the 
same time, and Lycoeua Argiolus was also in the 
condition in the last week in April. — Id. 

Variety of Clostera curtuta. — I have just had the good 
fortune to breed a fine variety of C. curlula: tlie fore win| 
are of a rich sepia-brown, which shows np the four wavy 
white lines lo great advantage; where the dark blotch comes 
near the tip in the usual type, this variety has a rather paler 
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one, and the body and hind wings are mnch darker than 
usual. I have also bred a specimen of the usual type, which 
has one lip much paler than ibe other. — H. WitHch; 
55, Limsdown Road, Dalston, E., May 19, 1875. 

Xylomiges conspicillaris at Darlfard. — Mr. Packman, of 
DarCford, took a fine female of X. conspicillaris, on the lOlh 
of May. He brought it to me, and 1 am pleased to say I 
have a few eggs from it, which apparency are fertile. — A. B. 
Farm New Government Offices, Whitehall, S.W., May 14., 
1875. 

Agrotis Helvetiria.— Mr. Taylor kindly brought me his 
specimen of the Noctna, which my friend Dr. Knaggs named 
Agrotis Helvelina, to compare it with authentic specimens of 
this species given lo me by Dr. Staiidinger. I think the 
continental specimen which Dr. Knaggs examined must 
have been wrongly named, as such a keen observer could not 
possibly confound two such very different species. Mr. 
Taylor's Nociua scarcely differs from the red variety of 
Neglecta, except in size, being larger, and it may only be a 
variety of this species; but I cannot speak positively about 
it till I have seen a male. Agrotis Helvetina closely 
resembles the dark variety of A, lucemea, but Is considerably 
larger, and has very long legs and anteunse. — Henry 
Doubleday ; Epping, May, 1875. 

Larvie of Cirrkcedia a:erampeliiia. — On the 3rd of May I 
took about twenty larvte of C. xerampelina, under moss oQ 
ash-trees, near this village. I never took it here before, 
although 1 Ibink I saw one of the molhs at sugar in August 
last. I may add that a great many of the larvie are 
ichneumoned. — A. Thurnall ; Whilllex/ord, Cambridgeshire, 
May 7, 1875. 

Beetle Destructive to Mangold Wtirzel. — I have received 
almost simultaneous complaints of the destruction of young 
mangold wurzel in distant localities. In some instances the 
writers complain that the insects "began to eat the young 
plants before appearing above ground, and never left off; in 
many rows taking every plant." In the ' Field' newspaper I 
have given all the information I possess respecting this 
diminutive enemy of the farmer: this is chiefly extracted 
from the 'Annales de la Soci6le Entomologique de France' 
for 1847, was originally written by M. Bazin, and 1 
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copied by Mr. Cnrlis in his 'Farm Insects,' p. 395. Accord- 
ing to these anlhovtiies the beetle in question is the Atomaria 
pygmsea of Heer, the Atomaria linearis of our countryman 
the late J. F. Stephens : the specimens, of which I have 
received a copious supply in a living and excessively restless 
state, seemed closely to resemble certain examples of an 
Atomaria, which very many years ago I bad named 
"A. gmta." I am, however, perfectly willing to accept 
Heer'suame of " Pj-gmfea," or any other that will be tolerably 
permanent. M. Bazin, as translated by Mr. Curtis, tells us 
that this little beetle is "generated in great numbers, 
destroying the buds as they appear, and that on removing 
the clods of earth innumerable quantities may be seen." It 
seems at first to attack the root onlj', but aflerwards, when 
the weather is fine, it comes out of the ground, ascends the 
stem, and devours the leaves. "These little creatures often 
appear in families on a small plant, of which in a few boors 
nothing will remain but a leafless stalk, which soon withers 
and dies." M. Bazin lirst observed this beetle in 1839 at 
Mesnil-St.-Finiiin ; and some years later M. Macquard stated 
that "it devoured the fields of red beet in the environs of 
Lille to such an extent that the cultivators were obliged to 
re-plough and re-sow the fields." M. Bazin considers the 
following remedies to be infallible: — lat, fallowing; 2nd, 
heavy rolling; 3rd, good tillage; 4lh, powerful manure; 
5lh, thick sowing. 1 must in Ibis instance totally disclaim 
all experimental knowledge of these remedies. 1 give tbem 
solely on the authority of the learned Frenchman, to whom 
we are indebted for the earliest life-history I have seen of this 
insecl. Mr. W, H. Wayne, an intelligent correspondent of the 
' Field,' informs us that the injury " still continues in spite of 
salt, lime, and soot," leading us to believe that he has given 
these supposed remedies a fair trial. Mangold wurzel is also 
obnoxious lo the attack of several species of the saltant 
genus Altica, the larva; of which mine the leaves in the same 
manner as those of the turnip are mined by Altica Nemorum ; 
and it has been said that the larvae of a necrophagous beetle 
(Silpha opaca) feed greedily on the leaves, beginning at 
their edges, just in the same manner as a woodlouse or the 
caterpillar of a niolb. The curious fact of these insects 
eating green leaves, a diet so opposed to the taste we should 
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assign to it, has been observed by Mr. Maxwell in England, 
and Guerin-Menedlle in France. — Edward Newman. 

Siignriiiff: Toads at Sugar. — Few who collect insects are 
ignorant of tbe system of sugaring and its surronndings, or of 
the Dumcrous enemies we meet with in the prosecution of the 
work. I do not allude to game -keepers, and the like, but 
those minor annoyances, which come uninvited to interrupt 
our composure aod mar our chance of success. It is some- 
what annoying if we have a good raolh on the sugar to see a 
bat rush in and take it from ns whilst we hold the light for 
its accommodation; neither is it pleasant to cast the light 
upon the sweetened mixture and find it coraplelelj covered 
with earwigs, woodlice, and a host of other equally unwished 
for creatures, whose presence seems in most cases to scare 
away those for which the sweet feast had been spread. 
Again, how ugly two or three great black slugs look helping 
themselves to the rum and treacle, although we might liave 
seen somelhing not altogether repulsive in their appearance 
amongst the dewy grass at our feet. All these, and many 
other drawbacks are perfectly well known to the entomologist, 
but I was not aware till last summer that the toad c 
the same category, provided circumstances were favourable; 
such, however, is the case, as the following facts will prove. 
A friend of mine was accustomed to sugar the posts of an 
open fence near his house, and was sometimes rewarded with 
success. One of these posts becoming infirm a support was 
placed in an oblique direction from near the top of the post 
to the ground, and my friend, on going to his sugar, observed 
Ihat a large toad had crawled up the support and stationed 
itself close to his patch of sweetened intoxicant, and that as 
the insects arrived at the allractive bait the toad appropriated 
thera to its own personal use ; and my friend further informed 
me that every night he sugared, the toad was sure to be 
there, and that he pnt on a portion of the mixture for the 
toad's especial benefit. Is not this a proof that toads liave a 
memory r At least it is evident that the toad, having found 
a more abundant or more palatable fare by crawling up the 
rail, did not fail to be at its post night after night. — G. B. 
Cor bin. 

[A precisely similar occurrence is recorded in the ' Zoolo- 
gist' for 1860, at p. 7201. It is as follows:— "There is a tree 
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standing by the side of a ditch in tlie fens, which leans in, 
three feel and a half from the ground, two inches olit of the 
perpendicular. There is a snialj, holiuw place in the stem, 
one inch deep and two inches wide, and growing wider all 
the way from the ground until it is lost. On this tree, three 
feet and a half from the ground, I sugar for niolhs, and on 
several nights a large toad has ascended the tree to the 
sugar: it always sils quietly on the trunk, but I ne»er find it 
on any other tree, although there are several in the neigh- 
bourhood, all of them ash, I believe the object is to take the 
moths as tJiey come to the sugar. I have called the men at 
the railway bridge, which crosses the river near the spot, and 
one of these raen the olher niglit took it down, but it was 
there again in half an hour. 1 never lind any moths ou the 
tree if the toad is there. — fVilliam Winter." 1 have long 
been familiar with the habit of moths to fall off the sugar in a 
fit of intoxication : my friend Mr, Doubleday has often spoken 
to me of having observed toads wailing for moths under hia 
own sugarings at Epping. I am surprised Mr. Corbin has not 
two other sweet-toothed visitors to the sugar, — the longtailed 
field-mouse and a common ground- beetle, an insect, as I said 
before, much addicted to a"diet of worms:" one can scarcely 
imagine any similarity between the taste of worms and 
centipedes and that of rum and treacle. Entomologists 
always speak of the field-mouse as the "dor-mouse" — I think 
an evident error. Perhaps 1 may mention, iu connection 
with this subject, two other kinds of insect-food for which the 
toad has a decided leaning: in the first instance this weak- 
ness may be called beneficial to man; in the second, 
prejudicial, The first is the gooseberry-grub (Nematus 
ventricosus) ; the second the honey-bee (Apis mellifica). 
The penchant of the load for the gooseberry -grub was first 
noticed by Mr. Leadbitter, of Gray's Inn, who often observed 
the abundance of the grub on some currant-trees nailed 
against a garden-wall at Dorking. Mr. Leadbitter proceeds 
thus : — " Perceiving at the same time a toad, sitting quietly in 
a corner at no great distance, it occurred to me to try if he 
would eat them. Accordingly, having collected a large 
quantity of grubs, I presented him wiih one at the end of a 
short stick, and was much pleased to see him put out his 
long tongue, draw the caterpillar in, and devour it greedily. 
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I continued to feed him for about a quarter of an hour- 
Taking a turn in the garden the next day, about the same 
hour, I saw the old fellow silling in the same corner as 
before. The two following days he returned to the same 
place, but the supply of gooseherry- grubs was exhausted; 
and, as the supply failed, the load absented himself, and was 
seen no more." The only birds known to eat the gooseberry- 
grub are ihe cuckoo and the redstart : the former is ruthlessly 
persecuted as a "vermin;" the latter as a consumer of 
summer fruit. But to return to the toad. It has a propensity 
rarely observed, but very decidedly developed, for a kind of 
insect-food that one would have thought rather loo pungent 
for his palate ; hut a fact was related to me, and published 
as long ago as 1853 in the " Proceedings of the Entomological 
Society," which places the matter beyond the possibility of 
doubt. It was stated thus: — "A stock of bees was observed 
to grow weaker day by day, until at last it became so 
pauperised that Ihe hive was removed, and the bees turned 
adrift to shift for themselves; uothiog was amiss with the 
interior of the hive. A second slock shortly afterwards 
exhibited similar symptoms of depopulation, and a suspicion 
was then entertained that some nocturnal depredator entered 
the hive at night and devoured the bees. About Iwo hours 
after dark the hive was visited, with a view to an inspection 
of the inlerior, but on arriving at the spot with a lantern the 
owner ibuud a large toad squatted on the alighting-board, and 
looking about him with bright and animated eyes. Presently 
a nighl-roving bee returned home : there was a sudden move- 
ment on the part of the toad, and the bee vanished. A long 
interval of patient watching ensued, when a second bee came 
home; a second movement of the toad followed, and the bee 
again vanished; hut the light of the lantern was this time 
thrown full on him, and he was distinctly seen to swallow. 
The load was caught and killed, and eighl still-living bees 
were taken from the stomach." — Edward Newma7i.'\ 

Localities and Collectors. — That unworked localities, when 
brought under the vigilant inspection of the entomologist, 
often produce the greatest number of rarities, is an undeniable 
lact; consequently, when we have a few hours to spare, we 
would fain rush off to some locality which we well know has 
becu the scene of some grand "take," whilst we leave our 
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own immediale ueiglibourhood comparatively UDlouclied. 
Again, we well know that some localities are much mare 
productive than others, even provided each has had the same 
amount of labour expended on it; for instance, — 1 want no 
prophetic knowledge to assure tne that a day spent in the 
New Forest will undoubtedly be more remunerative than the 
same time spent in the fields in this locality ; yet, in the face 
of these facts, I do not hesitate to say that we often neglect 
places close al home, and the certainty of a moderate success, 
to run the risk of a total failure at a distance. Supposing we 
have collected in the lame spot season after season, are wo 
snre that we have detected evert/ species lo be found there? 
On the contrary, are we not often surprised at what we take? 
J have a case in point: — Last season I was walking through 
a fir-wood, where 1 have collected for some years past, and 
was greatly surprised at capturing a specimen of Macaria 
alternata, a species I had never dreamt of taking there 
amongst fir-trees, with no sallow in the neighbourhood ; and, 
later in the season, as if in contrast, I beat out a specimen of 
the handsome and pine-loving Crambus pinetellus from a 
bush of spindle, where not a fir-tree stood. The only speci- 
men of Lobophora hexapterata i ever took was upon an 
extensive heath in this neighbourhood ; but perhaps the 
most remarkable captures are two specimens of Agrolis 
valligera, which I took at heather -blooms in the same locality. 
The occurrence of the latter specie* upon heaths in this 
neighbourhood has been doubted by some to whom I have 
mentioned it; but J have only to say that the specimens are 
in my cabinet, and can be seen by any person. It is strange 
that such a coast-loving species sliould occur here; but it 
seems equally strange that the heath-loving Selidoseraa 
plumaria should be found upon the cliffs at Liilworth, where 
1 took two specimens a few seasons ago, when there for 
Hesperia Acliiion. Thus it seems that no locality has been 
so thoroughly worked that the number of species actually lo 
be found there are kuown positively, and the occurrence of 
a hitherto unsuspected species is no uncommon thing in any 
locality. The experience of many readers of this journal will 
undoubtedly bear me out in these remarks. — G. if. Corbin. 
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Answers to Corretpondenls, 

A. R. Wilson. — Melanippe tristaia? — I would talte it as 
a grcal favour if you wnuld name the accompanying moth. 
The only moth that it resembles is Melanippe tristata, but it 
difiers from it malevially, being much lighter, and the black 
hands being narrower and more inlernrpled. I took about 
eighteen] of them in June among junipers; they were abundant, 
but the wind was high, and 1 had great difficulty in catching 
them. They are all light; in fact I have sent you about the 
darkest of the lot. 

[Mr. Wilson's Georaetra appears to be a light-coloured 
specimen of Tristata, Lhu. (not of Hiihner). I believe 
Baron vod Nolcken first pointed out that two species were 
confounded under the name of 'I'ristata by European ento- 
mologists. Dr. Staudinger has adopted his views, and llie 
two species stand thus in the second edition of his 'Catalogue 
of European Lepidoptera : ' — 

No. 2689. Tristata, Linn. S.N.X. 626, F. S. 335; Clerck. 
Icon. 1, 13 ; Wood's Index, 566. Limho- 
punclatn, Nolck. Fu, 1, p. 270. 

No. 2690. Luctaata, Hb. Btr. 1, 1, 4, Y. p. 34 (17B6; 
Non. Btr. 1, 4, 3, T.). Uastutala, Hb. Bir. 
Nachtr. p. 110 (1792); Moick. I.e. p. 61. 
Tristata, Hb. 234. ? Pupillata, Thnb. 
Diss. Ent. 4, p. 62, fig. 13. 
Both species probably occur in Scotland, — Henry Double- 
day; Eppiriff, May, 1875.] 

ildward Thomson. — Food-plant of Gonepleri/x R/iamni. 
— Can you, or any of your readers, tell me any oiher food- 
plant for Gonepleryx Rhamni besides the two buckthorns, — 
Rhamnus catharticus and R. frangula? 

[I have said in 'British Butterflies,' p. 147, that the two 
buckthorns are the only shrubs on which Rhamni is known 
to feed. 1 have no later information on the subject; and it 
will be interesting if another food-plant should be discovered. 
1 have seen the females hovering over an ei^otic evergreen in 
my garden, but could not find that she deposited eggs. — 
Edward Newman.] 

E. C. Parker. — The capture of Leucauia nnipuncta or 
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exlranea bas been already recorded (Entora. viii. 110). — 
Edward Newman. 

J. Jones, — Phigalia pUosaria: Does it Feed on anything 
but Oak .?— Will you kindly tell me through the ' Entomolo- 
gist' if ever the larva of P. pilosaria feeds on anything but 
oak? as 1 have taken two males this season — one on a gas- 
lamp in January, the other in March — and there is no oak 
growing auywbere near. 

[[ know of no other food-plantj or should have mentioned 
it. — Edward Newman.] 

F. H. Ward. — Lepismodes inquilinas. — In reply to your 
enquiry touching my note on this insect (Ewtom. viii, 120), 
the information will be most readily communicated by copy- 
ing the original note, published in the 'ZoologiGl' for 1863, 
at p. 8496. It is as follows: — "New Insect at the Friends^ 
Institute. — In our London houses two species of insects may 
be said to swarm; these are the cockroach and the cricket. 
Everyone knows an iufallible cure for these pesls, just as 
everyone knows an infallible cure for whooping-cough aud 
lumbago; everjone recommends the cure to bis afflicted 
neighbour; but every human body continues subject lo tbe 
two complaints, and every human habitation shelters the two 
obnoxious fellow-lodgers. The third fellow -lodger, which I 
propose lo call Lepismodes inquilinus, and to which I can 
give no English name, is confined, so far as my knowledge 
extends, to the building known as tbe Friends' Institute, 
12, Bishopsgale Street Without, lis body is half an inch 
long, and it has antenna; and tails each half an inch long, or 
rather more, so that the entire length is rather more than an 
inch and a half. Like a judicious epicure it prefers the 
dining-room to every other apartment in the bouse, and, like 
an experienced pilferer, ils rambles are entirely nocturnal, 
concealing itself behind the wainscot by day, and wandering 
about by night in search of such provisions as sugar, crumbs, 
and other comestibles. It seems to find no very secure foot- 
ing on the varnished surface of the wainscoting, and this 
physical infirmity led to its detection, for, whilst perambulating 
the treacherous varnish, it frequently lost its hold, and was 
precipitated, headlong, into cups, saucers, sttgav-basins, and 
slop-basins, and, once in, its infirmity of "poor" or non- 
prehensile feet efi'ectually preclude its escape. The various 
household utensils which 1 have mentioned are now used as 
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snares, and the numbers of our fellow-lodgers are thus ihinned 
night afier n\ghl."~ Edward Newman. 

Percy B. Gregson. — Name of Moth. — The moth repre- 
sented in the drawing is Ilalias prasinana, the " common 
silcer-lines." It is neither represented nor described in my 
' British Moths,' because entomologists have placed it among 
the Micro-Lepidoptera, whereas that work only includes the 
Macros. This lovely moth is of very frequent occurrence 
near London, especially on oaks. I much wish entomologists 
nialiing enquiries of this kind would always send sketches as 
Mr. Gregson has done; there is no difficulty in recognizing, 
and therefore none in naming, an insect thus accurately 
represented, whereas 1 find descriptions are generally useless. 
— Edward Newman. 

J. C. Wesley. — Latfce of Winter Molh. — I have no doubt 
llie young larvte are those of Cheimatobia brumata. — Edward 
Newman. 

T. Benson.— Cocoon of Tenthredo Cral<sgi.—ln 1872 I 
found the caterpillar of this cocoon feeding on the hawthorn. 
I cannot find the description of it in Newman's 'British 
Moths.' Will you kindly tell me what it is ? 

[It is the cocoon of a sawfly^ not a moth. The name is 
Tenthredo Cratsegi. — Edward Newman.] 

W. Tliomas. — Name of a Beetle. — i captured a beetle 
to-day (May 12ih) on the wing, of a species quite unknown 
to me; and knowing that your columns of the 'EuLomo- 
logist' are open for any information of the kind I require, I 
beg you will give me some help with the name of the species, 
which I am totally unable to ascertain, and of which I also 
enclose a coloured drawing. The colour all over is more of 
a dull coppery tint j but 1 found it rather difi^cult to arrive at 
the right hue. 

[I have little doubt from the drawing that the beetle is 
Trichius nohilis ; the colour of that insect is usually rather 
golden-green than coppery; but I have seen specimens in 
which the coppery tint prevails. — Edward Newman."] 

Charles Wright. — Tiger, or Colorado Beetle. — 1 beg to 
send you for examination some examples of the Colorado 
potato-beetle, taken on paths in a wood uear here, where they 
swarm. No one here has ever seen anything like them 
before; and our clergyman quite confirms my opinion that 
this dreaded enemy has at last arrived amongst us. If you 
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are unable to decide yourself, perhaps you will permit Bome 
other naturalist to see them, and give their opinion. I shall 
look anxiously for your next issue, as I am not alone in 
wishing to take immediate and active measures. 

[I'he beetles are Cicindela campestris, a carnlvorona 
ground-beetle, commonly known as the tiger-beetle: they 
prey exclusively on living insects. The beetles are left at 
the printing-office, in accordance with the wish my corre- 
spondent has expressed that some other naturalists should 
give their opinion. — Edward l^ewman.] 

B. J. S.—Name of Gall.— The beautiful gall is made by 
Cynipa Ramiili. I have never raet with it, although 1 have no 
reason to believe it uncommon. — Edward Newman. 

Francis Owen. — Bramble Gall. — The gall is made by one 
of the Cynipida:, — Diastrophua Rubi of Hartig and Sehenck 
(not Rubi of Schrank), — and is common throughout England, 
generally, I believe, being found on the dewberry (Rubus 
cffisius) ; but according to Mr. Miiller its galls have also been 
found on the common brake (Pteris aquilina). 1 have never 
raet with any galls on ihe bracken myself, so should be very 
glad of specimens from anyone who comes across them. It, 
like most of the galls and gall-makers, is preyed on by 
parasites, the most common being a Eurytoma and a Calli- 
EQome. The Eurytomae I have bred in great numbers from 
galls obtained in different parls of the country: they were 
named, by Mr. Walker, E. rufipes and E. Rubi, which I 
believe are synonyms. The Callimome is C. macropterus, 
Walker. This gall is figured by Reaumur in his third 
Tolume, plate 36. — E. A. Fitch. 

A Young Collector. — (1) The size of the pio should be 
regulated by the size of the butterfly: thus a swallow-tail 
requires a pin much larger than a blue. (2) The ' Label List 
of British Butterflies and Moths,' published by E. Newman, 
9, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgale, at fourpence. — Edward 
Neicman.^ 

Death oj Mr. Davis. — William England Davis, the col- 
lector who discovered, and after whom I had the pleasure to 
name, Phycis Davisellus, died of consumplion on Tuesday, 
the 18th of May. 1 knew Mr. Davis well as an ardent and 
most obliging entomologist. — Edward Newman. 
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Descriptions of Oak-galh. Translated from Dr. G. L, Mavr's 
'-Die Milteleuiopaischeii Eichengallen' by Mrs, Hubert 
Herkoher n6e Weise. 

(Contmued from p. IS3.) 
Fig, 37. 
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27, Aphilothrix lucida, Hart. — The spherical, palo yellow 
gall which is foirad on sJirubby Quercus pedunculala, 
Q. sessiliflora, and Q. pubescens, is generally about as largo 
as a cherry, but sometimes is found as big as a walnut. Ita 
wfaole surface is covered with stilT, stalky or fibrous pro- 
jections, which stand out radialely, and terminate in a rusty 
red papilla. In section it exhibits a hard texture, with 
numerous egg-shaped cavities: in these live the larvae of the 
gall-fly, without being separately enclosed in an inner gall. 
VOL. VIII. D 
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The gall is not deciduous, aud the flies appear ia Marcb or 
April.— G. L. Mayr. 

Herr Kollar and Dr. Mayr both give Synergus raelanopus 
as an inquiline of this gall. One specimen each of S. apicalis 
and Ceroptres arator have also been bred by Dr. Mayr from 
this gall, which has not occurred in Britain. — E. A. Fitch. 

Fig. 88. 




28. Aphilothrix gemmte, L. (C. fecundatrix. Hart.). — 
This gall, in shape not unlike the strobile of the hop or 
larch, grows in the axils of Quercus pedunciilata, Q. sessili- 
flora, and Q. piibescens. It is about the size of a cherry, 
seldom as large as a small walnut. It consists of a much com- 
pressed axis, to which the more or less hairy elongate scales 
are attached, and appear move densely crowded. The outside 
and lower scales are oval or oval-lriangular; those lying on 
the top or inside are lance^shaped or tliread-like. The egg- 
shaped inner-gall is situate at the end of the short axis; 
generally the scales surround it so completely that it is not 
visible at all, or at any rate only the top of it is to be seen. 
The inner gall is hard ; has, when fully developed, a length 
of eight to nine millemelres, is flattened at lis base, and show 
at the opposite (upper) extremity a small circular impressioi 
on which rests a very small cone with a shiniug vertex. ] 
hindrances occur iu its regular development it sometimes 
happens that this imprint, though near the top of the in 
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gal), is placed sideways. The surface of the inner gall as 
well as the sunoiinding scales are red-brown, and frequently 
exhibits a very conspicuous longitudinal slriation. The large, 
egg-shaped larra-cell lies in the interior. The inner gall falls 
to the ground in the autumn, and remains there through the 
winter. Finally, I must observe that in some instances the 
gall remains small, and the inner-gall is of a pale j'ellow 
colour, and only as large as a millet or bemp-seed; in such 
cases parasites are to be expected. — G. L. Mayr. 

This species, which is common in Britain, is better known 
by Harlig's name, C. fecundalrix; the insect described by 
Linn6 being supposed to be a Syneigus, — but this is doubtful. 
The inquilines inhabiting this gall are Synergus melanopus, 
S. evanescens, S. apicalis, and S. vulgaris; Dr. Giraud also 
gives Aulax fecundatrix (Bull. Soc. Ent. Fr. 1868); and 
according to Hartig, Andricus trilineatus is also an inqui- 
line (Germ. Zeits. ii. \Q\): this last is probably an error. 
Eurytoma signals, Callimome inconstans, Megasligmus 
dorsalis (= Boheraauni), Mesopolobiis fascilvenlris, and 
Entedon leptoneurus, have been recorded as parasitic 
in the gall of this species. A Torlrix — Carpocapsa Juliana 
— may be bred freely from these galls, tbe larva living 
in the imbricated mass of scales in the autumn. In order to 
breed the Cynips, inquilines, or parasites, great care must be 
taken to collect the galls before tbe inner gall falls; this 
generally happens in England towards tbe middle or end of 
August. The belter way is only to collect the inner galls 
themselves; but if the Torlrices are wanted of course tbe 
leaf-bracts must be kept. It has been stated that the egg of 
this species is only laid in the fruit-buds ; this is contrary to 
my experience, as I believe it is quite as frequently laid in 
the leaf-buds, if not exclusively so. — E. A, Filch. 



Notes on Oviposiiioti. By the Rev. P. H. Jennings. 
(Continued from p. 131.) 
I HIVE much pleasure in forwarding you a few more notes 
on oviposilion: — 

Ritmia Cralagata. — A female, taken May 26th, laid one 
hundred and thirty-fouc eggs: seventy-seven were deposited 
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on the 27tii, — thirty-four of these on the food-planl, cominoQ 
wfaiielhovn (C. oxyacantha) ; the rest, forty-ihree, on thfi 
muslin cover; those on the food-plant were generaily arranged 
side by side in rows on either surface of the leaves, the 
largest number in a row being eleven; many, however, were 
deposited singly; those on the muslin cover were more 
Bcallered than those on the leaves, and the arrangement less 
carefully adhered to. Thirty-seven were laid on the 27th, 
fifteen on the 28th, five on the 29th, and one on the 30th. 
Of the whole, fifty-eight were deposited on the food-plant, 
and sevenly-seven on the muslin cover: oblong, equally 
rounded at both ends, greenish white, glossy, very slightly 
flattened on the upper and under surfaces. The young larvte 
began to appear on the thirteenth day, June 9th. 

VenUia maculata. — A female, taken June 2nd, laid nine- 
teen eggs: twelve on the 3rd, and seven on the 4th; they 
were deposited on both surfaces of the leaves singly, and in 
clusters without any arrangement: oblong, equally ronnded 
at both ends, grass-green, glossy. The young larvae began to 
appear on the eleventh day, June 14ih. 

Ephyra omicromiria. — A female, taken May 22nd, laid 
fifty-one eggs: thirty-two on the 22nd, four on the 23rd, and 
fifteen on the 25ih; of these four only were deposited on the 
food-planl, common maple (Acer campestris), on the edges 
of the leaves ; one on the glass ; and the rest, forty-six, on the 
muslin cover: oval, white with a slight greenish tinge, not 
glossy; assumed a reddish hue on the third day after 
deposition. 

Asthena tuieaia. — A female, taken June 4lh, laid thirty- 
three eggs : twenty-two were deposited on the 4th, and eleven 
on the 5th and 6th, — the former on glass, the latter on the 
earth: oblong, equally rounded at both ends, slightly 
flattened on the upper and lower surfaces, light green, 
glossy; a large egg for the size of the perfect insect. The 
young larvfe began to appear on the twelfth day, June 16th. 

Acidalia remutala. — A female, taken May 24th, laid forty- 
seven eggs: twenty-five were deposited on the 25th, thirteen 
on the 26th, — all on the earth, some singly, some in small 
clusters, — nine on the 27th, seven on the glass, and two on 
the edge of a leaf of the food-plant, common hornbeam 
(Carpinus Belulus) : oblong, slightly depressed on the crown, 
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rounded at ihe other end, ribbed longitudinally, not glossy; 
assumed a beautiful rose-colour on the 4lh. The young 
larrae, which were very long and slender, began to appear on 
the fifteenih day, June 8th. 

Cabera pusaria, — A female, taken May 22nd, laid thirty 
eggs: twenty-six were deposited on the 23rd, and four on 
the 24th ; all on the glass or on the muslin cover; oblong, 
considerably depressed on the crown, rounded at the other 
end, light green, glossy. The young larvEc began to appear 
on the 12th day, June 4th. 

Slrenia clathrala. — A female, taken May 26th, laid fifty- 
fonr eggs on the leaves, stem, and flowers, of the common 
trefoil, — some on the upper, some on the under surface of the 
leaves, near the middle, — singlj', and only one or two on each 
leaf: oval, considerably flattened on both surfaces, a beautiful 
bluish green, partaking very much of the colour of the food- 
plant. The young larvae began to appear on the eleventh day, 
June 6th. 

Aspilates citrarla. — A wasted female, taken June Srd, laid 
ten eggs : eight on (he Srd, and two on the 4lh : oblong, pale 
yellow, considerably depressed on the crown, rounded al the 
other end; attached lo the stems of the common trefoil; 
three singly, the rest in a row up the stem ; all with the 
depressed end upwards; assumed a dusky brown colour on 
the third day. The young larvse began to appear on the 
fourteenth day, June 17th. 

Melanippe rivata. — A female, taken May 10th, laid sixty 
eggs: fifteen on the 16th, thirty on the 17lh, seven on tho 
18th, and eight on the 19lh ; deposited on the tips of the 
leaves of the food-plant [Galium molliigo): oval, yellowish 
while, glossy. The young lame began to appear on the 
tenth day, May 26th. 

M. montavala. — A female, taken June 4lh, laid one 
hundred and fifty eggs: thirty-nine were deposited in the 
box on the 4th, forty-two on the 6th, twenty-six on the 6th, 
seventeen on the 7lh, eighteen on the 8lh, two on the 9th, 
and six on the 16th ; of these, deposited from the 5th to the 
lOlh, fifty were laid on the under side of the leaves of the 
common primrose (Primula vulgaris), and sixty-one on the 
muslin cover; attached very delicately lo the pouits of the 
down on the under surface of Ihe leaves, or to the finest fibres 
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of the muslin : oblong, equally rounded at both ends, white, 
glossy. The young larvse began to appear on ihe twelfth 
day, June 16th, and attached themselves to the lower edge of 
the leaves, generally with the anterior part of the body curled 
iu afler the manner of the Ionic volute, and apparently moving 
only to bend down lo feed. 

P. H. Jennings. 



The Plague of Locusts in America. By Edward Newman. 

TuR Colorado polato-bug, allhongh causing serious and 
perhaps not altogether groundless anxiety to our transatlantic 
cousins, has been a source of unalloyed pleasure and profit 
to ourselves. Dorypbora 10-Iineata, for so it is called, has 
brought more Bubslanlial sustenance to the penny-a-liners of 
St. Giles's and the Strand than Solanum tuberosum itself; 
more lasting fame lo our natural-history scribes and wonder- 
mongers than the last new novel on Evolution. The half- 
starved literary hack; the fashionable novelist; the mystical 
purveyors of the grand results of scientific research ; the 
slip-shod conversationist of society; — have equal cause to 
fall on their Itnees and thank Providence for this inestimable 
boon. But while we are thus paying this just tribute to the 
fertility of American soil and imagination, we are forgetting 
that America herself is suflering under the direst insect- 
scourge that ever afflicted the human race, — a scourge that 
has brought disease, desolation, dearth, and death, into 
thousands of once happy homesteads. 

Until very lately we have rarely heard of locusts as one of 
the plagues of America. Egypt has long been celebrated as 
the mother and nurse of locusts, the seal and centre of locust 
devastation, wheuce the plague has spread east and west and 
south ; ihe north only owes its immunity to the fact that Ihe 
country is there bounded by the sea, which presenls no 
harvest adapled to its requirings; and even northwards the 
locust has penetrated Turkey, Greece, Italy, France, and 
Spain, neither of which countries has enjoyed perfect 
immunity from the death-fraught visits. 
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By what route the locusts of Africa have reached the 
continent of Europe seems involved in some mystery; 
whether by the direct passage across the Mediterranean Sea, 
or the more circuitous course by the Holy Land, seems 
doubtful; but it is certain that locusts have visited Europe 
in force. In the year 391 a swarm visited Italy, pursuing 
their destructive career, and laying waste all before ihem 
until they reached the sea, in which ihey perished. The 
pestilence, arising from the stench, carried oS men and 
beasts to the number of more than a million. 

It were obviously foreign to my purpose to attempt the 
differentiation of the locusts of the Old Continent and the 
New; doubtless it would be easy to exhibit scientific charac- 
ters, but Dr, Cyrus Thomas has lately performed the task in 
an exhaustive and masterly manner that leaves nothing to be 
desired. His work on the 'Acridida; of North America' is 
one of the most complete monographs ever published. 

There is a question of nomenclature about which I would 
raise my feeble voice, — the restriction of the words locust and 
grasshopper, lu England we use the words interchangably, 
and attach no particular meaning to either. But in America 
the line seems drawn with great strictness; — "Everyone in 
this country," says Mr. Beihune, "is perfectly familiar with 
what is commonly called a 'grasshopper;' but how very few 
are aware that what they term a grasshopper, and see too 
often to think much about, is the same kind of insect as the 
much-dreaded, famine-producing locust, that constituted one 
of the plagues of Egypt, and that is an object of so much 
terror wherever it prevails, A true locust it nevertheless is; 
but it were well, for many reasons, that our people became 
accustomed lo call it by its right name. Our common species 
in this province, while it does not possess the power of 
suddenly appearing in vast numbers and emigrating from 
place to place, occasionally becomes greatly multiplied, and 
proves very destructive. The western locust or grasshopper, 
however, differing but very slightly from our species, is, as 
we shall presently show, quite as formidable a destroyer as 
its oriental congener. While the true American locusts are 
commonly called grasshoppers, and the true grasshoppers are 
termed crickets, katydids, &c., another element of confusion 
is mingled with our insect nomenclature, by the common 
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practice of giving tlie nama of locust to a lotaHy different 
insect, belonging to an entirely different order." 

The care which Mr. Beihune bas taken to establish the 
correct nomenclature, like the rules of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, instituted with a similar 
object, tends to increase rather than remore the difficulty in 
qiieslioa. 'I'he terras grasshopper and locust have reference 
simply to magnitude; the smaller apeciea being called grass- 
hoppers, and the larger ones locusts. Until this is admitted 
there will be no solution of this difficult subject. Hoirever, 
there is no doubt that the locust of North America is the 
Caloplerus spretus, a species of the class Orthuptera, and the 
family Aciididie. In giving this creature the credit, or rather 
discredit, of all the mischief done in the United States, it is 
necessary to point out the existence of other and larger 
locusts in the United Stales, some of which attain an expanse 
of wing of nine or ten inches. The account gisen by Beihune 
of the ravages of Calopterua spretus is as follows, omitting 
the account prior to 1874 : — 

" The Plague of Locusts in 1874. — Lei ue nOT turn to the 
terrible visitation of the present year, from the effects of 
which so many thousands are now suffering the privations of 
famine throughout immense tracts of country. Last year 
(1873) the locusts or grasshoppers were staled to have 
inflicted considerable damage upon crops of various kinds in 
some of the Western States, principally Nebraska and 
Kansas ; here and there also in Minnesota, Iowa, and Dakota, 
there were comparatively IriBing visitations. But in the 
month of July of this year there began one of the most serious 
invasions that has ever occurred in the West. In point of 
numbers, and in extent of area affected, the plague was 
probably no greater than on some previous occasions, notably 
that of ]855 that we have referred to; the great difference, 
however, is caused by the fact that twenty years ago the 
country west of the Mississippi River was an almost 
uninhabited wilderness of prairie, while now it is traversed 
by a net-work of railways, covered with populous towns and 
villages, and occupied to a very large extent by multitudes of 
industrious people. Twenty years ago the locusts affected 
the food-supply, perhaps, of the buflalo, the Indian, and the 
scattered frontier settlers, but now their ravages cause desti- 
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tution and misery in tens or thousands of homes. LTp to the 

j' beginning of July this year all looted bright and fair for the 

I western farmer. His crops of all kinds were, as a ride, growing 

luxuriantly; the prospect of a boimtifid harvest was qnite as 

[ good as usual. After that dale, however, sooner or later in 

' different localities, all these bright prospects ivere orer- 

douded, in many instances utterly destroyed. The following 

extracts from various newspapers will abundantly tell the 

tale. As early as the IQih of July a correspondent of the 

'Prairie Farmer' writes from Howard Counly, Nebraska: — 

I 'Corn and potatoes were doing well until recently, when the 

grasshoppers [locusts] put in an appearance, and the result 

undoubtedly is, at the present moment, that there is not ten 

per cent, of these crops and of late oats left in this and the 

I' two neighbouring counties; and it is very doubtful if the 

countless raillions of Vandals will leave a vestige of any 
green thing. The result must be almost certain starratton for 
new-comera, and must retard the development of this beautiful 
I country for many yeare.' A lady correspondent of the same 
[ paper writes a few days later from Butler County, also in 

I Nebraska: — '"The tow-hung clouds hare dropped their 
garnered fulness down," But alas! and alack! they were 
not the long-looked-for rain-clouds, but grasshoppers. They 
passed over on the 23rd, only a few alighting; but a strong 
south-west wind on the 24th brought back countless millions ; 
and on the 25th their numbers were fearful to contemplate. 
They would rise in the air when the sun shone hot, but as it 
grew cooler they came down like the wolf on the fold. They 
settled like huge swarms of bees on every living thing. Fields 
of com that had been untouched before were now stripped of 
tassel and blade. A field of early com was being eaten so 
fast that the girls went to save a tew ears, instead of going to 
visit a sick schoolmate according to promise. Trees were so 
loaded with the pests, that those four and five feet high bent 
down till the tops touched the ground, and in some instances 
broke off; for three dreadful hours they dashed against the 
house like hail. So many came in at doors and windows that 
every aperture was closed ; but not till they were so thick on 
the windows that we were forced to make a business of 
slaying. The 25lh of July will be remembered by the 
citizens of this and some other counties as the dark day, 
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when desolation and devastation stared us in the face 

The wheat, which was at first thought to be out of harm's 
way, was cut off about one-fourth by the destroying angels; 
a statement iu our country paper says ihe average will be 
about eight or nine bushels per acre. After Ihe grasshoppers 
stopped their depredations there were several damp, cloudy- 
days that brought out new tassels and silks on the corn, but 
more than a week of hot, dry weather, with scorching winds, 
checked its growth ; so there will be none, excepting a very few 
fields that partially escaped. Turnips have been grown since 
the rain; and it is to be hoped there will yet be some 
potatoes; sweet potatoes were not hurt so badly as the 
common potato. Broom corn, cane, and Hungarian grass, 
were nnscathed,' A writer from St. Paul, Minnesota, to the 
paper above mentioned, says that the locusts 'have undoubt- 
edly destroyed five hundred thousand bushels of wheat, and 
are likely to destroy another half million of bushels.' Later 
on in the season the St. Paul 'Press' publishes the following 
Blatementin reference to the plague of locnsts in Minnesota: — 
' It is sale to estimate the tilled area in the ravaged district at 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand acres, and of the area 
in wheat in that district at two hundred thousand acres: of 
this area probably not less tban one hundred and fiAy 
thousand acres have been destroyed. This represents not 
less than two millions five hundred thonsand bushels of 
wheat devoured in the germ by the grasshoppers, or about 
one-twelfth of the wheat crop of the state. Add to this area 
fifty thousand acres of oats, at thirty-three bushels per acre, 
or one million three hundred and twenty thousand bushels in 
all, or one-twelfth of the oat crop of the state; twenty 
thousand acres of corn, at ihirly-two bushels per acre, three 
hundred and forty thousand bushels, or one-twelfth of the 
coni crop of the state; and perhaps twenty thousand acres 
more in rye, buckwheat, barley, potatoes, and other crops; 
and the full extent of the grasshopper havoc cannot be i 
estimated.' Our readers may further judge of the extent of 
the calamity and sufferings consequent upon it from the 
following pastoral letter, issued by the Bishop of Minnesota, 
and appointed to be read in all the churches in his diocese : 
— ' To the clergy and congregations of the diocese of Minne- 
sota, You are aware that sereral counties of the State have 
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been desolated by locusts. In May I visited Martin county, 
and saw the beginning of tlieiv ravages. I laid ihe facts 
before the governor. The plague has increased. Many 
homes are desolated. They have the right to look to lis for 
relief. They are our own flesh and blood. They are our 
brothers. They are God's children. The scourge is an 
awful one. It may be for our sins. It may be to try our 
faith in God. It may he to test our humanity. I ask your 
prayers and your alms. I recommend that an offering shall 
be taken up on the last Sunday in July, and that a further 
special conlribiUion of money and provisions shall also be 
taken at our annual harvest-home festival. Please send your 
offerings to Hon. Isaac Atwater, Minneapolis, who will send 
them to the committee in St. Paul. Praying God to hless 
you, your friend and bishop, — H. B. Whipple.' Extract 
from a widow's letter in Brown county : — ' I mortgaged my 
farm to get seed last spring. All is lost. What to do I do 
not know. It would take a tear out of a stone to hear the 
people talk. I had a nice piece of barley almost ready to 
cut. There is nothing left but the straw, the heads lying 
thick on the ground. Dear bishop, I am almost heart-broken, 
and nearly crazy, to think of the long, cold winter, and 
nothing to depend on. May God help us. May the Lord 
look to every orphan and widow, and put it in the hearts of 
bis children to help. The widow must not plead in rain.' 
The bishop also issued a form of prayer for relief from ihe 
plague of locusts, to be used in the churches throughout bis 
diocese. From the September Report of the Department of 
Agriculture, at Washington, we cull the following note from 
Kansas : — ' The late summer and fall crops have been almost 
entirely destroyed by grasshoppers. The common jumping 
grasshopper did much damage through the early pan of the 
season, but about the middle of August clouds of the flying 
ones made their appearance over the county, devouring and 
destroying vast quantities of vegetation. Gardens were 
quickly eaten up, corn-fields were stripped of leaves, and in 
many cases the corn was entirely eaten ofl'; fruit trees are 
left with naked branches, and in many cases the half-ripened 
fruit is left hanging on the trees, presenting a sickening sight 
of death and destruction. In addition to the actual loss by 
deTaBtation, the loss caused by discouragement will be greater. 
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proleclion ; jusl aa the fruits of labour were beginning to be 
realized, deslriiclion came; and the question with many is: 
"Is it of any use to try again?" Here is a field for the 
Department of AgriciiUure. Some method of proleclion o^ 
relief must be had against the destruction uf this insect, or an 
immense tract of magnificent country will never be what it 
would wilhout this curse. I am one of those who believe all 
such things may be controlled by some practical method; it 
only requires study, enterprise, and means to learn how. 
This county (Doniphan) could well afford to pay 100,000 
dollars for a guarantee that no grasshoppers should ever 
trouble it again. I have learned lliat vegelalion highly 
cultivated and growing vigorously is less liable to be destroyed 
than when on the decline or growing feebly. Thus it is we 
often see a single tree in an orchard eaten even to the bark, 
while others of the same variety are not damaged so much ; 
and upon examinalion it will be invariably found that those 
mostly eaten were diseased, or had their vitality in some way 
impaired. This thing was noticeable when the same kind of 
insects were here six or seven years ago. Of all fruit trees, 
apple and pear trees suffer the most, while peaches, plums 
and cherries suffer the least. They eat the leaves off the 
apples, and leave most of the apples on, but of the peaches 
they will eat the fiuil and leave the foliage ; hut in many 
instances, when vegetation is not plenty, 1 understand they 
clean all as they go ; and I have seen instances of this kind. 
The damage to vineyards in tills county is not so great. 
They do not seem to relish grapes, and are satisfied by eating 
off the stems and letting the bunches fall to the ground. 
There will not be enough corn in this couuly to feed what 
Stock there is in the county as it should be fed,' The same 
report stales thai 'the i))ague' — as it justly terms il — is 
reported in two counties in Wisconsin, seven in Minnesota, 
five in Iowa, four in Missouri, thirty in Kansas, and seven in 
Nebraska. It adds ifaat ' the wide-spread destruction which 
Ihey {ihe locusts) have caused in the norlh-west has not been 
adequately described. In many places large masses of people 
will probably suffer during the coming winter for the neces- 
Barietof life, their crops haring been swept by ihis remorseless 
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enemy.' The next monthly report (thai for October) records 
the prevalence of the plague in two move couDiies in Minne- 
sola, two more in Iowa, I'oiir more in Missouri, four more in 
Kansas, fonr more in Nebraska, three in Texas, two in 
Colorado, and one in California. The following letter from 
Kansas is recorded 'to give some idea of its ravages;' — 
' The farmers in my county had their land for wheal prepared 
in good time, and in a belter condilion than I ever saw. On 
the 6th of September the grasshoppers made iheir appearance 
all over the county. Farmers became alaimed, and did not 
sow any wheat, Aboiil the 18th to the 20th they appeared to 
go away. Farmers commenced sowing, and got in about 
Iwo-thirds of their crop. On ihe 28th and 29th they came 
the second time, filling the air, reminding one of a snow- 
storm in December. Some who had sown early had wheat 
up nice, but you cannot find a spear in any place. Wlieat 
which was sown before the grasshoppers came the first lime 
has been eaten down, until the grain has finally ceased to 
grow. I am candidly of the opinion that every acre which is 
sown to-day in this county will ha>e to be sown again. There 
is no other chance for it; and the great trouble will be that 
so many of our farmers have sown all their seed, and are not 
able to buy again. And what will ihey do? Some who 
have not been two years on their claims are leaving them, 
and going over into Missouri and Arkansas to winter, to find 
something to live npon." We might go on to an almost 
unlimited extent with similar descriptions of the wide-spread 
derastalion caused by these insects, and the consternation 
they have produced ihroughout the west. Every agricultural 
newspaper and a large number of city papers have published 
throughout the past season similar records of ruin and suffer- 
ing. To assist their brethren in the afflicted regions, large 
sums of money have been contributed bolh by Stale Govern- 
ments and by individuals; but it is greatly lo be feared that 
the utmost liberality will hardly save from rnin, though it 
may relieve temporarily, many fanners who had recently settled 
on those hitherto attractive plains. Not only, it should be 
remembered, have ihey suffered from a dire plague of locusts, 
but they have also been the victims of a long-continued 
drought, accompanied in some localities by a terrible hot 
wind, resembling the sirocco that blasts Southern Europe 
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with the dry heat of the African desert. To add also to their 
series of calaniilies, the chinch-bug destroyed in many 
places those crops that the locusts spared." 

Edward Newman. 

(To be continued.) 



Entomological Notes, Captures, Sfc. 

Captures in Soineraelshire. — Lately I hare become the 
possessov of Newman's ' British Butterflies,' and am some- 
what surprised to fiud this comity mentioned so seldom. I 
attribute it to the fact — as Mr. Corbin stales in his paper in 
the ' Entomologist' (Eutom, viii. 139) — " lliat unworked 
localities, when brought under the inspection of the entomo- 
logist, ofleu produce the greatest number of rarities." In our 
(thin) neighbourhood I am conLinuatly finding species I had 
no idea were to be found : e.g., in the autumn of last season 
1 had the good fortune to turn up a pair of Lycsena Corydon, 
in good condition, in Orchard Wood, near ibis town, whera 
no chalk was nearer (to my knowledge) than Dorset; true 
there is a lime-quarry about a mile or two from the wood. 
Last week in the same wood I was gladly surprised to lake a 
pair of Melitsea Artemis in splendid coudiLion ; a few speci- 
mens were taken by Mr. A. J. Spiller in 1865, but I have 
visited the locality regularly, aud hare no knowledge of its 
having turned up since unlil last week. A few days after- 
wards I happened to be hunting in the Neioche Forest, or, I 
should say, on the marshy grounds around the forest, and 
took fourteen specimens of M. Arleniis, and could have taken 
dozens more, but all my boxes were filled with Nemeobius 
Lucina, Thecla Kubi, Leucophasia Sinapis, and Fidonia 
Alomaria. Now, M. Artemis might annually be found in 
Neroche, but last week was my first visit to the place; 
probably as the season advances I might turn up some oiber 
insect unknown as a Somersetshire species. Unfortunately, I 
am unable to visit the forest after dark : it is some distance 
from the town, but I have heard of Eurymene dolobraria, 
Angerona prunaria, and Geometra papilionaria, having been 
taken there. Last season I look G. papilionaria, A. prunaria, 
Thyatira Balis, and Gonophora derasa, at Orchard Wood. 
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The season promises good captures. I look a fine specimen of 
Xylotniges conspicillaris iu Gower (South Wales) last month. 
Amphydasis prodvomaria has been very plenliful around 
this town. Macaria allernata occurred a year or two ago in 
two localities around here ; and in 186>') CoHas Edusa literally 
swarmed at Orchard Wood; and Colias Hyale appeared 
singly. Vanessa Polychloros occurs annually; and a. fine 
specimeD of Vanessa Antiopa was taken near Bridgwater some 
two years since. I look Sphinx Convolvuli last season ; and 
a friend of mine took Cymatophora ocularis. I have written 
this chiefly on account of Mr. Corbin's paper; and should 
this meet the eye of any entomologials coming in the neigh- 
bourhood I should be most happy to give ihem further 
information; or if you require a list of the insects of Somer- 
setshire, [ should be most happy to furnish it. — Frederic 
Slanselt; 45, Alma Street, Taunton, Somerset, June 13, 1875. 

[I shall feel obliged for such a list, but cannot promise its 
insertion at present. In no case can I admit mere names. 
They must he accompanied by dates, localities, and other 
interesting circumstances. — Edward Newman.] 

Bait for Apatura Iris. — In very good seasons this bean- 
liful butterfly frequents a wood in the neighbourhood; 
but to catch it on the ning is, as all know, a. very 
difhcuU task, owing to the strength and awilXness of its 
flight. Several plans have been suggested for hiring it into 
the net: amongst others that of thro»'ing a stone or piece of 
tin into the air, which the pugnacious insect is said to chase 
on its descent, thus being brought wilhin reach ; then there 
is that of nailing a dead animal to a tree or paling near its 
haunts, — and this latter is reported to have been eminently 
successful, but my own experience has been the reverse; 
and my reason for now writing is to ask you, and other 
entomologi.sls whose labours may have been attended with 
more fortunate results, kindly to give me a hint or two. My 
brother has taken from time to time several apeciraens flying, 
principally females. One male he caught feeding on some 
excrementitious matter with great avidity; but never have 
the dead animals possessed any attraction. — Joseph Ander- 
son, jitn.; Alrenford, Hants. 

[I shall be delighted to record the experience of olhero. 
Although I have said bo much about the capture of this 
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magnificent insect, I never had the pleasure of taking it 
myself. — Edward Newman.] 

Larva of Apalura Iris. — On the 8lh of June I received 
from Lyndhurst a fine larva of Apatiira Iris, taken on the 
7th by Mr. J. Ives. It is said to be the first example of the 
species in any stage that has been taken there for many 
years, it appears now to be preparing for pupation, and is 
attached by its first pair of clampers and by the anal pair to a 
thtckisli pad of silk, spun at the junction of two twigs of its 
food-plant. It has been in this position for two days. 
Perhaps next spring I may again fall across the species; and 
should I do so I will not fait to send yon examples. — 
Bernard Lockyer : 204, Eunton Road, N.fV.,June 13, 1875. 

Colias Hyale in May. — On May 31sl I look a specimen of 
Cohas Hyale (pale clouded-yellow) on the Arundel Road, 
near Clapham Common, about four miles from Worthing. I 
mentioned it to Mr. Pratt, the naturalist at Brighton, and 
showed him the specimen, which is a very good one, 
evidently of this year's brood. — A. E. Hunter ; Chrislchurch 
Vicarage, Worthing, June 16, 1875. 

Early Appearance of CoHas Hyale. — On June 16th ray 
friend Mr. A. T. Cobbold took a fine specimen of Colias 
Hyale, apparently but just out. It was flying by the side of 
a river within a mile of this town. — E. F. Bisshopp ; 
Ipswich. 

[Several other records of the capture of Hyale in May, and 
one of Helice, have reached me. — Edward S'ewinan.] 

Food-plants of Gonepteryx Rhamni. — Boisduval, in his 
'Species General,' gives Rhamnus catharticua, Frangula, 
and Alaternns; this last is an evergreen shrub, not found 
growing wild in the United Kingdom, but which has been 
extensively introduced into garden planting. Mr. Jenner 
Weir has recorded finding larvse of G. Khamni on the 
variegated variety, and I also have observed them on an 
ordinary specimen. I had often seen females hovering about 
a scrubby Alatemus in a warm comer of my garden ; and on 
the 22od of May last year observed one deposit several eggs. 
These duly hatched, and on the 22nd of June nine larvas 
were feeding on the young leaves, some half grown, some 
smaller; showing that the eggs had not all been laid at the 
same time. The larvro are very sluggish and inconspicuoua 
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when young, but wlien about tliree-parts grown they are 
easily dislinguiahed, and move aboul, — probably for fresh 
food, as tbey never seem to entirely consume a leaf oc to 
touch an old one. No doubt they are picked off by birds, as 
they gradually diminished in number ; and only two, which I 
protected with muslin, reached the pnpa state. This year 
also there were several eggs on the same plant; and on ths 
30th of May three larvie about half an inch long were feeding. 
The variety Cleopatra is said usually to feed on R. Alateraus ; 
possibly that plant may be more abundant in Southern 
Europe than R. catharlicus and Frangula. This variety and 
the typical Rhamni have been slated to have been reared by 
Dr. Boisduval from "one brood;" whether this means from 
eggs laid by one female or from larvse found feeding on one 
plant, I do not know ; if the latter, it would be no proof that 
they are the same species, as the eggs are laid singly, widely 
apart, and there is not the slightest reason to conclude that 
the eggs on one plant are all laid by one female; the 
probability is, in fact, the other way, for the butterfly is 
plentiful, and flies from shrub to shrub, depositing only a kw 
eggs on each, even when the shrubs are comparatively large. 
— A'. C. Tuely; Mortimer Lodye, WimhledoH Park, June 
5, 1875. 

Lycxna Ada near Cardiff. — On Saturday last, the 4th of 
June, I had the pleasure of taking one male specimen of 
LyceenaAcis, at Penarth, near Cardiff, South Wales. Last 
year 1 captured ten specimens (eight males and two females). 
Alfred F. Langley; Cardiff, June 10, 1875. 

Pale male of Bombyx Quercus. — I had the good fortune to 
capture in July, 1874, a male Bombyx Quercus, exactly the 
colour of the female. I think this variety is very scarce. — 
John Sumner ; Halsall Moor, Ormskirk, Lancashire. 

Ckcerocampa Uneata in Glamorgan. — On May 27th I 
had a specimen of C. lineata brought me alive. It was taken 
in a cottage in this town. — Evan John; Llantrisant, Gla- 
morgan. 

Food-plant of Phigalia pitosaria (Entom. viii, 142). — I 
see in the 'Entomologist' for June you say of Phigalia 
pliosaria that you "know of no other food-plant" than oak. 
1 bred a good many from the egg in 1873 — 4: they eat not 
only oak, but plum, pear, hawthorn, and wych-elm ; preferring 
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pUim to all the rest, — John T. Bostcell (formerly Syme); 
Balmuio, Kirkcaldy, N.B., June 1, 1875. 

[Mr. Doubleday, also, in a private letter dated 3rd June, 
Bays that it feeds in Park Hall Woods on hornbeam, birch, 
sallow, aspen, &c, ; and in his own garden, at Epping, on 
plum, apple, whitethorn, rose, &c. In this matter I have 
made a palpable and inexcusable blunder, but it arose from 
infirmity of memory and haste rather than ignorance. In 
an old number of the old series of the ' Zoologist,' I have told 
the marvellous life-history of this moth, and I think for the 
first time in this country; but as my observations have not 
hitherto appeared in the 'Entomologist,' I hope I shall be 
excused for the decided egotism implied in reprinting my 
own lucubrations: it will be seen that so far from giving oak 
as the only food-plant of Filosaria, 1 have omitted ihe forest 
monarch altogether. — Edward Newman.] 

Description of the Larva of Phigalia pilosaria. — The 
eggs are laid in crevices of the bark of Carpinus beCulus 
(hornbeam), and some other forest trees, very early in the 
spring, aud are hatched before the leaves begin to expand. 
The young larvfe find their way to the buds, and continue to 
feed on these until the leaves expand, previously to which 
they grow very slowly, but no sooner are young leaves 
available than the larvae feed on them voraciously, and are 
full fed by the end of May or beginning of June, when they 
rest in a nearly straight position, but with the back slightly 
arched; they neither fall off the food-plant nor feign death 
when disturbed. The head is prone, of Jess circumference 
than the body, and notched on the crown. Body of uniform 
circumference, beset with numerous conspicuous warts, 
scarcely amounting to humps ; each of these warts emits a 
strong, but short bristle, which terminates in an extremely 
fine point : the situation of the warts I will describe : — On the 
2ud, 3rd and 4lh segments they are small and insignificant; 
on the 5tb segment are two placed transversely on the hack, 
and one on each side, but these are slill inconspicuous, 
although manifestly larger than those on tlie preceding 
segments ; on the 6[h and 7lh segmenis, in the same position, 
are two dorsal and two laieral warts, all much larger; the 
same number and arrangement of warts obtains on the 8tb, 
9th, 10th and 11th segments, but all these are small, as 
on the 5lh segment; on all these segments, that is, 
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from the 5th to the 11th inclusive, there is a minute wart in 
advance of each principal wart; on the 12th segment are two 
traQsversel; placed and rather prominent dorsal warts, and 
two minute warts behind them : every wart terminates in a 
bristle. Head slightly hairy, opaque brown, with two paler, 
transverse, waved markings across the face. Body sometimes 
yellow-green, but generally brown, with the warts black, 
and a few yellow markings, viz., on the 2nd segment a 
transverse mark immediately behind the head; on the back 
of the 3rd and 4th segments two approximate stripe-like 
markings, and an amorphous mark in the region of each 
lateral wart. It descends to the ground, and changes to a 
smooth pupa just below the surface of the earth, during the 
first week in June ; and the perfect insect appears in January 
or February following,— (Zool. 8782.) 

LarviB of Xylophasia scolopacina. — I have to record the 
capture by myself and two friends of over three hundred 
larvae of Xylophasia scolopacina, in woods, at Hampstead 
and Highgate, between the 1st and 3rd of June. 1 believe 
this is the first recorded capture of the insect, so far south, 
in any stage, though the fact of its occurring near London 
must have been known to many entomologists for some years. 
My friend Mr. V. B. Lewes took a number of the imagines 
in July, 1S70, at Bishop's Wood, Hampstead ; and in the 
same year 1 took a few at Highgate ; and I expect others 
must also have captured the species in these localities. The 
larvEB are rather local, and are most abundant in little 
sheltered nooks amongst the bushes just off the main rides, 
near the outskirts of the woods. They are most easily found 
at night, but can also be taken in the afternoon. They are 
very fond of bitiug through a stem of grass about half-way 
down, and then eating downwards from the point where they 
cut the stem. Does the species also occur in the woods on 
the south side of London f I have never seen the imago at 
sugar; but it is abundant at the flowers of the bramble 
during July. The larvte are now full fed, and most of mine 
have buried. — Bernard Lockyer; 204, Euston Hoad, N.fV. 

Kiiautia or Scabiosa (Enlom. viii. 133) f — It is not often 
that 1 have occasion to differ from my friend Mr. Melvill on 
botanical matters, but in the case of the habitat of Knautia 
arvensis I think it very likely that Mr. Gregson may be right, 
and I do not think anyone could confound Knautia and 
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Scabiosa. I have ofteu seen the former on healhj hill-siduSf 
far away from corn-fieids, in the greatest profusion, growing 
amongst bracken and furze-bushes. If Mr. Melvill will go 
with me some afternoon in August to Cobdeu Edge, above 
the Strines Valley, Derbyshire, I shall be very glad to show 
him Knaulia in perfection, in the sort of place I have 
described ; and perchance we may 6nd not only the larva of 
E. Knautiata, but many other things worth the ramble, — 
Joseph Sidebotham ; Sont/iford, June 5, 1875. 

Ophiodes lunaris in Siissea:. — When I was in Sussex last 
month, a friend, with whom I was out sugaring, fortunately 
captured Lunaris, as it rose np li'om the underwood, and he 
most kindly presented it to ine alive on the spot. It is a fine 
male specimen in good condition, except a slight chipping 
of the wing. — W. H. Tugwell; 3, Lewisham Road, Green- 
wich, June 16, 1875. 

Valeria oleagina in Hertfordshire. — Seeing that in 
Newman's 'British Moths' it is stated that "the green- 
brindled dot (Valeria oleagina) is extremely rare, and that no 
recent captures had taken place," I beg to say I have one 
that came from lis chrysalis about a week ago. I cannot say 
where I obtained the chrysalis, as it was taken with numbers 
of other kinds from the tree-roots during the winter. Should 
you think it worth sending for I will forward it to you, if you 
will let me have it again. — Benjamin Brown; Beards End 
Farm, Knehworlh, Herts, June 17, 1875, 

[Pray send the specimen by private hand, and let the 
bearer take it back. 1 should be sorry to take the responsibility 
of having so rare an insect in my possession. — E. Newman.\ 

Catephia alchemista in Sussex. — On June 4th 1 took a 
specimen of C. alchemista at sugar, in a large oak wood in 
this county; it was about half-past ten o'clock. As there 
were no circumstances of the least peculiarity or interest 
connected with it, and the specimen closely resembles the 
figure in Newman's ' British Moths,' I have nothing further to 
add about it. I shall be glad of information from entomolo- 
gists as to its foreign habitats, if any are known. — W.Borrer, 
Jun. ; Cow/old, Horsham, Sussex, June 18, 1875. 

Moths at Coloneasters. — It may not be generally known 
to your readers how wonderfully attractive the flowers of 
Coloneaster niicrophylla are at this time of the year to 
moths, particularly Nociuae. The shiub is now in full bud, 
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and is already crowded with Agrotis Segetuin, A. exciama- 
liouiS) &c. Wlien in full blossom, later on, I have found 
Aplecta adveua, Leucania conigera, and Mamestra anceps, 
frequoDting it in great numbers, as well as stray specimens of 
belter species, i first discovered the intoxicaliog power of 
these flowers last year by noticing the countless numbers of 
bees ihey attracted during the day. I am not aware whether 
the shrub is at all common in gardens ; but llie three or four 
I work were planted two years ago in a very heavy soil, and 
thrive wonderfully. — Gilbert H.Raynor ; Hazeleigh Rectory, 
Matdoti, June 19, 1875. 

Visitors to the Treea sugared for Molhs. — To the well- 
known visitors to sugar 1 can add the great green grasshopper 
(Acrida viridissima) : I suspect it came to feed on the 
moths, not on the sugar. At Deal I once saw one eating the 
body of a moth ; the moth meanwhile sucking up the sugar 
as if nothing were amiss. At Bishop's Wood, Uampstead, I 
used to see a smaller representative of the great green grass- 
hopper (Meconema varia, 1 believe), which certainly took 
the sugar. I am almost sure I saw the dormouse of'leu at 
Bishop's Wood at sugar. 1 never tried to catch them, but 
remember admiring their fuzzy tails, so that I do not think I 
mistook longtailed field-mice for them. The longtailed field- 
mouse I never saw at sugar. Here they abonnd, to the 
detriment of my excursions; but though 1 have sugared 
every summer for six years, 1 have not seen one at sugar. — 
John T. Bosweil {formerly Syjne); Balmulo, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 

On Polydrosus sericeus. — With the exception of one 
specimen, captured near Winchester last year by Mr. W. A. 
Forbes, 1 believe this beetle has not been taken in England 
for upwards of forty years; and even previous to then it 
would seem not to have turned up very abundantly. The 
National Collection in the British Museum only contains 
three specimens, — two perfect, and one mutilated. My 
friend Mr. F. Smilh possessed one pair in his private 
collection, which were given him by the iale Rev. Mr. Rudd, 
rector of Kirapton, who took them in this neighbourhood. 
The insect was quite unknown to me until Mr. Smith kindly 
pointed out its distinctive characters when examining the 
specimens in ihe British Museum. Beyond the fact of its 
being captured in a wood near here, I could glean no 
information respecting its economy; therefore did not know 
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on what particular plants, if any, it should be searched for. 
On the afternoon of Sunday, May 30th, accompanied by ray 
nephew, I took a walk to the wood in question, and, after 
searching diligently for a couple of hours, I look one female. 
On the following evening, provided with a net each, I and 
my nephew took eleven specimens, nearly all males. The 
next evening I went alone, and took fifleen Polydrosi, but 
cfaieHy males. On June 3rd, between seven and eight 
o'clock, p. M,, ray nephew and I took sixteen (the majority of 
which were also males), making a total of forty-three. Since 
then other business has prevented my searching for more 
specimens ; in fact, 1 have no ambition to lake any raore in 
one season, now that 1 know where to get them at the 
proper lime when wanted. Of its economy all that I could 
ascertain from go short an acquaintance was that they were 
beaten almost exclusively from birch in one particular part of 
the wood. Whether they feed on the leaves, eilher in the 
larval or imago state, I cannot say ; all I know is that it was 
useless beating any branches except ihose on which Ihe 
leaves were much eaten by some insects. On flourishing 
branches, where the leaves were entire, no Polydrosi turned 
up. Time of appearance : from my experience of one season 
it would appear that the last week in May and the first in 
June should be taken advantage of to hunt for the insect. In 
habits it seems very lethargic, crawling slowly np the side of 
the net, and not running with the celerity of most of its 
congeners. It is also difficult lo put in the cyanide bottle, 
as it clings to one's fingers, or anything its hooked claws 
come in contact with. These claws seem admirably adapted 
for holding on to the smooth surface of the birch leaves, 
especially during high winds. — Henry Reeks; Thnixlon, 
June 11, 1875. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

John Sumner. — Amphydasis Betularia. — I have a very 
curious moth, exactly like the figure I enclose, — all black, 
except a white dot at the anal angle of the fore wings. 

[The figure represents Amphydasis Betularia var. Mauraria. 
— Edward Newman.'] 

J. W. Mills. — Chelonia vilUca. — I do not know whether 
the cream-spotted tiger (A., villica) is generally abundant or 
not this year, but we have managed to fiud ten of these 
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insecis witbiu the ksC few clays. They seem to frequent 
elm-edges with plenty of grass and undergrowth, 

[I have not collected for many years, but formerly I used 
to meet with Villica commonly, but never abundantly ; and 
the larva much more frequently than the imago. — Edward 
Newman.] 

F. G. Phillips. — Singular Gall. — I discovered to-day some 
oak-galls, the outer crust of which appears to have beeu eaten 
off by some insect. Never haviug myself noticed a similar 
appearance, and thinking it might interest you, who would 
doubtless be able to explain the cause of the irregularity, I 
beg leave to enclose you a specimen. 

[[ hare opened tiie specimen sent, and find it composed 
of silky fibres; the interior was occupied by a large cell, 
in which a large, smooth, green caterpillar was reposing, 
and appeared about changing to a chrysalis, its markings 
being very obscure, as is frequently the ease before changing. 
The gall, popularly knowu as "King Charles'" or the "oak- 
apple," has much the same appearance; the substance has a 
similar woolly character to that of the object now received; 
but the question arises whether the caterpillar so comfortably 
installed in the interior had any part in producing the gall. 
I feel unwilling to pronounce; the multiplicity of inquilines 
found in the oak-apple is truly marvellous. I think shortly to 
publish some account of them, from a list prepared by the 
late Mr. Walker; and doubtless it may be considerably 
extended, as the observations of one entomologist are 
scarcely likely to exhaust so prolific a subject. — Edward 
Newman.^ 

S, L. Mosley. — To rear Galls. — Would you tell me of some 
good plan to rear gall-insects? When I pluck soft galls and 
keep them in tin-cans they generally come to nothing, but 
mould and rot away. 

[Will Mr. Fitch kindly tt^Ay .—Edward Newman.] 

S. L. Mosley, — Diptera. — Would any person volunteer to 
name Dipterous insects? Also, is there such a thing as a 
complete list of Diptera published f 

[Volunteers are requested lo reply. There is a list of 
British Diptera published by the British Museum. — Edward 
Newman.] 

Henry Reeks. — Fallen Pears. — I am sorry to have had 
this matter so long in haud without giying a definite reply. 
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Itis veryhtimiliating to find oneself baffled in all attempts to 
obtain tlie tiolution of a problem that never ongbt lo have 
been a problem at all. Pears of every kind fall by myriads 
just after they are supposed to be knit; and this is a pheno- 
menon that calls for a remedy, but hitherto has called in 
vain. It is obvious that when the fruit has fallen it is too 
late to suggest a remedy for that year; but it is also obvious 
that the fallen fruit must iu themselves contain the enemies, 
and therefore present the opportunity of destroying them by 
vrholesale, and thus prevent the perpetuation of the 
race. If we cut open a pear, — an infant pear, we will 
call it, for they all when thus attacked perish in infancy, 
— we find the interior occupied by small maggots of a 
pale hue, but yet not quite while: those come out in 
a few days, and congregate together on the surface of 
the glass, with which the vessel containing them may be 
covered; this exodus is probably preparatory to a retreat 
under ground for the purpose of undergoing metamorphosis. 
Nothing can be well easier than collecting the fallen pears at 
this season, and burning them; this summary process must 
destroy the parent-fly tor the next year at least, always 
assuming that no flies will visit your orchard from other 
orchards, which I see no possible method of preventing. But 
I have not yet said to what class and order these flies belong, 
and here we must have recourse, as usual, to Kirby and 
Spence. From these high authorities we find that Mr. Knight 
— I presume the late Andrew Knight, of Downton Castle — 
attributed the mischief to a small four-winged fly, Kirby 
and Spence suggest that this was a sawfly, — a suggestion 
that is strongly corroborated by an observation of my own, 
for on cutting open a number of these fallen pears, sent me 
by Mr, Reeks, I find them inhabited by the larva of a sawfly 
of miuute, but unmistakable, proportions. In opposition to 
this view I have received from Mr. Fitch a communication 
stating that two species of Sciara and one of Cecydomia destroy 
the embryo fruit of the year. The Sciara is most destructive ; 
and the species are S. Pyri and S. Schmedbergii, Cecidomyia 
might also infest pears when fruiting, but 1 hesitate to say 
much respecting it; indeed, I feel that my knowledge of the 
subject is very meagre and unsatisfactory, and I only allude 
to it under the impression that I may possibly elicit informa- 
tion from others, — Edwiird Newman. 
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'Die RliileleiiropaischenEichengallen' by Mrs. Uubebt 
Hereomer ri^e Weise. 



(Continued from p. 147.) 



Fig. an. 




ApHILOTHniX EOLITABU. 



29. Ap/iitotkii.v solilaria, Ftrnsc. 

{C.ferruginea, Hart.). — This woody, 
spindle-shaped gall is developed 
either without a pedicle, or with a 
short and ihick one, ou the axillary 
buds of Querciis pubescens and 
Q. sessiliflora. It is surrounded at 
the base by small bud-scales, and 
terminates in a style, which varies in 
length, and is often curved at the 
top: the blunt point of this style 
generally bears a small papilla or 

short cone. The gall is brown, and when fresh more or less 
covered with a yellowish brown wool. In the interior of this 
moderately thin, but hard gall, we find a large oval cavity, 
which is the larva-cell, lis longest dianneler is one centi- 
metre. The fly emerges in September, for on the 28th of 
that month I found on the oaks fresh galls of this species, 
showing the hole through which the fly had emerged. — 
G. L. Mayr. 

Three different species of Synergus are dwellers in the galls 
of this species, namely, — S. facialis aud S. radiatus, which 
emerge in July; and S. vulgaris, which lives in the gall 
through the winter, not emerging till April of the next year. 
From one hundred galls of this species, collected by Von 
Schlechtendal, only four produced the gall-maker ; the others 
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containing either its inquilines or parasites. The only Chalcid 
I can find recorded as parasitic on this species is KnpelmuB 
aziireus, by Balzebiirg, in his 'Die Icliueumonen.' Like 
many of the bnd-galls ibis species has been confounded with 
many others by different authors, more specially wilb 
A. albopunctata ; in fact these species were only satisfactorily 
separated in 1S65 by Scblecblendal, and then he afterwards 
mistook them the one for the other. This gall was first 
described as British by Mr, Cameron (E. M. M. x. 85), under 
Hartig's name, Ferruginea, who found them in Gadder Wood, 
near Glasgow. I have also received the tnie Solitaria from 
Mr. G. B. Rothera, who, with his friend Dr. Ransom, has 
found it in Nottinghamshire. — E. A. Fitch. 



The Breeding of Gall-Jlies. By E. A. Fitch, Esq. 

The flies may be bred from some galls very readily by 
merely placing them into a chip or any other box, and letting 
them bide their time, but others require more attention and 
care, e.g., the succulent galls of Baecarum (the currant oak- 
gall), Curvator (the kidney oak-gall), Terminalis (the common 
oak-apple), Megaptera {the oak-trnnk gall), and many others, 
which if collected in damp weather, or are slightly immature 
and full of sap, are almost sure to mould; in such cases the 
belter way is to leave them in the room for a day before 
putting them away, and then to remove their covering every 
day for a short lime. I have found the thistle-gall of Urophora 
Cardui very troublesome. 

The plan which recommends itself I think before all others 
is one used 1 believe extensively by the breeders of Micro- 
Lepidoptera, and which answers for galls admirably; that is 
to procure some common gallipots and rub them down, so as 
to have a smooth edge, on which a piece of good glass will 
fit closely, and in this receptacle, which will be almost air- 
tight, ihe galls may be kept; it is very convenient also for 
examination, as the presence of mould or the exit of insects 
may he seen at once, and the escape of the flies, if the pot be 
ground smooth, will be impossible, which is uot always the 
case with various boxes; of course anything may be substi- 
tuted for the gallipot, if it has a smooth edge and flat top. 
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Care should be taken to have the receptacle very dry, and not 
to cause the condensation of vapour inside by leaving it in 
Ihe sun. 

When we are breeding from galls 'produced by sawHies 
(Tenlhredinidje), which occur almost exclusively on various 
species of willows, or some gall-gnals (Cecidomyidffi), we 
must have a small quantity of baked earth in the bottom of 
the jar, as their transformations are subterranean. Great care 
is necessary in breeding Ibe various insects from gall^, because 
the habils of some of the Cynipidie, Chalcididse, Ichneii- 
raonidaj, &c.,— all of which are freely bred from galls, — are 
such that they may very easily be introduced into the galli- 
pot, and on their emergence of course are labelled as 
inhabitants of the galls themselves : for instance, how easy to 
introduce some half-dozen Aphides (plant-lice), which probably 
each contain an Allotria (Cynipida;) or Aphidius (Ichneu- 
monidffi); then, again, there are the numerous Chalcids and 
Ichneumons, which are parasitic on leaf-miniug Diptera, 
Hymenoplera, and Lepidoptera ; the leaf-miners themselves 
are also very liable to cause confusion ; and when we 
remember that Mr, Walker bred examples of seventy-five 
different species (hundreds of specimens of some) from 
one species of gall in one year, — and these belonging to 
seien orders of insects, besides Arachnida and Acari, — it is 
evident the breeder of gall-flies [by this I mean, here, the 
different insects inhabiting galls) will find quite enough to 
occupy his attention without the interlopers. 

After we breed the insects, and when we perhaps see the 
glasses of some twenty gallipots swarming with flies, we want 
to know how to preserve them well and quickly : this will 
best be accomplished by procuring a small basin of boiling 
water, and by holding the glass some little distance above, 
and giving it a tap, the greater part of the insects wit) fall or 
jump into the waler with their wings and legs extended; 
then collect them on small pieces of paper — thick blotting, I 
use — and pull their antenna;, wings, legs, &c., out, as best 
suited for examination, and so leave them for a day, when the 
dried insects will fly off the paper at the least touch from a 
small knife or even pin ; they may then be arranged on cut 
pieces of card-board (not too thick) with gum tragacauth, and 
so pinned, — separate species on separata slips; this is not 
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much trouble, as llie insects may be killed and set quickly, 
and gummed of an evening or at any leisure time : uhen nicely 

set they are fit to be called specimens, and are useful for 
examination, which probably would not be the case were they 
left to die a natural death, or attempted to be pinned and 
set out. 

One word of advice and caution : label everything very 
carefully; for breeding purposes only use the galls them- 
selves, — no leaves, no twigs, no anylhing; in killing and 
setting be very careful not to mix specimens and species from 
different galls. This must all be attended to, in order to solve 
some of the interesting problems connected with parasitism 
and galls. 

I have only spoken of the breeding of insects from mature 
galls, as lliat is only what should be attempted; but in 
special cases I dare say the gall might be kept by preserving 
the twig or plant in water, as we should a flower, till it comes 
to maturity and the larva; have a chance of becoming full 
fed; then detach the gall. I have never attempted to breed 
insects from immature galls but once, and then in ignorance : 
it was with the common oak-spangles (Neuroterus lenlicu- 
laris), which I collected in the autumn and winter from the 
trees, but could never breed the Neuroterus, till last year 1 
collected galls from the ground at the fool of oaks in January 
and February, and so hied the gall-maker freely ; and that is 
what must be done with this species and Furaipennis; it 
does not bo much matter with the pretty little Numismatis 
(silky button-gall). 

Galls should not be thrown away when the emergence of 
one series of insects is complete, as some will have tenants 
for a twelvemonth; the gall-makers, and various inquilines 
(dwellers in galls) and parasites, having various and separate 
times of appearance. 

E. A. Fitch. 

Maldon, Esses, July 1, 1875. 



Notes on Oviposilion. By the Kev, P. H. Jbnninss. 

(Conliuuedii-DQip. 150.) 

Selenia lunaria. — A female, taken June 8th, laid one 

hundred and ten eggs: twenty-eight on the 9th, forty-two on 
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th6 lOlb, thirty on the lllh, one on the 12th, seven on the 
13th, and two on the 14th ; of these one only was deposited 
on the food-plant on the under surface of a leaf, sixty-two on 
the glass cylinder, and forly-seven on the muslin cover. 
Ova); yellow; smooth, but not glossy; all delaclied from 
one another. 

lodes ver?iaria. — A bred female laid one hundred and 
fony-eight eggs; on June 29lh seventy-three, and tliirty-lhree 
on the 30lh, fourteen on July 1st, fourteen on the 2ud, seven 
on the 3rd, and seven on the 4lh ; these were laid in thirty- 
five different piles, the piles varying in number of eggs from 
one to seven, almost always attached to the stem of the food- 
plant, traveller's joy (Clematis vilalba). In shape the egg is 
nearly circular, a little longer than broad, perfectly flat on 
both surfaces, with very sharply defined rims; [he piles are 
made with the greatest regularity, so that the lims exactly 
coincide. Colour bright green ; sides glossy, and surfaces of 
the finest polish. The yoiiug larvje, which began to appear 
on the fifteenth day, July 14th, were almost white, with nearly 
black heads, 

Acidalia aversala.—k female, talien July 2nd, laid forty- 
three eggs on the 3rd, in clusters very like bunches of grapes, 
on a string of an old larva-web, which happened to stretch 
across the glass cylinder: they were deposited with great 
neatness, the smaller end touching the web, the larger 
standing out at an angle of 45°, or thereabouts; the several 
clusters containing from six to thirteen eggs. Oval, flesh- 
coloured, not glossy. On the fourth day the signs of ferliiily 
appeared in a few red specks on one side, about midway 
between the two ends. The young iarvje appeared on the 
twelfth day, July ISth : heads black, and five alternate rings 
of gray and black, 

Corycia temerala. — A female, taken June 30th, laid 
Iwenty-three eggs: twenty-one on July 1st and two on the 
2iid; all close to the midrib of the leaves of wild cherry, and 
pressed as much as possible under it. Oval, yellow, glossy. 
On the fourth day the signs of fertility appeared in a few red 
specks on the crown, and were followed by others over the 
whole surface of the egg, which at last assumed an orange- 
colour, of which colour the young larvte appeared on the 
thirteenth day, July I4th. 
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C. iaminata. — A female, taken June 21st, laid one hundred 
and nioety-oue eggs: forty-sis on tlio Sard, twenty-three on 
the 24th, Iwenty-two on the 25lli, twenty-six on the 26lli, 
fourteen on the 27th, six on the 28th, seven on the 29Lb, four 
on the 30th, fifteen on July 1st, sixteen on the '2nd, eight on 
the 3rd, and four on the 4th ; scattered singly on both 
surfaces of the leaves of wild cherry. Very nearly circular; 
flattened on both surfaces; yellowish white, glossy. The 
young larvffi, which were almost white, began to appear on 
the ninth day, July 2nd, two days before the last eggs wera 
deposited. 

Ligdia adustata. — A female, taken June 17Lh, laid twenty- 
nine eggs: twenty-one on the samo night, and eight on the 
18th; nineteen were attached to a web on the food-plant 
(Euonyinus europseus), two on the muslin cover, four on the 
edge of the under surface of a leaf, two near the middle of 
the under surface, one on the edge of the upper surface, and 
one on the stem of food-plant. Oblong; equally rounded at 
both ends; dull green, very much resembling the colour of 
the stem of food-plant ; the surface covered with very minute, 
circular, convex markings; assumed a reddish brown hue on 
the fourth day. The young larvae began to appear on the. 
twelfth day, June 30th. 

Cidaria coryiala. — A female, taken June 21st, laid seveO' 
teen eggs: eight on the 22nd, six on the 23rd, and three on 
the 24th, attached to the edge of the nudtr surface of the 
leaf. Of a faint greenish tinge; oblong; equally rounded at 
both ends ; not flattened. The young larvre began to appear 
on the twelfth day, June 4lb. 

Haliiin ptasinana. — A female, taken June 18th, laid three' 
hundred and ninely-three eggs : thirly-lhree ou the 18th, one 
hundred and twenty-one on the 19th, eighty-seven on the 
20tli, fifty-four on the 21st, forty-five on the 22nd, thirty-two 
on the 23rd, and twenty-one on the 24th; of these thirty- 
three were deposited in the collecling-bos, two hundred and 
thirty-six on the glass cylinder, and one hundred and twenty- 
one on the leaves of oak, mostly on the upper surface. In 
shape much resembling a lirapet-ahel], but less convex and 
circular; ribbed from the circumference towards the centre, 
which is occupied by a small, smooth convexity, around 
which the ribs rise; deposited both singly and in clusters of 
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as many as five, when ihe circumference of one often over- 
laps thai of others; almast always singly when on the leaves. 
Yellowish white. The signs of ferliiity appeared on the third 
day, the centre assuming a brown hue, which gradually 
darkened, llie circumfiirence beyond it becoming colourless 
and transparent. The young larvas began lo appear on the 
thirteenth day, July Isl : almost while, bead large, the body 
decreasing from the 2nd segment, and almost ending in a 
point. 

P. H. Jennings. 
Jjcmg&eld Bectory, Gravesend, 
Jttly 17, 1875. 



The Plague of Locusts itt America. By Edward Newman, 

"The Plague of Locusts in 1874 (Extract continued). — 
To illustrate the reality and intensity of the suflerings that we 
have alluded to, we shall give one extract only out of a large 
number that might be quoted. The writer of a letter to the 
' Prairie Farmer,' dated ' Kearney, Nebraska, November 16th,' 
thus describes the condition of things in his neighbourhood: 
— ' Your readers have been pretty fully posted as to Ihe 
ravages of locusts over this entire region, the devastation 
extending from Central Minnesota to the southern limit of 
Kansas, the whole country being almost as utterly destroyed, 
so far as provisions are concerned, as if it had been swept by 
the scathing flames. 1 speak more understaudingly of my 
own neighbourhood, and shall endeavour lo stale facts that 
may be firmly relied upon, and which can be verified, if 
necessary, by the testimony of others in my own vicinity. 
The wheat crop, what there was of it, considering the dry 
weather, was good; but fully one-half of ihe settlers had no 
wheat at all; their sole dependence was corn and potatoes; 
in many instances the very uncertain product of prairie sod. 
Thus nearly half of our people were dependent solely upon 
the two above articles, both of which were almost entirely 
swept away by drought, bugs and locusts combined. Every 
family nearly, that was able to do so, having friends in Iowa 
and Missouri have gone there to winter-, some may return ; 
others never will. Many proved upon their claims, and have 
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left ihe coiuilry for ever. The number of actual homestead 
settlers is thus reduced fully one-half in niy own neighbour- 
hood, and of that one-half not one family in ten have 
provisions, fuel, or clothing, to last them llirough the winter; 
fully t\ro-lhirds have not food enough to last until the 1st of 
December. I find, from conversation in Kearney with settlers 
both north and south for a distance of thirty lo fifty miles, 
tliat the same statement holds true over almost the entire 
region. Thus, notwithstanding the cry of some of our papers 
thai "we are not beggars," more than two-thirds of those now 
on their homesteads must eillier beg or starve. In less than 
thirty days there will be starvation and death, unless these 
needs are promptly met. There is no corn, no oats, no feed 
of any kind for stock, except what is shipped in from a 
distance ; there is uo fuel except coal, at from 8 to 1 1 dollars 
per ton; there is no work, no money; there is no seed-corn, 
and, in very many instances, no seeds of any kind for 
another year's planting. On the 13th iust. I met two of my 
neighbours. One has a family of six to provide for, three of 
them young children : says he, — " I have just flour enough lo 
last until Saturday night." The other has a family of ten, 
four of whom are sick, and have been since September; one 1 
child, a bright boy of some four years, haa lost the entire use ' 
of his limbs, and now has to have the care of a helpless babe : 
this man has flour for ten days, and potatoes that vt'ill enable 
him to get along for a week or two longer. Last winter this 
family of children were entirely without shoes or stockings, 
with clothing just sufficient to cover nakedness, and ragged 
at that. The writer of this article has flour for a week, — fifty 
pounds, — and pays for it in breaking one acre of prairie, thus 
giving 3 dollars in work for r20 dollar-worth of flour. He 
does not state this complainingly, being glad to get work to 
feed hia five babies at any price. I merely give these three 
cases as a sample. While I give but three, there are many 
others all around me in fully as deplorable a situation. This , 
want extends over the whole area of country, — west, north, 
and south; and the farther the settlement is from the ] 
supplies, the greater the wants and privations of I 



" The Plague of Locusts in Manitoba, Sfc; specially with 
reference to Devastations previously to 1874. — Thus far we havt 
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been describing the e^itent and terrible results of this year's 
plague of locusts in the Western Stales of the Union. We 
have now, unhappily, to record ils occurrence in our own new 
province of Manitoba, which adjoins the state of Minnesota, 
so frequently referred to above. From the following record 
of visitations previous to this year, it will be observed that 
they were, in almost all cases, simultaneous with those in the 
neighbouring Stales, that we have described in the earlier 
part of this paper. For this record we are indebted to the 
letter of the Winnipeg correspondent of the Toronto ' Globe,' 
which appeared in that paper on the 5th of August last: — 
'Grasshoppers first appeared in Red River towards llie end 
of July, 1818, six years after the commencement of the 
settlement. They covered the settlement belt, but did not 
utterly destroy the wheal crop, it being nearly ripe at the 
time. Barley and other crops were swept away. Tliey 
deposited their eggs and disappeared; and the following 
spring the crop of young grasshoppers was immense. These 
departed before depositing their eggs, bul devoured all vege- 
tation on their route, thus destroying all the crops of 1819. 
Greatnumberscameinduringtheseasonof 1819, and deposited 
their eggs ; so tbat in 1820 the crops were again all destroyed. 
Thus for three successive years were the crops in this country 
destroyed by these pests. They then disappeared for thirty- 
six successive years, the nest visitation being in 1857, when 
they visited the Assiniboine seltieraent, doing but little injury 
beyond depositing their eggs. The following season their 
progeny destroyed all the crops wiihin their reach. In 1864 
ihey again appeared in considerable numbers, but did little 
injury to the wheal crop. The following year the young 
grasshoppers partially destroyed the crops, leaving many 
districts entirely untouched. The largest swarm ever known 
came in August, 1867, but the crops were so far advanced 
that season that they did but little injury. Their eggs 
produced such immense swarms the following spring that 
they destroyed everything that had been sown throughout the 
settlement, and famine ensued. In 1869 they again visited 
the country, but too late to do much harm. The season 
foilowing, however, they destroyed most of the growing crops. 
In 1872 immense hordes of these winged pests again visited a 
part of the country about the beginning of August. The 
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country west of Headingly escaped, and generally the wheat 
was not much injured, hut thej- played sad havoc with the 
gardens. Nothing was sown the following spring throughout 
the infested district, but throughout the western settlements 
a large crop was grown and saved,' From the same source 
we have obtained the following particulars respecting the 
ravages of the locust in different parts of the province : — 

'2'he South. — From West Lynn (Pembina) northward, as 
far as Scratching River, the oats and barley have been 
entirely destroyed, and the wheat partially. 

'Palesliiie. — The latest reports from this settlement conlirni 
the accounts that the settlement is laid waste. 

' Maniloha Lake. — The shores of this lake are strewn three 
feet in many places with dead grasshoppers, the wind having 
driven them into the lake, where they were drowned and cast 
ashore. 

TAe Boyne Settlement. — They are very thick here, and 
have completely destroyed the oats and barley, and about i 
half ruined the wheat. 

^Portage la Prairie. — From Polar Point to the Portage j 
the fields are swarming with grasshoppers, which have f 
devoured the crops. Scarcely anything has escaped. 

'Rat Creek. — In this neighbourhood it is reported that the I 
crops of Kenneth McKenzie, Hugh Grant, and others, are I 
being destroyed, and that tho former had commenced cutting 
his oats and barley for fodder rather than let the pests 
take all. 

^Rockwood. — The crops in this settlement have suffered I 
severely: oats and barley completely destroyed, and wheat I 
badly injured. 

' Woodland, — Most of the settlers in this neighbourhood ] 
are entirely cleaned out. 

'County of Provencher. — All the crops along the lied | 
River, from Pembina to Stinking River, have been eaten up, 
excepting, in some instances, a portion of the wheat and 
potatoes have escaped. 

' Winnipeg. — The gardens in this city and the oats and 
barley in the neighbourhood are being destroyed. During 
the evenings, at the going down of the sun, they seek the 
board-fences and sides of houses in such numbers that in 
many cases it is impossible to distinguish the colour of the 
houses, or the material of which they arc built.' 
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"As jet wo do not know whether the locust ravages are 
wont to extend over the great fertile region to the north-west 
of Maniloba.^that magnificent agricultural region drained 
by the Saskatchewan River; we hope, and we are strongly 
inclined to think, that the plague, if noticeable at all, is there 
trifling in character and moderate in extent. Should it be 
otherwise, should that 'fertile belt' be as subject to these 
visilalioDS as the states to the south of it unhappily are, it 
must prove a great hindrance to its rapid settlement. If, on 
the other hand, it possesses an immunity not shared in by 
the western states, it will certainly draw from them, before 
many years are over, and as soon as railway facilities are 
afforded for transportation of goods and produce, a very 
large portion of those settlers who are now eaten out of house 
and home. We fully expect to see the tide of immigration, 
which for a few years past has been setting so strongly 
towards the plaius of Kansas and Nebraska, turned towards 
our own more highly-favoured, even though more northern 
regions of Assioiboine and Saskatchewan."* 

Edward Newman. 
(To: 



Entomological Notes, Captures, S[c. 

A few Remarks on some Collectors. — When I began reading 
Mr. Lewis's remarks on this snbject(Entom.Tiii. 127)1 thought 
liis rhetoric and clever insinuation respecting the eight 
hundred Colias Hyale referred to myself (by the bye, I fail 
to see why " defenceless" should be especially applied to 
that species}, as !, in company with three other collectors, did 
capture about that number a few years ago, and, not having 
heard of a similar number being taken by others, I presumed 
he referred to me. Glad was I to find, on continuing, that 
it was not so; and lest some readers, who have either 
forgotten or did not read the circumstances under which 
these Hyale were caught, should be misled by Mr. Lewis's 
paper, and so connect me with the attempted extermination 
of the "gentle creature, Sinapis," 1 crave a few lines space. 
At p. 179, vol. iv., of the ' Entomologist,' it will be seen that 
Jour of us were collecting ; and as we were more than three 

* Eev. C. J". S. Eothune, M.A., in ."Eeport of the Entomological 
Society of tlia Province of Ontario, 1874." 
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weeks getting the number, the "physical fatigue" was there- 
fore not so very great: an average of two hundred and fifty 
specimens a week is surely not very hard work for four 
enthusiastic collectors! Great pleasure most certainly did 
come through my success, which enahled me to give some of 
my friends some very fine series of this insect. I also 
attempted a little exchanging, hut soon fonud the greatest 
pleasure was to be obtained in giving thera away. As to the 
man who "took the whole spring-brood" of Sinapis, it is the 
fii-st I have heard of it. Anyone who could attempt such a 
mean and selfish action (unless he were a dealer, — it would 
be pardonable then), should he treated with silent disdain and 
contempt. — H. Ramsay Cox; Lyndhursl, June 14, 1875. 
[This little passage-of-arms must end here.— J^. Newmani] 
Sugaring for Moths. — I should like to say a word respect- 
ing sugaring. 1 have practised that pleasing pastime more 
than a quarter of a century. I have found that a good deal 
depends on the atmosphere : the weather gloomy, thick, 
foggy, damp nights, are the times that I have been successful,, 
beginning about sunset in the month of June ; and instead of 
putting the mixture on about the height of my breast I run 
the brush right down to the ground. — John Polls. 

Life-history of Acidalia emarginala, — A female, taken 
during the first week in August, last year, deposited a few 
eggs, from which the young larvas appeared on the 13th of 
that month. They grew very slowly until the time for hyber- 
nation came; and although they fed at intervals throughout 
the winter they increased very little in size. In March of the 
present year they began to feed more vigorously ; and have 
now, July 13th, become about three-quarters of an inch long, 
after having lived in the larval stale exactly eleven months, 
and spending most of that long period almost stationary on 
the dead twigs of the food-plant (Galium moUugo), resting 
sometimes in a straight position, and sometimes — especially 
in their very young days — with the hack arched. Body 
tapering anteriorly, ribbed transversely and rough to the 
touch ; the transverse ribs less distinct on the anterior portion 
of the middle segments. Colour of head and face dark brown. 
Head notched, and thickly sprinkled with hairs; as are also 
the 2nd and 3rd segments, on which the hairs point forward. 
Colour of body various shades of olive-brown, The medio- 
dorsal line is composed of two slender, darker lines, c 
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another of a much lighter shade ; ihe darker edging lines are 
only present from ihe 5th segment onwards to ihe 12lh ; on 
the 4tb, 5lh, Glh, 7th, 8ih, 9th, lOtb, and Ulh segments, are 
two transversely-placed hlack dots; and oa the 5lh, 6th, 7th, 
8th, and 9lh, there is dark V, with its point towards the head; 
the divisions of these last-named segments are very perceptible 
in the lateral skinfold. The spiracles are of the darker shade. 
The ventral space of an almost uniform olive-brown. — [Rev.] 
P,H.Jenniiigi: Longfield Rectory, Gravesend, July 13, 1875. 

Spilodes palealis. — Yesterday (Friday) 1 had a fine speci- 
men of S. palealis emerge from pnpa. I found several larvas 
last September, on the road from Dartford to Darenth Wood, 
feeding in the umbels of wild carrot, which they draw 
together with a web. They leave this when they are full fed, 
descend to the ground, and there form a compact, oval 
cocoon, somewhat resembling an eggar's cocoon in miniature, 
but I think rather large for the size of the insect. Some 
years ago I believe two or three specimens were taken in this 
locality, — one I know by my friend Mr. Dow; hut it is 
only within the last year or two that the larvte have been 
taken there, and then only sparingly, until last year, when 
they were taken in abundance. This is the first specimen, so 
far as I know, that has been bred from the larvae which were 
taken at Dartford last year ; and this fact will remove any 
doubt which existed as to whether the larvas which were 
taken there really were S. palealis or not. It is, as far as I 
have heard, rather a difficult insect to breed, as it does not 
change to a pupa until about the middle or end of June, 
although it makes its cocoon in the autunni ; and, like many 
larvie which do the same thing, they die off. It is necessary 
to keep them moist, or they dry up; but, unfortunatelj', in 
keeping them moist lies the dilSculty, as they are then very 
liable to go mouldy, — a state of things which has happened 
to most of mine. I may say that 1 have kept mine out of 
doors all the time. I find, on examining the remaining 
cocoons, that I have another one which contains a pupa, 
which I hope to find out in the course of a few days.— C. fV. 
Simmons ! 39, Market Ulreel, Caledonian Road, N., July 
17, 1875. 

Lepidoplera at Rannock. — I was at Rannoch in the first 
fortnight of July with (thanks to the kindness of Dr. Buchanan 
White, whose kind assistance was of the greatest value to 
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me), a fair amount of success. Sugar was very unproductive, 
and a k\v Harlena recliiinea, Nocliia couflua, and dark 
Cymatophora dupUris, were all that I got for my trouble in 
tliat line. On the hills, however, I got Psodos trepidaria, 
Larentia cssiuta, Coremia rauuitula, Larenlia salicata, 
Melanlhia occUata, Cidaria immanata, Scopula alpinalis, 
and many others. In the Black Wood, Fidonia pine- 
taria was not out, but Acidalla fumata, Boarmia repandata, 
and Lareutia ciesiata, were common, and there were many 
Tortrices out as well, which Dr. While worked very success- 
fully; but, as I had a fearful headache on the day we visited 
the wood, 1 must plead guilty to having been lazy on that 
occasion. Near Kiuloch, Emmelesia biandiala and Lycxna 
Artaxerxes were out, and Lyca;na Alexis was very con- 
spicuous on the banks. I also saw, near the end of my stay, 
July 12th, a hybernated specimen of Vanessa Urlicae. — J. C. 
Wassermantt i CuUercoaU. 

Apalura Iris (Eutoni. viii. 159), — This butterfly we occa- 
sionally see in a wood in this ueighbourhood, I was away 
from home last year while the insect was out; but it was 
observed several times by my father, the late Mr. Thomas 
Bentall, feeding on dead moles, and he succeeded in capturing 
one specimen (a male) al this high-flavoured food. I have 
to-day bred a specimen (a female) from a larva beaten from 
sallow on the dili of June, and which became a pupa on the 
15th.— S. R. Benlall: Nit/ktingale Hall, Halstead, Essex. ' 

Apalura Iris (Entom, viii, li>9).^l may say that on 
Jn1y 15, 1857, in the Farnham district, I took nine males from 
oaks with a hoop-net tied to a long pole, one other male on 
the ground, and two females flying near the ground. I have 
reason therefore to say that on ihat occasion the pole was of 
much service. — Frederic Walker. 

Apatura Iris (Entom, viii. 169). — I was interested in- 
reading the note by Mr. Anderson concerning this species. 
My experience would go to prove that there are times when 
the insect adopts the same mode of flight as other butterflies. 
Last July (1874) was dry in the early pari, at least here, and 
the wind rose generally at sunset, so ihat there was but little 
dew deposited; and, sure enough, while this dry lime lasted 
A, Iris flew low down, as if searching for the moisture it 
might otherwise expect to find on th^ leaves of oak, &c. 1 
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captured six, and a friend one, without any difficulty ; they 
all seemed too much engrossed in the search for sameihing lo 
take much notice of our approach. — W. Jagger ; St. Ives, 
Hunts. 

Argynnis Niobe near CaiUerbary. — On the 29th of June I 
had tlie good fortune to take a fine male of this beautiful 
insect, and to-day have succeeded in taking a second speci- 
men, which I believe must be a variety, it being without 
silver spots, but of a dull yellow colour. 1 believe I saw a 
third, but cannot speatt with certainty, as Aglaia are so like 
them when on the wing. I have shown this last one alive 
to a collector here. — G. Parry; Church Street, SI. Paul's, 
Canterbury, July 6, 1875. 

[It is the variety Eris of Argynnis Niobe. — E, Newman.] 

Chcerocampa Elpenor, dc, at Sugar. — Last evening, June 
2'2od, I obtained four specimens of Chcerocampa Elpenor at 
sugar; three were hovering at one tree, and takeu by one 
sweep of the net. Ou one tree I counted sevenly-lhree insects, 
all common species. I do not think I shall over-slate it in 
saying that Agrotis corticea and A. exclamationis came by 
thousands, and TriphEena pronuba by hundreds. I captured 
two fresh Xylocampa litborhiza, which seems to give this 
insect a wide range, as I look it here iu February. Can there 
be a second brood? The only good thing taken here this 
season tras one specimen of N'otodonta Chaonia. I should 
mention that I laid the sugar on early, and that the Choero- 
campa Elpenor weve taken before 1 lighted up ; the evening, 
was close, and without a breath of wind. — [fley,] A. C. 
Hervey; Bulleigh Vicarage, Glastonbury Somerset. 

Anticlea siuuala.—Oa the 19th of June I bad the pleasure 
of finding in one of my breeding-cages a beautiful female 
Anticlea sinuata. When I was avFay from home in East 
Kent, last August, 1 found a caterpillar on Galium verum, 
with which I was not acquainted; but on the appearance of 
the perfect insect a reference to 'British Moths' connected 
the one with the other, and told me the caterpdlar [ had 
found was that of A. sinuata.^[Wei'.j P. H. Jennings. 

Larva of Pterophorus rhododaciglus. — On the 26th of May 
last the Rev. T. W. Daltry, of Madeley, and myself, took the 
iarvEc of Pterophorus rhododaclylus very freely in a wood in 
North Kent. We went iu the hope of finding the larvai of 
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this species, and of Nola albulalis, on the spot we had taken I 
the imagos last July, but were quite baffled, so far as that '. 
latter species is concerned. Mr. DalUy soon detected that 
of P. rhododaciylus, feeding just beneath the leaf overlapping 
the rose-bud, aud ealing into the bud from the side. Almost 
as many, loo, were found in similar positions at the ends of 
the young vose-shoots. — Geo. T, Porrill ; Huddemjieldt \ 
July 3, 1875. | 

Capture of Ephippiphora ravulana. — I am pleased ia 1 
being able to report the capture of E. ravulana, a species that ' 
I believe has not been taken since 1868, although diligently 
searched for. Two years ago Mr. E, G. Meek pointed out to 
me the spot where he had taken his specimens, and, like a 
modern entomological sceptic, I had begun to doubt the 
species, when this year the insect again appeared. I captured 
my specimen within ten yards of the old locality. Strangely 
enough I took it on the wing. — Sydney Webb; Redstone ■ 
Manor House, Hedhill, July 8, 1875. ■ 

[Please say when and where. Date and locality seem tofl 
me the very pith and essence of these records. — E. Newmanil | 

Catoptria Aspidiscana and Dicroramplia Tanacelana at 
Orange. — On Whit- Saturday I went to Grange to look for 
Catoptria Aspidiscana. The day was a bitter cold one with 
a very strong wind, with occasional gleams of sunshine, and 
then it was very hot in sheltered corners. I spent about six 
hours, although a little vheumatic, hobbling over the rough 
limestone, and managed to make a great catch, viz., thirty 
specimens, quite as many as for the previous seven years; 
the high wind had blown them all together; but I have had 
to pay the penalty ever since, being unfit to go away. 
Through the sudden changes and excessive walking [ had to 
give all up and come home; could not move a limb with 
rheumatism. As soon as I was able to walk ont a little I 
made my way to some gardens last week, and found a small 
bed of tansy, and most unexpectedly turned up Dicvorampha 
Tanacetana, a species that I never could gel, only some half 
dozen from my late friend D'Oiville. During my forty years' 
collecting I have bad specimens sent to me of D. Herbosana 
as this species by well-up entomologists, but they are totally 
distinct. Now I have taken a splendid series of both sexes : 
the females are very bad to find; they will hardly fly under 
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any influences, not even loiich-paper; they will creep up 
sometimes, only oflener walk about on ihe ground. Barren's 
description of its distinctions is an admirable one, the rich 
yellow irroratioo and the stigmal differences being well set 
out. I may add that I have taken a few out of a clump of 
Michaelmas daisy. I am inclined to think the larva feeds on 
this as well as on the tansy. They seem excessively partial 
and local. — J, B. Hodgkinaon; lb, Spring Bunk, Preslon, 
Jnlff 1, 1B75. 

Caiepkia alchymista near Colchester (Entom. viii. 104). — 
In the 'Entomologist' for July I see there is a notice of the 
capture of Calephia alchymista in Sussex, on June 4th, I 
have great pleasure in informing you that this fine species 
has also occurred near Colchester this year, a single speci- 
men having been found at rest on an oak-truuk on June Sth. 
It was taken by Mr. Tillaoey of this town, and is now in my 
possession. Since the capture of the first British specimen 
by Dr. Wallace in 18S8, in the Isle of Wight, i believe no 
other capture has been recorded till this year ; so that, unless 
others have been taken recently, there are as yet only three 
British examples. — W. H. Harwood; 8, West Stockwell 
Street, Colchester, July 22, 1875. 

Abundance of Callidiam molaceum. — In a summer-house, 
lately built of pine-slabs, in a garden at Croydon, there have 
appeared by hundreds specimens of thai beautiful beetle 
Callidium violaceum. They were running over the surface of 
the pine in all directions, beginning to make their appearance 
about the second week in June, and continuing about a fort- 
night. They have now entirely disappeared. — E. Newman. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

S. Bradbury. — Thecla Quercus, or purple hairstreak. — 
Edward Newman. 

C. E. Johns.— Name of a Molh.—l think the moth 
described must be Metrocampa margaritata. — E. Newman. 

J. S. — Chelifer cancroides. — Can you tell me the name of 
the small insetl, which I found this morning hanging ou to 
the leg of a fly, and lookiug like a parachute attached to a 
balloon J And what is the object of the aerial journey ? 

2b 
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[The first question is easily answered; the second is ■ J 
problem more difficult of Eoluliou. The insect is Chelifer'^ 
caucvoides. I ouce found it in vast numbers under the bark of 
a willow tree on the banks of the New River. They are said 
lo feed on minute Acari, but I am unable to confirm ibis. 
The usual situation is suspended to the leg of a fiy by means 
of its extraordinary legs, which remind one of ihe claws to a 
scorpion or of a lobster, on a very diminutive scale. Wheoi 
allowed to crawl on a sheet of white paper their claws, or 
cbelffi, are held in a remarkable and rather threatening; 
altitude, forcibly reminding one of the attitude of a scorpion, 
a resemblance which the general structure of the creature 
i to increase, and indeed which induced Dr. Leach lo 
arrange it with the scorpions, and in close proximity with the 
spiders. Still we have lo deal with its strange propensity to 
seltle itself on the legs of flies. It is of course very natural 
to suppose thai these flies, having a decided weakness for 
settling on the trunks of willows, and that these scorpion-like 
creatures having a similar weakness for the toes of a fly 
should fix themselves thereupon; still there is something 
that requires explanation, — Edward Newman.] , 

Henri/ Reeks. — Hyleshiua Fraxini, — 1 found the enclosed 
larvfB and perfect beetles feeding just beneath the bark of 
young ash-irees. Can you kiudly give me any iuformalioo 
respecting them? Their great abundance musi do the Ireea. 
some harm. 

[The beetles are Hylesinus Fraxini. They have long been 
known as injurious lo ash-trees, but more particularly to young 
ones : as the trees grow older the effect is less marked, and 
on old trees the injury is scarcely perceptible. Painting ihe 
trees with turpentine has heeu eSacacious on a small scale; 
but it is the more general practice to let the trees outgrow the 
disorder. I have particularly noticed the partiality shown by 
the Hylesinus for those young trees which have been 
previously weakened by Ihe attacks of Zeuzera j£sculi, 
presenting a parallel case to that of Scolytus destructor and 
Xyleules Cossus, the attacks of the moths being almost 
invariably followed or accompanied by thai of the beelles. — 
Edward Netcman.] 

A. L. S. — Mangold fVursel Beetle. — I adopt ihe teitn 
"beetle" because Die little creature is so named by the 
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sender. It is really not a beetle at all, but one of tbose 
apparently insignificant creatures which form the subject of 
Sir John Lubbock's admirable monograph on the'Colletnbola 
and Thysanotira.' In this work it is represented on plate 2 
under ihe name of Smynlhurus fuscus, and appears from the 
synonymy, in which of course I have perfect reliance, to be 
the " Podura globosa-fusca" of Linnseus. It is not more than 
B tenth of an inch in length : it has a fat subglobose, body, no 
neck, a transverse head, and many-jointed antenuEc ; the basal 
joint is short, not projecting beyond the head; the second 
and third are longer, and are followed by a series of fifteen 
or sixteen ver;/ short joints, so short as to appear like mere 
marks on the exterior, aud not to be real joints at ail ; the 
legs are short, shorter than the anlennre ; indeed they appear 
ridiculously short in proportion to the obese body. Although 
these funny little creatures are accused by my correspondent 
of injuring our crops of mangold, yet 1 am far from being 
convinced that this is really the case ; for it seems difficult to 
state iu what the food of the Smynthuri really consists. 
They certainly swarm on the young plants of mangold, and 
on, as well as under, such small stones as may happen to be 
in the immediate neighbourhood; but their object in thus 
congregating is by no means obvious. Sir John Lubbock 
observes that " the majority of the Collembola live on decay- 
ing vegetable matter, and they are to be found in great 
numbers in almost all damp places, skipping occasionally 
like fleas when disturbed." The object of the skipping 
propensity, possessed by some of ihe species, seems to be 
very doubtful ; and it has been well observed by their eminent 
historian, that " the possession of a powerful saltatory appa- 
ratus appears to be a fantastic provision for a species that 
lives in the chinks and crannies of bark, in the interstices of 
fungi, or buried among decaying leaves." Concerning the 
habits of these Smynthuri very little is known. But few 
life-studies of them have been sketched; but here is one, 
touched tenderly and with a master's hand: — "It is very 
amusing to see these liitle creatures coquelting together. 
The male, which is much smaller than the female, runs round 
her, and they butt one another, standing face to face, and 
moving backwards and forwards like two playful lambs. 
Then the female pretends to run away, and the male rune 
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aller her, with a queer appearance of anger; gela \a front, 
and stands facing her again; then she turns coyly round; 
but he, qniclier aud more active, scuttles round too, and 
seems to whip ber with liis antenuEe; then fur a bit they 
stand face to face, play uilh their antennie, and seem to be 
all in all to one another." ("Monograph," p. 109.) It aaay 
seem to some readers that this has but lillle to do with 
mangold wurzel and mangold wurze) beetles, but i trust the 
departure from the strict order of science may be forgiven. — 
Edward Newtnaii, 

E. De Bralh. — Name of a Beetle.— The beetle is Crypto- 
cephaUis sericeus. Very common in yellow composili 
flowers throughout the summer. — Edward Nemmait.] 

S. L. Mosley. — Diptera. — 1 shall be very glad to 
any British specimens of Sarcophaga; of any belonging to 
the restricted family, Muscidte ; and of Anthomyidce. There 
is no complete published list of British Diplera; but Mr. G. 
H. Verrall is at present engaged in drawing one up. — S,. Bu 
Meade; Bradford, Yorkshire. 

John Sterry, J. D. S., George Menitell, IViUiam Ashbtf, 
and a number of other Correspondents. — Fireflies. — ^From 
various parts of the country 1 have received accounts of 
specimens of fireflies captured on the wing, and actually in 
the act of emitting light. The localities are chiefly — Keston 
Common, in Kent; Tjmbridge Wells; Sandowu and Bon- 
cbnrch, iu the Isle of Wight; Ford in gb ridge, near Salisbury; 
and Penzance, in Cornwall. A very careful examination 
and comparison do not reveal any difference iu character 
between these and the males of the ordinary English glow- 
worm. The protborax has an indistinct, ochreous mark just 
within the margin, and without any decided limits beneath; 
the legs have also pale longitudinal markings, aud the 
terminal joint of the abdomen is yellow, more especially two 
circular spots, from which the light is said to emanate; the 
elytra have three longitudinal keels, which are very feebly 
pronounced ; and ibe wings are smoke-coloured. The speci- 
mens examined are from Xeston Common and Penzance. — 
Edward Newman. 

John Thorpe. — Hair-worm.^\ enclose you an animal 
which we generally take on some rocks where fresh water 
tuns over. We have taken them ten inches long. We should 
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be very glad lo know ils name and character. If you could 
give 08 any infornialion about its habits, &c., we should lake 
it as a great favour. 

[The creature is a Filaria, or thread-worm; one of the 
section of Entozoa, or intestinal worms. I regret lo say that 
their history is very imperfectly known to me ; but during the 
greater portion of their lives they are certainly parasitic : 
man, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and insects, are subject to 
their attacks. I have repeatedly found them protruding from 
the anus of a common ground-beetle, known to entomologists 
as Feronia madida : they not unfrequently exceed the beetle 
three or four limes in length ; indeed, one of them inhabiting 
man, and called the guinea-worm (FiUria madiuensis), is 
sometimes three feet in length. This species is found 
in Africa, and inhabits the legs and feel of men, causing 
tumours and great suffering: it is extracted by a curious 
process: one end of the worm is seized with forceps and 
wound round a stick, which process of winding is continued 
day after day, until ihe whole is extracted; of course the 
patient has to keep quiet during ihe whole lime. If 
during the operation the worm breaks, a portion remain- 
ing in the tlesh, the patient dies. It is believed that 
the Filarias have two modes of propagation : Jirst, by 
division, as when a portion is broken off from the body and 
becomes an independent animal ; and secondly, by eggs, 
which are laid in water, and the young, becoming attached 
to aquatic animals, are swallowed by birds, and thus find 
their way to a suitable receptacle lor developiuent. it will be 
observed that 1 do not stale this of my own knowledge, but 
simply from having read il. — Edward Newman, 

Henry Reeks. — Fallen Pears. — Mr. Filch informs me that 
the pear-maggot, which was the subject of a query by 
Mr. Reeks in the July number (Entom. viii. 167), is the work 
of Cecidomyia nigra. Mr. MuiTay, who has prepared a case 
for the Bethnal Green Museum, has illustrated with models 
the mischief-maker at work. He derives his iuformalion 
from Taschenberg, who, in his 'Entomologie fur Gartner,' 
gives its life-history at p. 364. — Edward Newman. 

J. Purdue. — Will you please to inform rae what part 
of an English inch is the line, spoken of in measuring 
beetles, &c. 
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[In Kirby and Spence's * Introduction to Entomology' tfatfil 
line is stated lo be one-lwelfth of an incli ; but tbere is i 
diversity of practice in this respect, which is extremelx 
puzzling. — Edward Newman.} 



Extraclsfrom the Pioceedinga ofihe Eitloiiioloffical Sociei$ 
of London. 

Sir Sidney Smith Saunders, C.M.G., President, in thd 
chair. 

Mahch 15, 1875. 

Lepismodes iiiguilinus? — Mr. M'Lachlau remarked thati 
the spE^cies of Lepisma exhibited at the last meeting, by 
Mr. F. H. Ward, did not, on exaniinalion, correspond, as he 
expected, with the deEciiption of L. doaieslica, a common 
species in the United States, nor did it coincide exactly witti, 
the descriptions of any of tlie other described species, so £ 
as he had been able to compare them. 

Lipura corticina. — Prof. Weslwood said he had seeiT 
British examples of Lipura corticina, Bourlet, on apple trees, ' 
though the insect was not included as British in Sir John 
Lubbock's Monograph. 

BoUduvaVs Sphinges. — Mr. Bnller read the following 
review of BoisdiiTal's recently-published volumes of the 
Suites a Buffon (Lepidopteres), containing the Sphingidn 
(including Zygteua, &c.) ; — " Dr. Boisduval's long-expected 
work on the Sphtngidse lias at length appeared : it is 
illustrated by eleven excellent coloured plates ; and if these 
had been published without the letterpress, Lepidopterista 
would have bad cause lo be grateful to the author; as it is, 
the work of this veteran entomologist contains so many errors 
and omissions, that it only obscures the subject which it 
should have assisted in illuminating. Not only has Dr. Bois- 
duval, in the three hundred and eighty pages devoted to this 
magnificent group, apparently taken no pains to ascertain 
what has been done by oilier workers during the last nineteen 
years (entirely overlooking even the Supplement lo Mr. 
Walker's Cala'ogue), but he has returned to the errors of 
Fabricius and his contemporaries, in his disregard of the law 
of priority : he calmly renames well-characterized genera and 
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species, quoting the universally-accepted names as synonyms, 
and gives no reason vvhatover for so doing; he constantly 
gives his own MS, names preference lo the descriptions of 
others; he quotes Catalogue lists of undescribed species, 
thus conveying to the mind of the unwary student the 
impression that his species have long boen chavacterized ; 
and, in addition to all this, he hopelessly confounds together 
subfamilies and genera wiiose larvEC are utterly distinct. In 
proof of Itie recent publication of this work {dated 1874) I 
feel compelled to subjoin an extract from a letter which I 
recently received from the author, dated 18 Fevrier, 1S75: — 
'Le species des Sphingides, Sesildes et Caslniides sera mis 
au vente Lundi pmchaio chez M. Roret edileur, Rue Haute- 
feuilJe k Paris.'" 

Remarks on the genus Terias. — The Rev. R. P. Murray 
communicated the Ibllowing remarks: — "The species of 
Terias forming the Hecahe group have long been a source of 
perplexity to me, and for some lime I have entertained a 
suspicion that most of them were referable to but one species, 
T. Hecabe, Linn, i think I am now able to bring forward 
proof that T. iEsiope, M^n., al least, is only a form of Hecabe, 
and some evidence that the same is probably the case with 
T. Brende, Doubl., Hew., and T. Sari, Uorxf. I have 
frequently received from Mr. Miskin, of Brisbane, specimens 
of typical T. Hecabe from Rockhampton, and also others of 
T.jEsiope from Brisbane, these forms being common in their 
respective localities, while it is by no means common to find 
them intermixed. So far the only evidence in favour of their 
forming but one species was afforded by the large number of 
specimens intermediate in character which came from Rock- 
hampton. Bui I now learn, by letters received from Mr. 
Miskin, that he has succeeded in breeding both forms from 
larvae found on the same plant (Indigofera, sp.), and thai he 
is now convinced that both forms belong to ibe same species. 
The curious distribution of the forms would tend to prove 
that the difference in markings is not sexual, but dependent on 
certain conditions as yet unknown to us. Both forms appear 
to be equally common in N.W. India, from whence I have 
received them in considf^rable numbers. 1 liave never 
received the form T. ^siope, Mdn., from Japan, where 
typical Hecabe is common, but curiously enough I have 
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seen large numbers or a Terias froui Japan, which are, for ihe 
most part, indistingaishable from T. Brende, Dottbl., Hew., 
originally described from West Africa, but which graduate 
insensibly in typical Hecabe, so that I am strongly inclined 
to behere that this form (Brende) replaces in Japan the 
^siope of Queensland. The evidence is not so strung with 
regard to T. Sari, Horsf., typical specimens of which seem 
exceedingly different from T. Hecabe, L. I possess, however, 
three specimens from Malacca, two of which are well-marked 
T. Sari, while the third, which is much smaller, presents 
certain peculiarities in the interior outline of the black bind 
margin of the anterior wings. Below, however, the quadran- 
gular blotch, distinctive of T. Sari, is well-marked, A fourth 
specimen from the same locality, which must be referred to 
T, Hecabe, while presenting no trace of the blotch on the 
under side, exactly agrees in size, and in the markings of the 
upper side, with the third specimen just described. So that 
I think it is at least possible that T. Sari will ultimately be 
found to be but a form of the inconstant T. Hecabe." Prof. 
Weslwood suggested that the case might be analogous to 
that of certain English species of Pieris, where certain forms, 
— e.g., P. Napteae, Esp., and P. SabelUcse, Slepk, — now' 
universally recognised as varieties of P. Napi, L,, had long 
been considered as specifically distinct. Prof. Weslwood 
also suggested that attention should be paid to the times of 
appearance of the various forms, and the period noted during 
which they remained in the pupa stage. Mr. A. G. Butler 
remarked that the latter circumstance had an important 
bearing on the case of Papilio Ajax, Linii, He expressed a 
doubt as to the correctness of the supposition that T. Sari 
was only a form of T. Hecabe, though he thought that the 
breeding of the latter and T. Aslope from the same food-plant 
was a strong point in favour of their identity. 



Death of Mr. Doitblednij. — My inestimable friend Henry 
Donbleday, of Epping, died at his residence on Tuesday, the 
29lh of June, 1875, sincerely regretted by all who knew him. 
I intend publishing a short memoir In the September number 
of the 'Entomologist,' when some account may possibly ba 
given of his vast collections and their future destination. — 
Edward Newman. 
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SmKMSTHUS TiLI* (VSRIETI'). 

Variety of Smerintkus TilitB, — This beaiilifiil variety 
chiefly differs from the typical colouring in the entire absence 
of the median transverse fascia of the fore wings. This fascia 
is of various shapes; sometimes entire, but as frequently 
interrupted, and forming two conspicuous blotches, the 
upper situated about the middle of the costal margin; the 
lower about the middle of the inner margin. The specimen 
is in the rich collection of Mr. J. A. Clark, to whose courtesy 
I am indebted for the loan of the specimen. — E. Newman. 



Description of the Larva of Cleora glabraria. — On the 
29th of June last 1 found two larv^ on lichens on oak-trunks 
in the New Forest, which I suspected were Cleora glabraria; 
and a fine imago of that species, which emerged last Sunday, 
proved that I was correct. As there is no description of this 
larva in 'British Moths,' perhaps the following attempt at one 
may interest some of the readers of the ' Entomologist : ' — 
VOL. viii. 2 c 
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With the exception of a lateral fold below ihe spiracles the 
skill appears lo be smoolh and without vrarts. The ground 
colour of both the head and the body is whitish green ; the 
former is margined with black ; the latter is marked with 
black spots, consisting of, first, a medio-dorsal series, con- 
tainlDg one in the middle of each segment, aud a smaller one 
at each division ; secondly, a sub-dorsal series of linear spots 
on each segment; and lastly, a rather oblique one on the 
skinfold at the anterior end of each segment: all these black 
spots are larger on the middle segments. Spiracles incon- 
spicuous. — H. J. Chaniion i Woodlands, Lewisham, July 
27, 1875. 

Description of the Larva of Emmelesia decolorala. — 
As the larva of Emmelesia decolorata is not described 
either in 'British Moths' or in the 'Manual,' you may, 
perhaps, think it worth while to give your readers the 
following notes on this insect: — It is a fat, sluggish 
larva, resembling in outline some of the EupilbeciEC 
(Pnlchellata and Linariata, e.g.), aud when resting, ex- 
posed on the plant, is stretched out with the head rather 
thrown back. In colour it reminds one of the larva of 
Ephestia elutella. The head is small, of a shining brown 
colour, and evidently two lobed. On the 2nd segment there 
is a hoi'oy brown plate, and the anal segment, the clasperg 
of which are wide and spreading, is similarly protected. The 
roedio-dorsal line or band is broad and distinct, but tapering 
to each extremity, and is of a pale colour. The dorsal area 
is dull, faint reddish, and has a few shining hairs. On the 
sides the skin seems to be gathered up into a ridge, the 
summit of which is the palest part of the larva, and forms a 
nearly white, irregular, lateral stripe. Below this the reddish 
colour appears again as an irregular line, abruptly marking off 
the central area, which is pale, and has several small, but 
distinct, spots of a pale brown colour on each segment. I 
have generally found the larva on the stameniferous plant of 
the white campion, although it sometimes feeds within the 
seed-capsule. Its presence is generally first noticed by the 
half-eaten petals, although its food is not confined to these. 
It will eat either petals, or calyx, or seeds ; but it is generally 
found within the calyx of the unopened flower-bud, devouring 
the contents. Later on, however, it enters the seed-capsule, 
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and may be found there occasionally; bui lliis insect 
evidently prefers the stameniferous plant. The larva is full- 
fed in August, and spins a cocoon undergrDiind.— [/;«i).] G. 
A. Smallwood; Bairow-oii-Tieiil, Derby, July 28, 1876. 

Description of the Larva of Hydrcecia Pelasiiia.— Of 
nearly uniform thickness Lhroughout, but slightly tapering 
towards both extremities. The segmental divisions are not 
clearly marked, but the sectional divisions are very distinct. 
The head is glabrous, and of a light brown colour. The body 
creamy white, and with dark brown oval spiracles. The 
dorsal surface of the 3nd segment is glabrous, and of a pale 
brown colour; the 5th and following segments have each a 
transverse dorsal series of four raised wart-Hke brown dots; 
the interior pair are generally more prominent and distinct 
than the outer ones; in younger specimens these warts are 
scarcely perceptible. There are a number of strong brown 
bristles scattered over the larva, and particularly about the 
dorsal warts, sometimes actually emanating from them, but 
generally in the interstices between them. The under side is 
creamy while. These larvje, for which I am indebted to the 
courtesy of Mr. Robert Kay, of Spring Bank, Bury, bear a 
very striking resemblance to those of PhragraatcEcia Arun- 
dinis, probably owing to a similarity of economy, both being 
internal feeders. Hydrcecia Petasitis feeds in the substantial 
subterranean stem of the colisfool, Petasites vulgaris, in which 
it makes large excavations. It is usual to speak of this part 
as the root, but it seems to me rather an underground stent, 
from which leaves and (lowers emanate every spring. I pre- 
sume it is generally known that this species is the Vindelicia 
of Frey. Mr. Kay accompanies the larvse with the following 
interesting particulars. — Edward Newman. 

Hydrcecia Pelasitis. — With ns Hydrcecia Petasitls is not 
near so common as formerly, partially owing to "improve- 
ments;" and again, the larva is a desideratum with the anglers 
for bait. Not having obtained eggs at any time I cannot say 
how or when they are deposited ; but imagine they are placed 
as low down the stem of the foud-plant as possible, so that 
they may not be destroyed when the plant dies off. With the 
exception of a few Hydrcecia micacea, and now and then a 
H. Hiimuli (feeding in the steins), H. Petasitis appears to be 
the only Lepidopterous larva which feeds internally ou the 
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bulter-bur (Tussilago Petasiles). Sometimes the presence of 
the larva may be detected near ihe boltom of the steraB of the 
food-plant, but in most cases there are no visible signs to show 
the presence of the insect so busy at work within ; and 
perhaps ihe best way to find the insect is to pluck np a leaf 
and examine the base: if sound, it is generally useless 
examining further. The large plants, in a dry situation, are 
the most likely. When full grown the larva eats its way 
through the roots, enters the soil, and changes to a reddish 
brown chrysalis, without constructing a cocoon of earth, — as 
stated in Newman's 'British Molhs,' — so far as my experience 
goes, and remains in the pupal stale about three or four 
weeks, i found my first pupa when searching for larvK, 
July 21st; and at the present time, August 16th, there are 
several larvas still feeding, so thai it is possible to find larva, 
pupa and imago at the same time. Generally it is not 
advisable to begin digging for the pup^e till the third week in 
August, as the pupse are then in a sufficiently advanced state, 
ttud may be taken with the least risk of injury. This season, 
lor the first time, i have noticed a few latvEe have been 
infested with a species of Filaria, or thread-worm, apparently 
ihe same I have seen bred in larvae of Xanthia cilrago. The 
imago may be found by beating and examining the under 
side of the leaves (withered leaves preferred) in Sep- 
tember. Like most internal feeders, H. Petasilis is apt to 
grease badly. — R. Kay. 



Entomological Notes, Captures, ^c. 

Lepidoplera taken at South Shields. — On the 22nd July 
last 1 colJecleii here on the coast one specimen of Lithosia 
quadra; and on the 27th, two of Liparis chrysorrhtea, one of 
L. auriflua, and one of L. Salicts ; the two latter insects being 
new to this locality. L. chrysorrhcea was taken here two 
years ago; it has also been laken by my esteemed friend 
Mr. Wassermann, in his garden, at Cullercoals. Nonagria 
Elymi has been plentiful on the sand-reed since the end of 
June, and many of Ihem are in fine condition still on 
August 10th. On July 26lh a worn female of Heliothis 
peltiger came out of rest-harrow, where 1 was kneeling to box 
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N.Elytni: I took il in llie hope of obtaining eggs, but iu tbis 
was disappointed, as she died without depositing eggs. 
HalonotB graiidiEvana, ZelL, came out towards the end of 
June, and is becoming more plentiful than when 1 first met 
with it three years ago. Gelechia gracilella: ever since I 
took the first specimens of this insect, in 1S70, 1 hare done 
my best to make it common ; but up to the present season I 
hare not obtained more than a dozen specimens ; the locality 
where I took most of them has been taken for building 
ground, and the hedge-rows replaced with brick walls. There 
yet remain two other places where it has occurred singly, 
and where I hope to obtain specimens for my friends. — 
Christopher Sales; Laijgale Street, Auyusl 10, 1875. 

Captures near Buxton. — Oil the 9tli of August I had an 
hour on the moors, near the ' Cat and Fiddle,' a country inn 
about five miles from Buxton. I was not over well prepared 
for collecting, and had only about forty boxes with lue, 
which I filled with about twenty-four Penihina sauciana, 
and the rest with Peronea Caledoniana and Pe. Geminana. 
I never saw more insects. The patch of Vacciniura was 
literally alive with those and other species. I should not 
have gone but for meeting with Mr. W. C Boyd, of Ches- 
hunt; and he called my attention to P. sauciana. I never 
before met with this insect.— 7. B. Hodgkiiison; 15, Spring 
Bank, Preston, August 6, 1875. 

Vanessa Antiopa near Ashford. — It may interest yimr 
entomological readers to hear that 1 caught a good specimen 
of Vanessa Antiopa in the village -street at Wj-e, near Ash- 
ford, Kent, last Saturday, August 14th. — S, R. Majendie ; 
Chartham, Canlerbury. — From the ' Field.' 

Vanessa Antiopa near Wells, Norfolk. — While driving 
yesterday in the neighbourhood of Wells, in Norfolk, I saw a 
fine specimen of Vanessa Antiopa, which my father secured 
with his hat. It is a fresh and perfect specimen. I believe 
that several were tilled on this coast three years ago, — Cyril 
Dighy; Buxton. — From the 'Field.'' 

Vanessa Antiopa at Chertsey. — If it can interest British 
entomologists, 1 beg to inform you that ] caught on St. Ann's 
Hill, Cherlsey, Surrey, on the lOlh of August, on a windy and 
cloudy afternoon, a splendid specimen of Vanessa Antiopa. — 
Alexander WaUly ; 110, Clapham Road, S.W., August 21, 
1875. 
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Erebia Ligea at Margate. — During last summer (in 
August) a specimen of Erebia Ligea was taken by me id tlie 
garden belonging to a house in Margate. I have been 
assured by competent authority that I am correct in the 
name of my specimen ; so this wilt add another locality in 
which to find this rare insect. — iV. J. Mercer: 12, Marine 
Ten-ace, Margate, August 7, 1875. 

[I should like to see the specimen, if Mr. Merci 
kindly send or bring it. — Edward Newman.] 

CoUat Edasa on the Wing. — Colias Edusa has been tafa 
at Walton-on-the-Naze this summer, and I saw a specimi 
at Lyndhurst on June Iflth. — W. H. Harwood. 

Colias Edasa near Lang Stratton and Nocton. — Coliit_ 
Edusa has occurred several limes at Long Strallon ; and also 
at Nocton, near Lincoln, in the fen country. — Henry F. 
Wilson; Forncelt St. Peter's Rectory, Long Stratton, 
Norfolk. 

Colias Hyale near Long Stratton. — On the 18th of August 
my brother was so fortunate as to capture a fine Gpecimeii of 
Colias Hyale, a female, on the railway-bank, near Forncett 
Station. On the 19lh t uent myself aud saw two more, but 
only succeeded in catching one, a fine female. Would yoi 
inform me whether or not Norfolk is further north than Hyi " 
is usually captured i^Iil. 

Colias Hyale and C. Edusa in Norfolk. — On Friday the 
20th, and Saturday the 31st of August, my brother and 1 took 
seven specimens of Colias Hyale aud one of C. Edusa on the 
railway-bank, near Forncett Station, in Norfolk. 

Deilephila Galii near Norwich. — On the evening of U 
7lh of August I had the satisfaction to taki 
a beautiful specimen of the bedslraw liawkmulh (Deilephi 
Galii).— ii. Laddiiiian : Cossey Terrace, Upper Hellesdi 
Norwich. 

Depraved Tasle of Lithosin complana Laevm. — Having _ 
quantity of larvae of Nndaria mundana and a few of Lilhosia 
complana, both of which were found feeding on lichens 
growing on stones, for convenience I kept all together in a 
large breeding-cage. I was surprised to find the pupm of 
N. mundana gradually diminishing in number, and at last 
caught one of the L. complana larvse in the act of devouring 
the remains uf ii pupa; after which it very coolly went to the 
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next to repeat the performance, i send lliis notice thinking 
it may perhaps be of interest to others breeding L. complana. 
—R. Kay. 

Lithosia quadra at Redvar. — While at Redcar last month 
(July) 1 took Lithosia quadra on the I9lli, on the sandhills, 
it seems to me to be out of place there, more especially as 
there are no trees within two miles. — George Brook; Fern- 
brook, Hiiddeisfield, Atiguxt 3, 1873. 

Variety of Notoitoiitit palphut. — I have recently bred a 
very dark rariely of Notodoota palplna. It is nearly black, 
and very much unlike ordinary specimens. — W. H. Harwood. 

Eupithecia Knaiilia/a, — 1 have now before me three 
series of this species, bred from baby larvs, fed separately on 
the following plants :— No. 1 series fed exclusively upon 
Scabioaa succisa flowers; No. 2 series fed exclusively upon 
Scabiosa arvensis; and No. 3 series fed exclusively upon the 
flowers of Calluna vulgaris. All the food tbey have had has 
been gathered from plants growing in my own garden ; and 
the results before me are, first, Nos. 1 and 2 are fine, large, 
rich, almost purple-brown specimens; and No. 3 only differs 
in size, not in colour: they are relatively small specimens, 
but retain all the other characteristics of this species. Seeing 
it is now the rule of English botanists to ignore the classical 
generic name, "Knauiia," and call two plants (which some 
people think were well separated) both Scabiosa, so L have 
used that term above.^ — C.S. Gregsoti; Fletcher Grove, Edge 
Lane, Liverpool, July 21, 1875. 

Larvce of Xylophasia scolopacina. — I think it is due to 
myself to say that 1 lirst took the larvs of Xylophasia scolo- 
pacina in June, 1873, at Highgate Wood. I took it there 
again last year ; and this year I showed Mr. Lockyer how and 
where to take it, both at Hampstead and Highgate. — C. W. 
Simmons; 39, Market Street, Caledonian Road, N. 

Lithosia quadra and Xylophasia scolopacina in York- 
shire, — I have taken a female specimen of Lithosia quadra at 
sugar, besides a fair quantity of Xylophasia scolopacina. — 
J. Jackson: 4, Kendi-ay Yard, Barnsley. 

TryphtBna interjecla and Plitsia inlerrogationis.- — On the 
22nd of July I took Tryphaena iuterjecia and Plusia inlerro- 
gationis at sugared ragwort.— IK H. Harwood. 

Tryphtena subseqtia at Redcar. — On the 27th of July 1 took 
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at sugav Tryphucna siibsequa. 1 am informed lliat this is the 
first recorded capture in Yorkshire. — IV. II. Hitrwood. 

Dianthaecia capsincala at Sugar. — On visiting my sugared 
trees on Friday last (August 20lh) I was very much sarprised 
lo find a fine female of Dianthcecia capsincola. Is it not very 
unusual to find any of this genus at sugar? — j1. Thurnall; 
WliiUlenford, Cambridgeshire, August 31, 1875. 

Caiocala promissa near Ipswich. — I took a solitary Calo- 
cala promissa last uighl, at sugar, in good order. The iusect 
has not been seen in these parts for years. I have also taken 
Lithosia quadra in two places. — C. F. Cong; Borough 
Asylum, Ipitieich, August 22, 1875, 

Sarrolhripa lievayanu. — 1 am now breeding Sarvolhripa 
Revayana, from larvse beaten from oak in the New Forest 
last month, This is a very singular insect, and it seems 
diiEcult to decide lo what family it really belongs. Its little 
boat-shaped cocoon seems to indicate a close relationship to 
the genera Nola and Ilalias ; but the Tortrix-like form of the 
perfect insect, combined with the method of folding its wings, 
like a Crambus when at rest, makes it quite a puzzle. The 
larva was new to me, and 1 did not know whether lo think il 
a Borabyx or a Noctna, as il seemed to have some of the 
characters of both. — W. H. Harwood. 

The Plague of Locusts in America. By Edward Nbwuam^h 

(CoDi-laclBd from p. 179.} ^| 

I WILL now turn hack, and, still availing myself of Mr. 
Belhune's admirable summary, endeavour lo show that the 
locust, although so rarely heard of in England as an insect 
scourge in America, is no novelty in transatlantic regions. 
Tlie earliest record of the visitation of locusts in America is 
to be found in Gage's ' West Indies,' a work of which I am 
unhappily ignorant, except through the extract made by Mr. 
Bethune. The following refers lo the year 16S2: — 

" The first year of my abiding there it pleased God to send 
one of the plagues of Egypt to that country, which was of 
locusts, which 1 had never seen till then. They were after 
the manner of our grasshoppers, hut somewhat bigger, which 
did fly about in numbers so thick and infinite that they did 
truly cover the face of the sun, and hinder the shining forth 
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vegetation of Mexico anti Yucatan, and as Iiaving produced 
famine and suffering among the people, especially in California. 
The Jesuit, Father Michael del Barco,nho lived as a missionary 
in thai country for thirty years, relates that from the arrival 
of the Jesuits, in IC97 to the year 1722, the inhabitants were 
free from the plague ; but in the latter year tlie sufferings of 
the people were awful. In 1746 and the three years following 
locusts swarmed without intermission, and after this were 
absent until 1753 and 1754 ; and finally, before the expulsion 
of the Jesuits in 1765; and the plague continued during the 
two following years. Clavigero, in bis 'History of Cali- 
fornia,' gives a very interesting account of these several 
invasions, and describes the appearance and natural history 
of the insect with great minuteness:— 

"The birth of these new grasshoppers has no particular 
time, but is dependent upon the early or late appearance of 
the rains, but they generally hatch during the latter part of 

September or early in October Their life, from birth 

to death, lasts leu months, during which they cast their coats 
twice, and change their colours five limes. When the wings 
have become of sufficient strength and the body at its 
maturity, they then begin to ascend into the air and fly like 
birds, and commence their ravages in every direction, deso- 
lating the fields of every green thing. Their numbers become 
so extraordinary that they soon form clouds in the atmo- 
sphere, of which the rays of the sun cast a shadow as they 
fly. They unite in masses of ten to twelve thousand, always 
following their conductors, and flying in a direct line without 
falling behind, for they consume every growing thing before 
them. To whatever height their guides conduct them to 
obtain a sight of their food, they follow; and as soon as 
growing crops or any verdure is sighted, instantly the swarm 
will alight, and speedily devour and devastate the Gelds 
around to that extent, and with that promptitude, that when 
they are seen by a new swarm of their fellows there is not 
anything more left to injure or consume. This lamentable 
insect-plague is bad enough iu old and cultivated countries, 
but in the miserable peninsula of Cahfornia, where they eat 
up the crops, green trees, fruits, and pastures, they cause 
great mortality in the domestic animals of the missions, and, 
with the effect of their ravages ou the cereals and olhci; 
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garrlou pi'ochictiuns, cause gical famines and sickness among 
the inhabitants and neophytes of the cslablishmenls. At one 
time immense miillituOes of these voracious insects died, 
infecting the air dreadfully nith the stench of their corruption 
and decay." 

Subsequent invasions bear date 183B, 1846, and 1855. In 
the latter year they extended themselves over a larger siirracQ 
than had ever before been noticed. They covered the terri- 
tories of Washington and Oregon, and "every valley of the 
state of Califoruia, ranging from the Pacific Ocean to the 
eastern base of the Sierra Nevada; covering the entire terri- 
tories of Utah and Now Mexico ; the immense grassy prairies 
lying on the eastern slopes of the Roclty Mountains ; the dry 
mountain-ralleys of the republic of Mexico, and the countries 
of Loner California and Central America; and also those 
portions of Texas M'hich resemble, in physical characteristics, 
Utah and California." The records prove that the locusts 
extended themselves in one year "over a surface comprised 
within thirty-eight degrees of latitude, and, in the broadest 
part, eighteen degrees of longitude." The details of this 
insecl-invasion was frightful in the extreme: before them 
was a productive paradise, — "orchards, gardens, vineyards, 
fields of young grain, crops of vegetables, — converted in a 
single day into a withered, blackened desert." That summer 
was the hottest that had been known for ten years. During 
the two following years the invasion was confined to the east 
of the Rocky Mountains; in Minnesota, Nebraska, and Kansas, 
the locusts were especially destructive. The following passage 
is cited by Mr. Bethnne from the ' Practical Entomologist,' 
vol. ii. p. 3:— 

"'The laKt dav of August, near the middle of the afternoon, 
quite a number of grasshoppers were seen alighting, and that 
number rapidly increased till a little before sunset. The next 
morning they appeared much thicker, but were only so from 
having crawled more into the open air to sun themselves. 
About nine o'clock they began to come thicker and faster 
from a northerly direction, swarming in the air by myriads, 
and making a roar like suppressed distant thunder. By 
looking up to the sun they could be seen as high as the eye 
could discover an object so small, in appearance like a heavy 
snow-slorui : each grasshopper very much like a very largo 
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Hake, save tliat it passed bj' instead or falliug. Tbe number 
was beyond iiuagiiialian: ibe air was literally full of llieni, 
and continued so till late in the afternoon ; cnuiitltiHS millions 
' passed on, leaving other connileBs millions covering the earth 
and devouring tbe vegetation.' AuoiUer writer from Kansas 
slates thai — * Yesterday, September 10th, llie locnsis made 
tlieir appearance here, and are devouring everything green. 
They almost darken ihe sun in their Sight. I pul in sixty-Bve 
acres of wheal in the last week uf August, which looked fine, 
but it has nearly all disappeared; by to-morrow uighl ibere 
will not be a spear left. Early-sown wheat will be totally 
destroyed.' From the description given by another writer in 
Kansas, we may quote the following graphic account: — 
* There is something weird and uneartbly in their appearance, 
as in vast hosts they scale walls, housetops, and fences, 
clambering over each oiher with a creaking, clashing uoise. 
Sometimes they march in even, regular lines, like hosts of 
pigmy cavalry, but generally they rush over llie ground in 
confused swarms. At times ihey rise high in the air, a»d 
circle round like gnuls in llie sunshine. At such times I 
think they are cauf^ht by currents of our prevailing 
westerly winds, and are thus distributed over vast Iracts of 
country.' Tbe foregoing extracts will give our readers some 
little idea of the mode of appearance and the destructive 
powers of the locusts ill the west, We might fill pages,- 
volume, indeed, with similar accounts." 

The following year, and again in 1868, they appeared 
bo much less destructive in Central Jotva and North Weslera' 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, and Utah, but did not 
cross the Mother of Waters, as the great Mississippi has been 
called. Whether this great river formed a natural haitier to 
their advance, or whether tbe euslern limit has been atlainet 
it is impossible to sayj but it is certain that hitherto 
uastern stales have escaped this mighty scourge. 

In Mr. Riley's "Seventh Annual Report on Noxious ai 
other Insects Inhabiting the Stale of Missouri," published 
during the present year, still further details are given, accom- 
panied by maps, showing the exact limits of the devastation. 
I cannot aQ'ord more space to that pait of the subject, bl 
will conclude with u summary of the food -jdun lis, which shoi 
that it i» ahuusl umnivuruua: — 
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"Scarcely aiiylliiiig comes amiss to tlie laveiious tiusts 
when famished. Thoy will fet-d ujjod ihe dry baik of Uees 
or ihe dry lint of seasoned fence- planks, and upon dry leares, 
paper, coUod and woollen fabrics. They have been seen 
Jilerally covering the backs of sbeep, eating the woolj and 
whenever one of their own kind is weak or disabled, from 
cause whatsoever, they go for him or her with cannibalistic 
ferocity, and soon finish the struggling and kicking unfortu- 
uaLe. They do not refuse even dead animals, but have been 
seen feasting on dead bals and birds. Few things, therefore, 
come amiss to Ihem ; yet where food is abundant they are 
fastidious, and much prefer acid, hitler or peppery, food, to 
that which is sweet. The follovting restimi of my notes and 
observations may prove interesting : — ' Vegetables and cereals 
arc their main-slay ; turnips, rutabagas, carrots, cabbage, 
kohlrabi, and radishes, are all devoured with avidiiy; 
beets and potatoes with less relish, though frequently nothing 
but a few slalk-slubs of the latter are left, and sometimes the 
tubers in the ground do not escape ; onions they are very 
partial to, seldom leaving anything hut the onter rind; of 
leguminous plants the pods are preferred to the leaves, which 
are often passed by ; cucurbitaceous plants also sutler most 
in the fruit; in the matter of tobacco their tastes arc culti- 
vated, and they seem to iclish an old quid or an old cigar 
more than the green leaf; lomaloes and sweet potatoes are 
not touched, so long as other food is to mouth. Of cereals, 
com is their favouiite; if young and tender, everything is 
devoured to the ground; if older and dryer, the stalks are 
mostly left; the silk is, however, the first part to go. All 
other cereals are to their taste, except soighum and broom- 
corn, which are often left untouched. They are fond of 
buckwheat and flax, but seldom touch castor-beans. Next 
to vegetables and cereals they relish the leaves of fruit-tiees : 
they strip apple and sweet cherry-trees, leaving nothing but 
the fruit hanging on the bare twigs. The leaves of the peach 
are generally left untouched, hut the fiesh of the unripe fruit 
is eaten to the stone. Pear-trees, as Mr. Gale informs me, 
suffered less than any other kind of orchard-tree at the 
Experimental Farm al Manhattan, Kansas. The tender bark 
of twig and branch and trunk of all these trees is gnawed and 
girdled ; aud these girdled trees present a sad picture as one 
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parses tlirongli tlm ravaged country during ihe subauqiicnt 
winter, Souv cherry, apricot, aud pluni-treen, are less 
affected by them, while ripe fruit is seldom touched. Of 
berries, strawberries and blackberries are devoured, where 
raspberries are frequently unmolested. Flowering shrubs 
very generally suffer; and they are particularly food of rose 
and lilac. Of herbaceous plants, Helianthos, Amaranthus, 
and Xanthiiim, are eaten with especial avidity. Grape-vines 
suffer more from the girdling of the fruit-stenis than from 
defoliation. Fori'st and shadfi-lrees suffer in different degrees, 
and some, when young, are not unfrequently killed outright. 
Last year, honey locust, red cedar, box eider, Osage orange, 
elm and oak, were either untouched or but httle injured, 
while the following trees were preferred in the order of their 
naming: ash, willow, collonwood, balm of Gilead, silver- 
leaved Hiid Lombardy poplars, black ash, black locust, black 
walnut, hickory, Ailaiithus, maple. Sumach, and evergreens. 
In every case they show a marked preference for plants that 
are unhealthy or wilhored.'" 

Eugliah philanthropists, who have taken such laudable 
pains to discover outlets for iheir charily in Africa, would do 
well to direct their attention to the naturally fruitful, but now 
desolate, regions westward of the Mississippi: the plethora 
of English wealth might here find a safety-valve among a 
people who are reuUy and positively our own kith and 
kindred. Attracted by reports, to what was represented a 
western paradise, thousaiuls of families have migrated from 
their homes in England to find a desolate, inhospitable 
H*aste, rendered so by the ravages of these insatiable 
destroyers. It muy be asked whether the Americans them- 
selves are doing their best to meet the emergency. And the 
answer is certainly in the afKrmative. Men of science have 
exerted themselves to the utmost in diffusing a knowledge of 
the natural history of the insect, and in endeavouring to find 
means of exterminating or, at any rate, checking the increase 
of the enemy; while the benevolent have sought, by every 
means in iheir power, to repair the losses, and thus mitigate ■ 
the sufferings. 

A crumb of comfort remains to the afflicted; although 
some differences of opinion prevail on the subject, a general 
opiuiou prevails that the locust has reached its eastern limit 
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information rcganling llie larva; none of the nalives knew it, 
but last monsoon I obtained il, and during Jnne and July 
many were collected: they Ted npon Aristolocliia indica, and 
apparently npon it only. The larvae were very splendid, of a 
rich velvety black, with a lateral band, and a saddle of while 
and red, very ronghly Inbercled, and the tubercles tipped with 
red. 1 cannot from memory attempt a closer description. A 
plate in 'Wood's Natural History' of the imago and larva of 
a species there given aaOrnithoptera Amphrisiiis corresponds 
very closely with this Cochin species. But there seems some 
doubt abont its identity. On July 19th, 1874, I obtained a 
large quantity both of larvEG and piipee: the larvs 1 fed upon 
Aristolochia, and many changed to pupa;. From these many 
emerged before I left India (August 13ih), and others ou 
board ship, from the pup^ 1 look with me. They appear to 
remain about three weeks in pupa. The pupa possesses the 
power of making a curious uoise, like 'pha, plia,' and makes 
it very loudly when touched; the noise is accompanied 
{perhaps produced) by a sharp contraction of the abdominal 
segments. [ thought at first it was merely produced by the 
rubbing of one ring of the pupa-case against the next, but 
the sound did not resemble a mere frictional sound; it was 
more like the sound of the rush of air through small holes, — 
*pha, pha!' I tried lo produce it with a dead chrysalis, but 
failed; and the pupa sometimes contracted on being touched 
without making the noise, and appeared unable to make the 
noise until some time was given to allow them to recover 
their vigour. A curious incident connected with this insect 
came under my notice some years ago. In cleaning out the 
body of a female I tnrned out a mass of apparently mature 
eggs, but they all proved unfertile; soon after, in operating 
upon another female, a slight pressure upon the body drove 
an egg out from the oviduct, and a repeated pressure extruded 
a second ; the rest, twenty or thirty, would not come, and 
were taken ont in emptying the body. The two which had 
been pressed through the oviduct hatched, and all the others 
shrivelled. I mention this as it seems a sort of coolirmattun 
of Von Siebold's observation respecting bees, that the fertili- 
zation of the egg takes place on its passage through the 
oviduct. The two larvaj lived two or three days, refusing 
every leaf I offered them. 1 did not then know Aristolochia 
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lo prevent llie esLabllshmeiil of llie insect in couiiti'ies where 
the moisture of the atmosphere would probably be fatal to it 
Mr. Stevens remarked that on difTerenl occasions he bad. 
received the insect in great numbers in bottles from Orizaba_ 

Mav 3, 1875. ■ 

Slylops taken in Aiidrena atriceps. — The President exhl- " 
bited specimens of Stylops taken by himself, m the pupa 
slate, in Andrena atriceps, at Uampstead Heath, on the Gth, 
9th and 17tb of April last. Mr. F. Eaoch, who had been 
there on the 6th, at an earlier hour (between nine and ten 
o'clock), had been still more successful, having captured as 
many as seventeen males, one of which, however, was taken 
after -2 p. M, The President drew attention to (he remarkable 
difference observable in the cephalolhorax of the females in 
these specimens, as compared with those met with in Andrena 
convexiuscula, and remarked on the importance of not con- 
founding the species obtained from different Audrenx; 
Stylops Spencii having been derived by Mr. Pickering from 
A. alriceps, and figured by Professor VVestwood in the first 
volume of the 'Transactions' of this Society, while those 
obtained by Mr. Thwaites from A. convexiuscula had been 
associated with his name in a monograph of the family by the 
President in the volume for 1874, under the name of Stylops 
Thwaitesei. 

Insects of Kergueleti's Island. — Mr. M'Lachlan read an 
extract from a Keport made to the Royal Society on the 
Natural History of Kergueten's Island, by the Rev, A. E. 
Eaton, who was attached, as naturalist, to the Transit of 
Venus Expedition to the island. Nearly all the insects were 
remarkable for being either apterous or with greatly abbre- 
viated wings. There were two Lepidoptera, one (only a. 
larva) probably belonging to the Nocluina, the other to the 
Tiueina. Of the Diptera, one species had neither wings nor 
halteres; another lived habitually on rocks covered by the 
tide at high-water, and its larva fed upon a species of sea- 
weed. All the larger Coleopiera seemed to have their elytra 
soldered logether. Mr. M'Lachlan said that the theory as to 
the apterous condition of the insects was, that the general 
high winds prevailing in those regions rendered the develop- 
ment of wings useless; and Mr. Jenner Weir remarked that 
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the apleioiis condition was coiTelaled with llie fact that 
plants under similar circumstances were apetaloits and self- 
fertilising; and hence it was snpposed that the existence of 
winged insects was unnecessary. 

Chekanops under the Elytra of a Passalus. — Mr. C. O. 
Walerhouse exhibited a Chekanops, of which he had dis- 
covered two specimens under ihe elytra of Passalus punctiger, 
from Hio Janeiro, thus conJirming the statement that these 
insects attach themselves to ihc bodies of other insects after 
the manner of Acari. 

A New Neuropieron jroin Swan River. — Mr. C. 0, Water- 
house also exhibited a drawing of a Nenropterous insect of 
the family Ascalaphidae, from Suau River, presenting the 
peculiarity of having a large bi6d hump on the basal segment 
of the abdomen dorsally, each division of the hump bearing 
a crest of hairs. He believed it to be the male of Suphalasca 
magna, M^Lachtan. 

Colleciion of Neuroplera from Yokohama.— ^r.WormaXA 
exhibited a collection of Neuroptera, &c., from the neigh- 
bourhood of Yokohama, received from Mr. H. Pryer. It 
included several interesting species of Panorpidae, including 
a new genus of that family, according to Mr. M'Lachlan ; 
fine species of Osmylidse, &c. Amongst the Trichoptera was 
a remarkable species of the genus Perissoneura, black, with a 
large white spot in each wing, deceptively resembling a 
butterfly, especially an Ithomia. 

June 7, 1875. 
Zygana Meliloli and Z. Ti-ifolii. — Mr, Briggs exhibited 
bred specimens of Zygxna Meliloti, accompanying them 
with the following remarks: — "In 1872 and 1873 I reared 
young larvEG of Z. Meliloli from the New Forest, up to and 
through hybernation, but they died in the following springs; 
and these larvse, from the minuteness of the markings on the 
gi'ound colour, showed a great distinction from the young 
larvEe of Z.Trifolii of the same age. Last year (1874) I found 
small specimens of Z. Trifolii in company with Z. Meliloli. 
I therefore took especial care that the eggs I reared were from 
four typical pairs of {the New Forest) Z. Meliloti, found in 
copula; the eggs were (in all four cases) larger than the eggs 
of Z. Trifolii — a peculiarity I had remarked in previous years. 
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Several of the mollis I found diFTtciiIt lo refer with any 
degree of cerUiuty to eil)ier(?) species, in the autumn 
many of the young larvae had developed markings like those 
of Z. Trifolii, This spring (having failed in my two pievious 
atlempta) 1 put the Z. Meliloti, of which about thirty out of 
three hundred survived the wialer, into a greenhouse, and in 
the rcBult got nine pupai ; ihe major portion of the twenty- 
one others fed and grew with their companions for a while, 
and then hyberuated again. Of the nine pupae six have now 
hatched, and produced full-coloured !<pecimens of the small 
Z. Trifolii tliat I found in company with Z. Meliloti last year. 
The following questions suggest themselves: — (1) la the 
Z. Meliloti of the New Forest a separate species or a dwarfed 
form of Z. Trifolii ? (2) If a dwarfed form, did the additional 
greenhouse heal aid in developing it f (3) If a separate 
species, can the specimens I bred from have paired with 
Z. Trifolii previously? 1 may add that 1 have compared 
M. Boisduval's description of the continental Z. Meliloti with 
the New Forest insect, and they do not agree in several 
particulars; and I have inspected the British Museum speci- 
mens of continental Z. Meliloti, and they also difTer from the 
New Forest insecl, especially in the form of the wings. The 
fact of the hybernation of the larva for a second year seems 
common. 1 have found it wilh Z. Trifolii and Z. Meliloti 
during the last three years, and it has been recorded of 
Z, Lonicerffi. Out of one hundred larvas of Z. Trifolii that 
survived last winter I obtained twenty-five pnpae (most of 
which are out) ; about twenty died, and the rest resumed 
hybernation, in the first week in June, in a greenhouse, the 
average daily temperature of which is 75°, and are now 
hybernaling and apparently healthy, " Mr. M'Lachlon 
remarked that the insects of the genus hybridized very freely, 
and alluded to the possibility of their pairing more than 
once. Mr. \V. A. Lewis had noticed that Z. Meliloti was by 
far the commonest insect in the part of the New Forest 
which fonns its head-qiiarlcrs, and that, as it appeared to 
have been only discovered there of lale years, it might be a 
stunted form which had been developed recently. Mr. Weir 
said that he had taken the insect twenty years ago in Tilgale 
Forest. 

Insecla of Kert/ueleit's Island. — The Rev. A. E. Eaton 
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exliibiled the insects recently taken by him in Kergiielen's 
Island. There were about a dozen belonging to the 
Coleoptera, Lepidoplera, and Diptera, besides somo speci- 
mens ofbird-licB and fleas. 

Sound produced bij HiiUns piaxiHaitit. — Mr. Briggs exhi- 
bited a specimen of Ualias prasinana, which, when talien, nas 
heard to squeak very distinctly, and at the same time a 
slender filament issuing fi'om beneath the abdomen was 
observed to be in rapid motion, and two small spiracles close 
to the filament were distinctly dilated. 

Livifig Larva in Andrena Triinnieiana. — The President 
called attention to a living larva which he had that morning 
extracted from the body of a stylopized female of Andrena 
Trimmerana, taken at Reigate on the 4th of Jnne, — this larva 
having a long attenuated telescopic process at the anterior 
extremity, and two piceous reniform appendages behind, lilte 
that of Conops, which he had frequently reared from Pompilus, 
Sphex, and Odynerus, as described by him in the 'Trans- 
actions' (vol. iv., ser. 2, 1858, pi. 28). These larva; had also 
been met with in Bombiis by Latreiile, Dul'onr, and others, as 
well as in Osmia, but not in Andrena, which moreover had 
been doubly vicliruized in the present instance, having the 
greater portion of the abdomen preoccupied by another 
invader, and thriving in spile of this and of the Conops larva 
subsequently lodged at the base. 

Podura found on Snow. — The Secretary exhibited some 
specimens of a minute Podura, forwarded to him by the 
Secretary of the Royal Microscopical Society, having been 
found on the snow of the Sierra Nevada, in California. 

Flea attacked to the Neck of a Fowl.— Mr. F. H. Ward 
exhibited some microscopic slides showing specimens of a 
flea attached to the skin of the neck of a fowl, and which 
remained there after the death of the fowl. 

Jdly 5, 1875. 
Death of Mr, Doubleday. — The President announced the 
decease of Mr. Henry Doubleday, one of the Original 
Members of the Society ; and Air. Stainton made some 
remarks on his entomological labours, and on the great 
service he had done for Entomology in correcting the 
nomenclature of the British Lepidopteva. 
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Oriiitlioplera from Cochin. — Mr, Dunoing remarlied that 
the Ornithoplera bred by Mr. Sealy from larvas taken at 
Cochin, South India, and exhibited hy him at a recent 
meeting, had been identiRcd as 0. Minos. J 

Curculio attacked by a Fungivi. — Mr. Bond exhibited tw^| 
specimens of a Curculio, sent by Mr. Griffin from NovM 
Fribourgo, Brazil, which were attached lo the same twig, and 
were both attacked bj- a fungus. Mr. Janson said that they 
belonged to the genus Hylopus, and were well known to be 
subject to such attacks. 

Osmia nesting in a Lock. — The President exhibited a lock, 
taken from a gate at Twickenham, entirely filled with the 
cells of a species of Osmia, which Mr. Smith said was most 
probably O. bicornis, of which be had known several instances 
in locks. The larvie were sliU alive and healthy. 

Parasitic Coleoptera, dc. — The President also exhibited 
an example of the minute Hylechthrus Rubi, one of the 
Slylopidte, parasitic upon Prosopis rubicola, recently obtained 
from briars imported from Epinis, and remarked upon a 
method of expanding the wings of Stylopidse. In repose 
these wings were rolled up in an elongate form ; but he found 
that by pressing them gently forward from below they 
suddenly became erect, and then easily retained an expanded 
position. He further exhibited males and females of Spilo- 
mena troglodytes (one of the Crabronidse) reared from 
bramble-stems found at Shere, in Surrey; also a series of 
Hatictus nitidiusculus, stytopized, and recommended ento- 
mologists going lo the south coast in August to search for 
stylopized Ualicti, especially on thistles. Finally, he remarked 
on the parasites of Osmia and Anlhidium ; and exhibited two 
specimens of the Coleopterous genus Zonitis (Z. mulica and 
Z. bifasciata) reared from the cells of Osmia tridentata, and 
a third (Z, prieusta) from those of Anlhidium conlraclum, 
which latter had also produced two species of Chalcididse 
(Leucospis dorsigera and Eurytoma rubicola). He enume- 
rated eleven species of Insect as attacking the same Osmia in 
various stages, of which he had himself reared six, including 
ihe two Zoniles aforesaid, the other four being Cryptus 
bimaculatus, Melitobia Audouini, Halticella Osmicida, and 
Chrysis indigotea; some of which had been recorded by 
Dufour and Ferris, together with Stelis minula and two 
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species of Diptera [Seiiomelopia spinipennis and Conops 
flavipcB); two other Cijpli (C, confulor and C. signaloiiiis) 
being ciled by Dr. Giiaiid. The Zonitis devoured the egg 
and pollen-paste whereon ibe SlelU also subsisted; the 
Chrysis, Crypti aod Senoinetopia fed upon the soft lavviB 
externall}'; Halticellawas reared within the more solid adult 
larvae, whose tegument, desiccated and blaclt (as in specimens 
exhibited], served for the hybernation of the parasite; the 
Melitobia destroyed the nymph iu its soil state by external 
attack, and the Conops deposited ils egg in the body of the 
bee itself afler maturity. Specimens of this Osmia alive, and 
of the briars from which they were produced, were also 
exhibited. 

Cbrysomela cerealis. — Mr. Champion exhibited a series of 
recently -captured individuals of Chrysomela cerealis from 
Snowdoo, its only liuown British locality. Mr. M'Lachlan 
stated that he had recently seen this species in the Depart- 
ment of the Saone et Loire, in France, in great numbers, each 
ear of wheat having several of the beetles upon it, and 
remarked on the singular nature of ils sole habitat in Britain. 

Trap-door Spiders in the Bark of a Tree. — The Secretary 
exhibited nests of a trap-door spider containing living 
inmates, sent from Uilenhage, near Port Elizabeth, by Mr. 
Henry W. Bidwell, a member of the I.egislative Assembly of 
the Cape of Good Hope. The nests were not [as is usual) in 
the earth, but in cavities in the bark of trees, and the " trap- 
door" appeared to be formed of a portion of the bark, thus 
rendering it most difficult to delect the nests when in a 
closed condjlion. The Secretary was also informed that 
similar nests were constructed in door-posts and other 
places, 

American Locusts and Army Worm. — Mr. Riley, Slate 
Entomologist of Missouri, exhibited sundry of the insect-pests 
that do so much damage in the United States, including the 
army worm (Leucaoia uuipuncla) and the Rocky Mountain 
locust (Caloptenus spretus), and entered at some length into 
the habits of the latter insect, and the vast amount of desti- 
tution caused by it, stating that in a short period it devoured 
almost every living plant, leaving nothing but the leaves of 
the forest trees, and couverting a fruitful country into an 
absolute desert. From a knowledge of the habits of tlio 
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insect, and beHeving id its inability Lo exist in a moist 
climate, he had predicted tbat its ravages would not extend 
beyond a certain line, and he had seen these predictions 
fnlfllled almost to the letter. Having noticed that hogs and 
poultry grew excessively fat from devouring the locusts, and 
considering that the use of ihem an food for man would tend 
to relieve some of the distress occasioned in the devastated 
districts, he had, shortly before leaving St. Louis, organized 
a banquet, at which locusts, prepared in several ways (espe- 
cially in the forai of soup), were served up, and they were 
pronounced to be excellent. He distributed a number of 
bailed locusts among the members present, but did not 
recommend lliem for food in that state, as the chitinous 
external tegument and the spines required to be removed 
before they were fit for digestion. Mr. Riley also staled that 
he was very desirous of taking a supply of the cocoons of 
Microgastcr glomeratus to America, lo lessen the ravages of 
the larvm of the genus Pieris on that continent; and ha 
would be greatly obliged to any entomologist who could 1 
assist him in obtaining them. ■ 

[Most hearlily do I second Mr. Riley's request. No one 
has done so much for Economie Kntomology in the United 
Hlalps as Mr. Riley ; and I hope entomologists in this 
country will promote his puiriolic views as far as is in their 
power, since we are certain whatever suggestion is thrown out 
by so thoroughly practical a naturalist is deserving of the most 
earnest consideration of his fellow-labourers in every country. 
With regard lo the beneficial effect of importation of Micro- 
gastei' into the United States, 1 musl decline expressing an 
opinion. I can only say, try it. — Edward Newman.] 

Removal of the Sociely. — The President staled thai this 
was ihe last mceliug ihaL would be held al Burlington 
House ; and that due notice would be given to the members 
when the arrangements at ihe new rooms of the Society, 
at II, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, were completed; 
the library having been already removed to that place. 
Mr. Dunning proposed, and Mr. M'Lachlan seconded, a 
cordial vote of thanks lo the Linnean Society for the 
permission to hold the meetings at their rooms, so Ion ~ 
enjoyed by the EnLomologicul Society. This was carried fe 
ucclumaliun- 
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Lychnis flioica, deposited singly : yellow, gradually assurniug 
a darker shade till they became of an orange-colour; oblong, 
glossy, very slightly flattened on botli surfaces. Tlie young 
larvte, which were yellow, with a black head and a black 
corneous plate on the 2iid segmeut, began to appear ou the 
seventh day, June S6th. 

Melanippe procellala. — A female, taken July 3rd, laid 
thirty-eight eggs : twenty-three ou the 4tb, eight on the 5th, 
and seven on the 6tb. The larger number were deposited on 
the upper edge of the leaves of the food-ptant, traveller's joy 
(Clematis vttalba), some on the under edge, and one on the 
stem : almost while, opaque, obloug, slightly depressed on 
the crown, not glossy. 

Anticlea ruhidata. — A female, taken July 3rd, laid twenty- 
eight eggs: twenty-two were deposited on the tips of the 
leaves of the food-plant (Galium mollugo), for the most part 
singly, sometimes two on one tip, and iu one instance six, 
and six on the muslin cover : oblong, equally rounded at ekeh 
end; nearly white, glossy, having very much the appearance 
of pearls attached to the tips of the leaves. The young larv^' 
began to appear on the tenth day, July I3lh, 

Scoloxia uiidttlala. — A female, taken July 9lh, laid one 
hundred and seventy-one eggs: thirty-oue were deposited on 
the lllh, eleven on the 12ih, thirteen on the 13lh, twenty- 
four on the 14th, five on the 15th, five on the 16th, two on 
the 17th, ten on the 18th, fifty on the 19th, one on the 20lh, 
eight on the 21st, eleven on the 26lh; one hundred and 
eighteen were ou the upper side of the leaves, the goal- 
sallow (Salix caprsea), and fifty-three on the under side, all 
deposited singly: oblong, slightly depressed on the crown 
white, slightly glossy. The young larva; began to appear oi 
the twelfth day, July 23rd. 

P. H. Jrnnings. 

Longfield Keotory, Gravesend, 
August 18, 1875. 
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Captures in Kent. — I had again the pleasure of taking 
Nola albuialis in the north of Kent during the middle of July 
last, although I secured very few in comparison with the 
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en torn ologi zing, I mel with two inen uho had just tal 
a good fipecimeii of Vaue&sa Anliopa. IL was pinned sii 
vrays id a pasteboard -bos, along with a lot of Atalanta, 
and Gonepleryx Rhanini, which swartii there just now. 
BBcured it for my cabinet. — John Harrison ; Barnsley. 

Vanessa Anliopa in Norfolk. — A specimen of Vane 
Aniiopa was taken here on Friday, August 20tb, and is added 
to a private collection in ibe-neighbouviDg county of Suffolk, 
1 1 measures three and one- thirteenth inches across the 
wings. — John Tudor Frere ; Jioydon Hall, Diss, August 22., 
1876. [From Ike ' Fietd:^ ^ 

Vanessa Anliopa in Ireland. — I am happy to tell you tl 
you may add Vanessa Antiopa to the list of Irish LefH.* 
doptera, a specimen in very liue condilion having come ialo 
my possession, taken by a nursery-maid ou a road in the 
neighbourhood of Belfast. — John Brislow; Chichester Park, 
Belfast, .September 11, 1873. 

Vanessa Antiopa and Colias Edusa. — My friend Mr. Hill 
saw a fine specimen of Vanessa Antiopa near Berkeley Road 
Station, on August . 5th, but did not succeed in capturing it. 
I have been taking Colias Edusa freely on a railway-bank 
near here, and also in a clover-field near Chepstow, but 
found the females very scarce; the proportion being twenty 
males to one female. Colias Hyale 1 have not seen. — 
J. Preston; Fishponds, near Bristol, September 20, 187S. 

Papilio Machaon, Gonepteryx Rhamtii, Vanessa Jo, and 
V. Atalanta. — In the Norfolk fens the larvsE and pupte of 
Papilio Machaon have been scarce this season. May not 
this be attributed to the heavy rains at the season when the 
larvse were feeding f 1 find Gonepteryx Hhamni and Vanessa 
lo entirely absent from locahties where 1 have never failed to 
get quantities in former years. Vanessa Atalanta, on ihSi, 
other hand, has been unusually abundant. — H. Zaddiman/i 
Norwich. 

Colias Edusa near Hendon and Hampstead. — I and my 
brother have within the last fortnight captured three very 
good specimens of Colias Edusa; two near Hendon, and one 
near Hampstead Heath.— 7. K. Sharp; September G, 1875. 

Colias Edusa near Noneieh. — Ou the 29th of August I 
saw, at South VValsham, a solitary specimen of Colias Edusa 
on the wing; on the 30th 1 also observed another near the 
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town. I wonder wlielher the experience of other collectors 
the same as his, as to llie scarcity of the female of C. Ediigj 
but out of quite u large number of males he ouly succeed) 
in taking one female. — Joseph Anderson, jun. ; Alres/a 
Hants. 

LyctBna Arion near Kingsbridge. — I'he locality in this 
neighbourhood for this handsome insect was first discovered 
on the SOtli of June, 1856, by Mr. II. Young and myself, at 
which timp, and for many years subscqently, it was lo he found 
in very large numbers; as many as three or four hundred 
specimens of a morning might be seen sporting about, 
alighting on the flowers of the wild thyme, and apparently 
sucking the nectar thevefrom. If you give chase for the 
purpose of catching, it is necessary to he very quick, as they 
have a peculiar habit of darting into the thick furze, and 
creeping lo its very centre ; and all 3'our beating the hush fails 
to again get them on the wing. Although their locality spreads 
over many miles of slopes thickly covered with furze, inter* < 
spersed with wild thyme, facing the sea, I fear there is a great; 
probability of their becoming almost exterminated, fur at the 
present time their numbers are greatly diminished, chiefly 
atlribulable to the practice of the occupiers of the land 
annually burning patches of the furze for the purpose of 
destroying rabbils, and also converting it into feeding-ground 
for sheep and cattle. It seems a pity that so handsome an 
insect before long should be lost to the British fauna, at least 
in this district. — H. Nicholls ; Roselatid, Kingsbridge, South 
Devon, September 6, 1875. 

Sphinx Convolvvli at Darlington.— Yie have taken 1 
teen Sphinic Convolvuli, flying over honeysuckle in 
garden, since the I2th of August. We also missed &' 
others.— JoAn Law; Elton Parade, Darlington, Septemi 
7, 1875. 

Sphinx Convolvuli in the North of Ireland. — I caught a fa^ 
specimen of Sphinx Convolvuli in ihe village of Glenarm on 
Thursday, September 9lh, the first specimen i have seen in this 
localily. — T. Brunton ; Glenartn Castle, Lame, N. Ireland. 

Sphinx Convolvuli at Bristol. — A damaged specimen of 
Sphinx Convolvidi was brought lo me this evening, it was 
captured last Salui'day. It flew into an open window in 
Cliftuu Park ; and, as is usual in such cases, was placed 
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under a tumbler, and allowed to beat itself almost to pieces. 
It is a remarkably large specimen. — /('. K. Mann; Granby 
House, Cli/lun, Brhtol, September 14, 187G. 

Sphinx Coiivolvull at IVitham. — Two specimens of Sphinx 
Convolviili have been captured in this town during ihe past 
week, and brought to nie alive j but baring passed through 
several inexperienced bands tbey are sadly rubbed. — IV. J), 
Cansdale; White House, Willtam, Essex, Sept. Id, IS75. 

Sphinx CoHvolvuli at Hawtey. — 1 had a specimen of 
Sphinx ConvoWuli given me yesterday {September 20th). It 
was captured on a straw-rick in this village by a labouring- 
man. — H. Jones; Hawley, Farnboro' Slaiiotti September 
21, 1875. 

Spkiitx Convohali at Grniesend. — I do not know whether 
Sphinx Convolvuli has been universally abundant this year, 
but 1 have succeeded In capturing twelve, and three others 
were brought to me. They were nearly all caught at 
petunias, between half-past six and eight. — H. N. Ridley i 
Cohham Vicarage, Gravesend. 

Sphinx ConvolcuH at Gravesend. — On Friday last, Sep- 
tember i7th, a specimen of Sphinx Convolvuli flew into my 
gardener's cottage, attracted by the light. After careering 
once or twice round the room, and unfortunately dashing 
itself against the ceiling, it alighted on the table, where it was 
secured. It proved to be in fine condition, with the exception 
of a slight injury to the thorax. — [Rev.] P. H. Jennings; 
Gravesend, September 20, 1875. 

Sphinx CoHvoUuli at Huddersjield. — On Monday, Sep- 
tember 20th, at Armitage Bridge, Hnddersfield, a specimen 
of Sphinx Convolvuli was knocked down by some boys, and 
fearfully damaged.-— [ We <;.] G. C. B. Madden ; Armitage 
Bridge, Huddersjield, September 21, 1875. 

Sphinx Convolvuli at HammeTsmith. — Last evening, Sep- 
tember 20th, while at a friend's house, I captured a fine 
specimen of Sphinx Convolvuli, which had been attracted 
into the room by some lilies (Liliura auralum), over wliich it 
hovered, extending into them a proboscis of uuusual length. 
— D. G. Cowan; Hammersmith. 
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Convolvuli near South Hackney. — This insect 
somewhat common this season. A specimen 
< me on the Itith inst., taken in a garden near 
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here. I cisited tlie locality llie same evening, and captured 
a splendid female, and have since taken two females in 
beautiful condition. To-daj a friend brought me the remains 
of a specimen he had rescued from his cat in his garden at 
Kenningion. — C.J. Biggs; South Hackney, Sept. 90, 1875, 

Sphinx CoHvolvuU at Barrow-on-Trent. — I took a good 
specimen of Sphinx Convolvuli here, on the 6th September, 
flying over petunias. — [Ree.] G. A. Smallwood ; Barrow- 
on-Trent, Derby, September 8, 1875. 

Sphinx Convolviili at Eastbourne. — On the 10th of Sep- 
tember i took Sphinx Convolvult at rest on an old post in the 
marshes here. It appears to be plentiful here, as several have 
been taken. — IV. E. Parsons; 35, Laiigney Road, East- 
hounie, September 20, 1875. 

Sphinx Conrolviili in Dublin. — I received a specimen of 
this moth on the 17lh of September, sent from Dublin, where 
it had been found dead in the streets.- — T. H. Ormston 
Pease; Cote Batik, Westburg-on-Trym, Sept. 22, 1875. 

Sphinx Convolvult at Callercoats. — Sphinx Convolvuli 
was taken at rest on a scaffolding-pole at South Shields, in 
the last week of July, and is now in my collection. I saw 
another flying over some carnations in my garden at Culler- 
coals on the 24th uli. It seemed stupefied for a moment 
by the glare of the lantern, so I got a good look at it, but 
not having my net in my hand I lost it. 1 have also taken 
Hadena Chenopodii at sugar. It is mentioned as a southern 
species in 'British Moths.' — J. C, Wassermann ; Beverley 
Terrace, Callercoats, near Newcaslle-on-Tyne. 

Spkin.v Convolvuli at Tottenham. — On the 31st of August 
I had a fine specimen of this species given me, which was 
taken at Tottenham the previous evening, attracted by light. 
This morning I received another from Bexley, taken hovering 
over fiovvers in a garden. Unfortunately the latter is much 
damaged. — B. Cooper; Htgham Hill, Wallhamstow, Sep- 
tember 18, 1875. 

Sphinx Convolvuli near Stoke Newington. — I had given 
to me last Saturday, by its captor, a specimen of Sphinx 
Convolvuli, taken from ofl^ a gate in the neighbourhood of 
Stoke Newinglon. — C. Harris; 32, Pritchard's Road, E.^ 
September 15, 1876. 

Sphinx Convolvuli near Newton Abbot. — A fine female spefA^"! 
men of Sphinx Convolvuli was brought me yesterday, which had.i 
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to its domicUe, aud changes to a chrysalis. The larva is 
lightish yellow, slightly hairy, with light hrowu head. The 
chrysalis is very rough, aod trriggles very loiich. Hepialus 
Velleda is coronioD in the woods here. You describe it as 
being a northetn species. — ffilliam Purday ; 132, Doner 
Street, Folkestone, AuguH 31, 1875. 

Deiopeia pulchella at Budleigh-Sallertoa. — I caught a 
fine spectmea of Deiopeia pulchella at Biidleigh-SaUerton, 
South Devon, on the I8lh of Angust last, on a cloudy but 
hot day, about twelve o'clock. The locality was on the edge 
of a high cliff, where it flew out of some herbage, — A. E. 
Wileiiiati : 10, Westhury Park, ItedlancI, Bristol, September 
16, 1875. 

Deiopeia pulchella at Biggleswade. — I have just taken a 
very good specimen of Deiopeia pulchella (ihe crimson 
speckled). It was in a grass-close, or meadow. Its manner 
of flight reminded me of the veneers as it flew around me, 
and soon settled again. Its while appearance on the wing 
was very conspicuous, and tvould be sure to attract attention. 
— J. Kiny ; Laiiyfori Road, Biggleswade, Beds, September 
20, 1875. 

Deiopeia pulchella near Kingsdoun. — ! have the pleasure 
to inform you thai I captured, on the 19th of September, a 
fine specimen of Deiopeia pulchella, in the underclifl" near 
Kingsdown. — Charles Bodeii ; 127, Tooley Street, September 
22, 1875. 

Deiopeia pulchella near Paignton. — 1 took another speci- 
men of Deiopeia pulchella on the 18th of September, at 
Saltern Cove, near Paignton, where I bad the pleasure of 
recording the capture of one last year. The specimen I have 
just taken is a very worn male. 1 roused it accideuially 
while walking through an uncultivated field near the coast. — 
J. A. Lilly; Collaton Parsonage, Paignton, South Devon, 
September -HifVilb. 

Deiopeia pulchella at Eastbourne. — On Saturday, the 18th 
of Septemder, while capturing Colias Hyale and C. Edusa, I 
was fortunate enough to take two specimens of Deiopeia 
pulchella. They were flying leisurely in a clover-field, taking 
short flights from ouo flower to the other. One of them 
appears to be a variety, the fore wings being nearly destitute 
of the crimson spots, and is a much larger specimen thau the 
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paper. Now, may not lliese be llic progeny of Iho females 
that have partaken too fi'eely of llie bottle (cyanide), and 
their constitution been impaired, or are they going to hyber- 
nate? as I am told is their habit. — G. Huggar ; Folkestone. 

Leiicania albipuncla at IVesl Wickhiiin.— WhWe sugaring 
al West WicUham Wood, on the 24th of Angnst last, I had 
the good fortune to take a specimen of Leucania albipuncta; 
and, as I believe it has nerer been taken in that locality 
before, my captnre may be worth recording. — C. Chaiinon; 
Woodlands, Lcwisham, September 22, 1875. 

Leucania albipuncla al St. Leonard' s-on-Sea. — I had the 
good fortune to take a specimen of Leucania albipuncta, at 
sngar here, on the SOth of August. It is in fair couditioo. — 
John T. Saril; Beauvoir House, HoUington Park, St. 
Leonard'' s-on-Sea, August 31, 1875. 

IVheieaboHis of the Specimen of Leucania unipuncta, — 
As it is desirable that the whereabouts of a British specimen of 
Leucania unipuncta should be kuown to enlomologists, I beg 
to inform them that the specimen taken by me in the New 
Forest, last March, is now in the cabinet of my friend Mr. J. 
Ross, of Balhampton, near Bath. — E. C Parker i Hamp- 
stead, August 19, 1875. 

AcTonyvta Aliti near Nottingham. — I had the good 
fortune to obtain, ou August 18tli, two larvte of Acronycla 
Alni, feeding on a plum-tree in our garden here at Ruddington 
{four miles from Nottintjham). Another collector also took 
one near here about three years ago, and was successful in 

t producing the imago. 1 am afraid I shall not have the same 

luck, as mine are not eating at all yet, and seem very uueasy 
in the cage.— 5. Birkin; Ruddington Grange^ Nottingham, 
August 19, 1875. 

Acronycla Alni al Chatteris. — I have great pleasure in 
recording the capture of a single larva of Acronycla Alni 
here on the ISth of August. Itwas taken on a wooden bench 
_ under a waluut-tree, which was three or four yards from a 

^ row of lime-trees, in the middle of the day. The larva had 

I only three or four bristles on it, and refused to eat any food 

■ I gave it, but enlered a hollow bean-stalk provided for it on 

H the 20th, This is, I believe, the first occurrence of A. Alni 

H in this neighbourhooJ. — A. Harold Ruston ; Aylesby House, 

H Chatteris, Cambridgeshire, August 21, 1875. 

^L Cirrhoedia a.-erampelina at Grantham. — During the night 
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tlie end ol August. For P. lietus I was chiefly indebled to 
Ihe keen sight oT a ViiiH friend, more accustomed lo their 
rapid Q]ght.—Bal/enl,ell Gilt ; 9, Cambridge Tenace, 
Eefferit's Park, Se/itember 13, 1875. 

Spilodes palealis at Brockley, — It may be interesting to 
some of the readers of the ' Entomologist' to know thai I look 
a specimen on the wing of Spilodes palealis on the railway- 
banks, near Brockley, New Cross, on the 4th of Augnst. I 
believe this is the second capture of this insect there. — 
Arthur Bliss; 4, Tiie Terrace, Ladywell, near Lewisliam, 
August 20, 1875. 

Cosmia pyralina. — Tiiis species seenia to be but poorly 
represented in most cabinets, the locaUties where it occurs 
being few and far between, It has, however, been known to 
occur pretty continuously in Monk's Wood, near Huntingdon ; 
and being in this part of the country at the lime of the 
insect's appearance I determined to try for it. I was some- 
what unfortunate in not being able to get over before the 6th 
of Augnst, and then only for a single night. Mr. Richardson, 
of Clare College, met me at the 'While Hart,' Alconbnry, 
Weston, where we took up our quarlers, though not so com- 
fortably as we could have wished. One wood we selected, 
fiom the group standing in Alconbnry, Upton and Sawtry 
parishes, was that in Sawtry, St. Judith, which, though 
somewhat smaller than Monk's Wood, has not been worked 
so much by entomologists. We sugared some sixty or 
seventy trees, almost without exception oaks. During the 
first round we took a conple of Cosmia pyralina on the 
fifteenth tree, from which we augured much future success. 
This longing, however, was not to be fulfilled ; and the only 
other C. pyralina we got weie two on one tree towards the 
end of our first round. We commenced a second round 
about half-past ten, but found insects so scarce that it took 
but little over half an hour. The other insects attracted by 
the sugar are scarcely worth menlioniug; Noctua baja and 
Cosmia trapezina swarming everywhere, with a few Tryphaena 
janthina,and single specimens of Tryphaena fimbria, Caradrina 
alsiues, and Epunda viniinalis. Three of the Cosmia pyra- 
lina taken were females, from which I infer that had we been 
a. week or two earlier we should not have found ihe species so 
scarce. — Gilbert Raynor : St. Jahni's College, Cambridge^ 
Aiii/iiSl 23, 1875. 
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of the plants amongst those which grew in this part of the 
country, neither could I uow find anyone who had done so. 
I enquired of all those who were likely to be ahio to afford 
me the desired information, uithout success. A resident, well 
Tersed in Botany, informed me that he had not seen either 
plnnt, here, or in North Wales. The first larvte that were 
hatched died on whatever I gave them ; and with a forlorn 
hope I gave them the leaves of many trees and shrubs, which 
I knew they were not likely to eat or to live on. Those 
which hatched later I was able to rear upon buckthorn, 
kindly sent me every week in tin boxes by Mr, Holland, 
from Heading. But still the food-plant of G. Rhamni mu«t 
be here, either in the form of buckthorn or some other plant, 
as the butterfly, though scarce, is not unfrequenlly captured. 
1 have seen three specimens only on the wing, two of which 
were taken. These occurrences were severally in the years 
1868, 1871, 1875. At the time I was in need of the plants I 
searched well the locality in which the first insect had been 
taken, which was half-way down a rocky hill-side, — a favourite 
resort that same year for Colias Edusa, — iu a densely -wooded 
lane; hut here I could only find oak, ash, elm, whitethorn, 
blackthorn, hazel, rose, honeysuckle, and innumerable low 
plants, and not a sign of buckthorn. I visited the gardens, 
plantations and woods around, with no better success ; and a 
letter in the local paper has not had the desired effect of 
discovering either of the buckthorns in this county. To show 
the advanced state of botanical knowledge in these parts, i 
may mention thai during my search for the Rfaamneae 1 had 
blackthorn, barberry, and rose, brought to me as one of those 
plants. — Owen JVilsoii ; Carmarthen, Aiiijust 12, 1875. 

Alfred Wood. — Natne of a Moth. — Will yon oblige me by 
naming the enclosed effigy of a moth ? taken at sugar in these 
(the Wick) woods on the 12th August. Tiie upper wings are 
dark brown, mottled with a slill darker shade of the same 
colour; the hind wings, with the exception of a broad 
border of intense black, are yellow, with a light fringe, and a 
pale oblong mart on the inner margin. I have also taken, 
more or less freely, in the same locality, during the present 
season, Cymalophora duplaris, Diphthera Orion, Acronycta 
Ligustri, A. Menyauthidis, Synia muscniosa, Apamea fibrosa, 
Rusina tenebroaa, and Cosmia diffinis. 
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were still moving, alihough the motion al the other joint had 
ceased. The biitlerfly was quite dead at the time it was set, 
and 1 am quite unable to account for the facts slated above. 

[I am unable to give any explanation of thie fact, but it is 
by no means an unusual occurrence. — Edward Newman.] 

G. Haggar. — Food-plant of Selina irrorella.~~\ have a 
good batch of eggs of Setina irrorella. Can you kindly 
inform me what the larvK feed on ? for on reference to the 
'British Moths' I find the particulars very scant; indeed, it 
is there stated that it is taken in situations where the tree- 
lichens grow. My female was taken in the railway cuttings 
between Dover and Folkestone, and not a vestige of tree or 
shrub near; also two males were taken in a similar situation. 
Perhaps since the account was written something more may 
be known of its history, and I should like to rear them if 
possible; though if lichen-feeders I may find it difficult. 

[I shall be obliged to any entomologist who will give any 
additional information on this subject. — Edward Newman.] 

Joseph S. Baly.— Honey Bees (Entom. vii. 293).— The 
phenomenon which your correspondent describes is not 
uncommon amongst bees, and is thus spoken of by Langstroth 
in his work on the ' Honey Bee,' p. 116; — "Bees sometimes 
abandon their hives very early in spring, or late in summer or 
faU. Although exhibiting the appearance of natural swarm- 
ing, they leave, not because the population is so crowded 
that they wish to form, new colonies, but because it is either 
so small or the hive so destitute of supplies that they are 
driven to desperation. Seeming to have a presentiment that 
they must perish if they stay, instead of awaiting the sure 
approach of famine, they sally out to see if they cannot 
belter their condition." Bees, when sallying out under these 
circumstances, are termed a vagabond swarm ; sometimes 
they try to gain entrance to another belter-supplied hive, or 
more often fall to the ground from exhaustion, and perish. I 
fear the occurrence is likely to be frequent this year, as, 
owing to the unusual amount of wet, very few stocks have 
laid up any stores for the winter, and most are weaker than 
they were in early spring. — H. Jenner Fust, Jun. ; Hill 
Collage, Faljield, Gloucestershire, August 6, 1875. 

J, S. Woodhouse. — Flies slicking to Glass, — IVhat is the 
cause of Jiies adhering by the legs to tcindow-panes, and 
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aboiil ten Jays, but I am glad to say that now only a few 
stragglers remain. I do nol thiok I exaggerate when I gay 
that there must have been thousands of ihera in my room 
where I was peri'oiining some operations wiih canlharides. 
If you can tell me anything of llieir history, and where they 
are likely to have come from, 1 shall be greatly obliged by 
your doing so. 

[The fly is unquestionably Musca pluvialis; but with 
regard lo iheir economy I have to confess my entire igno- 
rance, and shall be obliged for information. 1 have not only 
heard of, but known, instances of flies assembling indoors in 
such targe numbers, but i cannot find out the attraction, or 
what it is thai induces a line of conduct apparently so much 
at variance with ilieir general habits. — Etlward Netcman.^ 

T. R. Archer Briggs. — Gall on Potenlilla replans. — 1 en- 
close specimens of another gall from the neighbourhood of 
Plymouth, and shall be very glad to know the name of it, 
although it may prove to be but a common one. I found it 
on the 30lh of August, in a pasture in the Tavy Valley, near 
Plymouth, Devon, occurring, as you will see, on the stems 
and petioles of the creeping cinquefoil (Potenlilla reptans), I 
do not remember to have noticed il previously. 

[Mr. Filch kindly hands me a reply, as under: — "I believe 
this gall is included, both by Marshall and Miiller, nnder 
Curlis's name of Brevicornis, which is probably a synonym 
of Aulax Potenlill^e of Harlig; or, as Foester has il, Xesto- 
phanes PotenliUie dc Villers = Aulax splendens of Hartig." 
~E. A. Fitch.] 

Joseph Anderson, jim. — Effect of Acids on Green Insecln, 
— I have in my cabinet a foreign beetle resembling a 
gigantic specimen of Aromia Moschata. The name of il is, I 
believe, Golofa Porteri, and it should be a brilliant green 
colour; but one day, thinking to "kyanise" il, 1 saturated it 
with phenic acid, and was mortified by seeing it change to a 
coppery red. Could you, or any of your correspondents, tell 
me of an alkali that would be likely to restore the original 
colour ? 

[The effect of acid on the colours of insects is so grealtbat 
il is belter lo avoid the use of them altogether. In the case 
of metallic colours it is less observable than in the delicate 
wings of Lepidoptera. I cannot mention any drug from 
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hermaplirodite Bpecimeii of tlie common blue {Polyommalus 
Alexis), llie left wings being female, while the right ones are 
male; this is equally apparenl on both sides. Can you tell 
me if this is a rare occurrence f The specimen was taken in 
a grassy lane in Horley, on the 1st of September, and is now 
in the cabinet of Mr. Murray Aston, of Hatchgale, Horley. 
This gentleman has taken neatly thirty specimens of the 
feathered gothic moth (Heliophobus popularis) at a lamp in 
his ball. Can yon inform me of the food-plant of this species 
in its larval state ? If I am not asking too much, will yoii tell 
me how to make dragonflies keep ibeir colour after death, and 
where J can procure a work on this order of insects f I may 
add that Mr. Aston took all his Popularis during the last 
week in August. 

[(1) Heniigynons, or half-female, specimens of Lycfena 
Icarus (Alexis), are by no means uncommon. (2) The larva 
of Heliophobus popularis feeds on grasses, I have said alt I 
know about this insect at p. 291 of ' British Moths,' where the 
larva is described. (3) In order to preserve the coloor in the 
bodies of dragonflies, do not kill them until three or four 
days after they are taken, when the body will be empty. 
Having killed them with cyanide of potassium, slil the 
abdomen open with a pair of small scissors, take out the 
contents, and fill up the cavity with a piece of writing-paper, 
rolled up in the same form as the body. — E. Newman.^ 

Henry N. Ridley. — (Edemera cisruiea. — E. Newman. 

H. Siurmer. — 1 ara unable to give an opinion as to the 
name of the larva described. — E. Newman. 

G. A. Smalltcood. — Variety of Cirroedia xerampelina. — I 
have this year bred a dark variety of this moth. The colour 
of the dark central bar is spread over the whole wing, the 
usual yellow being entirely absent, except on the edges of the 
central bar, where it forms two conspicuous yellow lines, 
reaching from the inner margin quite up to the costa. This 
variety is very disrinct and striking ; the more so as this insect 
is so little liable to variation. 

[I was formerly inclined to consider this a distinct species; 
but seeing that Guenee ('Noctuelites,' i. 402) considers it a 
variety only, — a judgment in which my late friend Doubleday 
entirely concurred, — I cannot presume to differ from such 
authorities.— jEdufnrd Newman.] 
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felt bj the members present at the death of the late Mr. Henry 
Doubleday, whose services to Entomology have been of 
immense value for many years past, and whose invariab] 
kindness has endeared him to all who have Itnown Lii 
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Death of Mr. Doubleday. — Henry Doubleday, who 
without exception the first Lepidopteriat this country has 
produced, died at his residence, at Epping, on the 29th of 
June, 1875, sincerely lamented by all who enjoyed the 
pleasure and advantage of his acquaintance. Had he lived 
two days longer he would have completed his sixty-seventh 
year. Mr, Doubleday was remarkable alike for bis extensive 
knowledge of British Lepidoptera, and for the unequalled 
liberality with which he imparled that knowledge to others. 
He inaugurated a new era in Entomology by introducing 
uniformity in the nomenclature of species; thus making; the 
names of British insects correspond with those in use on the 
continent. At present there is no decision as to the destina- 
tion of Mr. Doubleday 's collection of Lepidoptera. Various 
propositions have been made, but the trustees have not fallen 
in with either of them. The house, out-buildings, furniture, 
and books, have been sold; and nothing now remains at 
Epping of the great entomologist but a plain tablet in the 
Friends' Burial Ground, showing the spot where his remains 
rest in peace, — Edward Newman. 



Errata. 

In my description of the larva of Emmelesia decolorats 
(Entom. viii, IQi), for "Epheslia elutella" read "Ypsipeles 
elulala"; for "central" read "ventral". — [Rev. \G, A. Small- 
wood; Barrow-on-Trent, Derby. 

I see from the September number of the ' Entomologist,' 
that you have confused my communications with those of 
Mr. Harwood. The records of "Tryphtena subsequa," 
"T.interjecta,"and"Plusia interrogationis" (Entom. viii. 199), 
are mine, not Mr. Harwood's. — Geo. Brook; Eernbrook, 
Huddersjield. 

HydroBcia Petasitis feeds on ihe "butterbur" (Petasilis 
vulgaris), not on the " coltsfoot," as stated [Entom. viii. 195). 
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dead, with wfaich the atteotioo of naliiralists lias been loo 
exclunvetj occupied. Mr. Gosae writes as follows: — 

" In digging ibeir monulani-gardeDS ibe n^roes often 
expose the curioaa ftDbteiraneaD nesu of ibe uap-door 
■pider (Cteoiza nidulan^), maa}' of which are brougbi lo me. 
This spider makes its lubalar dweliing in soft eacUi, frequently 
cboosing cultifaied ground, on accoant doubtless of this 
qualiiy. Each nest is c^tiudrical, or nearly so, from fonr to 
ten inches deep, and about one inch in diameter; tbe bottom 
is rounded; and the top, which is at the surface of the soil, 
t* closed very accurately with a circular lid. They are not 
all equally 6nished, some being much more compact, and 
having the lid more closely titled than others. Some have 
irregular bulgiugs and ragged laminated off-sets on the outer 
surface; but all are smooth and silky on the inside. This 
smoothness, however, does not prechide any Hule irregulari- 
ties ur unevenuess of surface; nor is it glossy: its appearance 
rather resenibles that of paper, which has been welted and 
dried again ; it is ahrays of a reddish buff hue, but the outside 
is Nlained of the colour of the surrounding earth. The moulh 
of ihe lube and the parts near it are very strong; the walls here 
often having a thickness of from an eighth to a quarter of an I 
inch, but the lower parts are much thinner. The lid is con- j 
tinuoufl with the tube for about a third of its circumference, 
and this part may be called the hinge, though it presents uo 
structure peculiar to itself; it is simply bent at a right angle, 
as is manifest if a nest be cut longitudinally through with 
scissors, the incision passing through the midst of the lid. 

"The mode of construcliou I judge, from examination of 
many nests, to be this. The spider digs a cylindrical hole 
in the moist earth with lier jointed fangs or mandibles, 
currying out tlie fragmeuts as they arc dislodged. When the 
excavation has proceeded a little way she begins to spin the 
lining, which forms the dwelling. I conclude thus because 
nests aro occasionally found a few inches in length with the 
lid and upper pari perfect, but without any bottom, these 
buing evidently in course of formation. I suppose that she 
weaves her silk at first in uuconnected patches against the 
earlhy sides, perhaps where the mould is likely to fall in; aud 
thus 1 aucount for the loose, rough laminae of silk that are 
always found projecting from ihe outer surface, These are 
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would keep her door shut agaiDst the efTorts of an enemy; 
for what would have been the use of having them in the lube, 
close to the lid, so that not the eighth of an inch intervenes 
between the series of the lid and that of the lube, when the 
former is tightly closed. 1 would snggest whether they may 
not be air-holes, for so tight is ibe fitting of the lid, and so 
compact the texture of the material, that I should suppose the 
interior would be impermeable to air but for this contrivance ; 
and as those in the horizontal lid might possibly be closed by 
minute particles of earth rolling on it, ibe second row aroimd. _ 
the edge of the perpendicular tube, just at the surface otM 
the ground, would still be available in such a contingency.^ 
They may admit also an appreciable amount of light." ^ 

I am not disposed lo pursue the subject of these rainute 
holes further than to say that these holes suggest to my mind 
the idea of a needle and thread having been passed through 
and through, and the needle and thread subsequently wiUi- 
drawii. But I will here mention the occurrence in Britain of 
a spider closely allied to the trap-door makers, the particulars 
respecting which were communicated to the Linnean Society 
by myself in February, IB5Q, and were subsequently published 
in the ' Zoologist' for that year (Zool. 5021), This spider is 
Atypus Sulzeri of Latreille, the Oletera atypa of Walckener ; 
and a full account of its doings is given from the observalions 
of Mr, Joshua Brown, of Cirencester, who suggests that it was 
feeding on an earth-worm at the lime of capture. A female 
only was obtained, the males eluding the most diligent 
eearch; and Mr. Brown expresses his wonder where they 
could possibly secrete themselves. There is no trap-door to 
the domicile of this spider, which consists simply of a single 
tube constructed in the eavlh, Walckener, in the first volume _ 
of ' Hisloire Nalurelle des Insectes Apleres,' thus records itftJ 
economy al page 244: — m 

"The female constructs, in rather moist places, a sublet- j 
ranean gallery, first in a horizonal direction, and then turning 
downwards. In the interior of this gallery she constructs a 
very close, white, silken tube, which she strengthens with bits 
of grass and moss ; and al ihe bottom of this she deposits her 
eggs in an oval mass, enveloped in a web of while silki and 
fixed by threads at each end. She leaves part of the tnbe 
hanging out of the hole to protect the entrance : this external 
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of this lube visible on the bank is about two inches in length, 
pendant, and always inflated; it is of a darker colour than 
the subterranean portion of ihe tube, and agrees in this 
respect with the general surface of the bank. I took home 
one of these lubes in a collapsed state, or with the sides 
pressed together, and having the spider at the extremity. On 
Opening the box I perceived a movement throughout thej 
tube, as if it were undergoing the process of inflation ; thi^l 
soon subsided. The nest morning, however, I was surprise^H 
to see the lube iiiflaled throughout its entire length, morel 
especially at that end which had been exposed on the bank. 
How can the spider effect this ? In eome of the tubes it is 
very difficult lo discover any external aperture ; but, in that 
portion which is exposed and is distended more than the 
rest, I sometimes discovered one or more minute openings, 
protected or covered by a little valve or door. In some nests 
these openings are not lo be detected; when present they 
open towards the bank. Although very loosely constructed 
at the lower extremity, I do not think there is an opening 
there, except when the spider is deepening her burrow ; or, I 
think, in some instances, the spiders would have escaped 
through it when I extracted the sack. This was never the 
case." 

This process of inflation is one of the greatest possible 
interest. Although, through the courtesy and kindness of 
Mr. Brown, I am possessed of ample materials for doing so, 
- 1 never could discover the mode of inflation. The object 
was more easy lo account for, since the adhesive nature of 
the silken tiniug of the sack rendered the walls very liable lo 
cohere, and thus the tubular character of the structure would 
he destroyed. 

Mr. Brown most kindly sent me living specimens, in order 
that I might examine them for myself; which I did with 
great deliberation and care, but without obtaining any 
further informatioo. I particularly directed my attention to 
the subject of food, Mr. Brown having conceived the idea 
that the spider fed on earth-worms. This idea seems to arise 
from his having found a mangled earth-worm, in connection 
with the lube, during the course of his diggings and investi- 
gations; and more especially from his having been unable 
to find the wings, legs, or other parts of insects, attached to 
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" I will now relate what I saw on one of tlieso occasions, 
for ihere lias been much speculation as to ihe manner in 
which the spider clings to llie door, and olfers the detertnincd 
resistance which is experienced. No sooner had I gently 
touched the door with the point of a penknife than it was 
drawn slowly, with a movement which reminded me of the 
tightening of a limpet on a sea-rock, so that the crown, 
which at first projected a little way ahoTe, finally lay a little 
below the surface of the soil. 1 then contrived to raise the 
door very gradually, despite the strenuous efforts of the 
occupant, till at length [was just able to see into the nest, 
and to distinguish the spider holding on to the door with all 
her might, with her fangs and all her claws driven into the 
silk-lining of the under surface of the door. The body of the 
spider was placed across and filled up the tube, the head 
being away from the hinge ; and she obtained an additional 
purchase in this way by blocking up the entrance." 

Mr, Moggeridge believes that whenever a spider resists in 
this way she makes the needle-holes, to which former 
allusion has been made; but, without wishing to controvert 
the opinion of so excellent an observer, I may perhaps be 
excused for remarking that the regularity of these minute 
holes rather militates against the supposition that they are 
caused by this process of holding on with iiings and claws to 
prevent the lid being opened by an enemy, 

I have here to mention a fact and a surmise in connection. 
with these trap-doors that seems to partake rather of the 
character of romance than of sober reality. The door is 
covered with Lycopodiura aud moss, presenting exactly the 
same appearance as the surrounding surface. Mr. Moggeridge 
thus describes one particular instance: — 

"The moss on the door grew aa vigorouslj-, and had in 
every way the same appearance, as that which was rooted in 
the surrounding earth; and so perfect was the deception 
that I found it impossible to detect the position of Ihe closed 
trap-door, even when holding it in my hand. There can be 
no doubt that many nests escape observation in this way; 
and the artifice is the more surprising because there is strong 
reason to believe that this beautiful door-garden is deliberately. 
planted with moss by the spider, and not the eOect of mere 
chance growth." (P. 97.) 
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was published ; but those cited by Mr. Moggeridge are 
among the earliest and best. The most complete and 
elaborate are by Palvick Browne, in 1756 ; by the Abbe 
Sauvages, 1763; by Rossi, in 1779 and 1794; by Mr. Gosae, 
1847; and finally by Mr. Moggeridge, in 1873. The 
description quoted by our correspondent is very exact : but! 
these spiders generally construct their habitations in the' 
earth, and not in the bark of trees. This may, therefori 
prove a species of trap-door spider new to 
Edward Newman. 

It appears that it attracted the attention also of another 
reader, who designates himself "Anglo-African," who wrote 
the following paragraph, which appeared in the 'Field' of 
October 17th:— 

"It may interest your readers to learn that the trap-door 
spider, described in Ihe ' Field' of October 10th, is also 
found in the neighbourhood of the Vaal River, South Afiica, 
in the regions of the Diamond Fields. I have myself 
discovered two trap-doors. The first time, when lying in my 
tent one hot Sunday afternaon, with the curtains of tbe tent 
up, I observed tbe trap open just outside the tent, and the 
spider come out, leaving the trap open. On being slightly 
alarmed, by pusbiug a slick in his direction, he retired at 
once, and closed the trap. So very like the surface was this, 
that, looking away to call a ' ehum' to watch him, I could not 
again see the place. However, our attention was rewarded 
in a short time by the spider again appearing, — I suppose on 
a foraging expedition. It was suggested to try if he was 
afraid of rain, and, on sprinkling the ground on which he had 
taken his afternoon's walk, he beat a retreat again. This was 
repeated several times on his fiuding nothing was ihe matter. 
The door, or trap, was of an oval form, about three-quarters 
of an inch by half an inch in size, and appeared to have a 
capital hinge, and was countersunk, so as to be level with the 
ground, and fitted in a marvellous way. We took bearings of 
" the spot, and intended to have another interview with our 
little friend ; but a 'uew rush' set iu, and he was completely 
forgotten. I should mention that this was in gravelly soil. 
On the other occasion I and my chum were 'prospecting,' 
but not for irap-door spiders. However, we came on the tube 
ofone in digging away the surface sand,and, carefully working 
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I hare distributed them among entomological fricnch, espe- 
cially sending some to the Rev. O. Fickard-Cainbridge, 
begging him to invesligale the matter, and report to the 
' Field' newspaper, — a journal which has distinguished itself 
for years by the amount and accuracy olthe Natural History 
infonnalion it has circulated. Mr. Cambridge, with his usual 
courtesy and energy, at once entered on the task, and reported 
as follows : — 

"A New Genus and Species of Trap-door Spider from 
South Africa. — Ao account (extracted from a South-African 
newspaper) of the discovery by Mr. Dyer of a trap-door 
spider, whose nest is made in the bark of trees, was published 
in the 'Field' of October lOlh, 1874. Examples of the nesl, 
with the portion of bark in which each is constructed, 
together with the spider inhabiting one of the nests, have 
lately been handed to me by the Editor, with a request that 
T would write a few words upon the subject. It will, there- 
fore, I think, interest the correspondent who sent them to 
learn that the spider belongs, as it appears to me, to a genus 
not hitherto characterised; its nest also being of a different 
type from that of all other trap-door spiders with which I am 
acquainted. The genus, for which I propose the name 
Moggridgea (in memory of my kind friend, the late lamented 
student of trap-door spiders, Mr. J. T. Moggeridge), is allied 
to Nemesia, Lair., but differs from it, among other characters, 
notably in the absence of the usual short, strong spines at the 
fore extremity on the upper side of the falces, as well as in 
the wide separalion of the eyes of each of the two lateral 
pairs. The spider which accompanied one of the nests is an 
adult female, and measures five and a half lines in length. 
The cephalo-lhorax and falces are of a deep shining black- 
brown colour; the legs, which are short and strong, are of a 
lighter brown, the metatarsi of those of the second pair being 
of a clear yellowish white ; the abdomen is of a dark purplish 
brown ; and the tibise, metatarsi, and tarsi of the first and 
second pairs are furnished underneath, on either side, with a 
row of strong spines. The nest consists of a silken lube, 
scarcely more than an inch in length, rugged on the outside 
in such parts as may be exposed, aod formed in the folds and 
interstices of the rough bark. This tube is closed with a 
hinged lid of an oval or circular shape {according to the 
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important specific characters ihao the female. A subseqnent 
correspondent, ' Anglo- AlVicao,' in the 'Field' of October 
i7th, 1874, speals of this spider being also found in another 
locality; but his description of ihe nest, its great lengib,— r 
two feet six inches, — and its sitnation, show ihat it belong 
to a much larger spider, and one of quite a different geniii 
probably to an undescribed species of Nemesia or Cteniza. 
O. P. Cambridge; Btoxworth Rectory, August 20, 1875," 

I trust that the interesting subject of trap-door spidei 
burrowing in the bark of trees, or at any rate utilizing tbe' 
fissures of bark for the purpose of constructing their silken 
domiciles, will claim the altentiou of our correspondents ia 
South Africa, and especially of the Messrs. Woodward, who 
hare already done so much to illustrate the Natural History 
of these little-known regions. 

Edward Newman, 



Descriptions of Oak-galls. Translated from Dr. G. L. Mayr'i 
*Die Miltelenropaischen Eichengallen' by E. A. FiTCH,Esq, 
(Continued from p. ITS.) 
Fig. 30. 30. Aphilothrix glohtU, Hart.— 

This green spherical gall is found in 
the terminal or axillary buds of Quer- 
[/i^^*K ens puhescens (and probably also of 
'^ii*'^^ other oaks); one-half or more of tbe 
, gall is covered with the bud-scales, 
,' and has a diameter from 3 to 4'3 railli- 
raelres. At the point opposite the 
base there is a wart (or a blunt cone) 
of a yellow or rusty red colour. The 
nalted green surface of the gall is soft 
when fresh, and shows a sappy sub- 
stratum, which, however, dries up in 
the autumn, and produces on the still 
green surface reticular plications or 
wrinkles. Inside the soft layer is the 
woody inner gall, which contains a 
larva-cell. The surface of this inner gall exhibits reticular i 
rings. According to Hartig the (ly emerges in the monlh otM 
February. — Q. L, Mayr. 
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On Capturing, Killing and Setting Hymenoplera. — [The 
following recommendalions and suggestions are by Mr. 
Frederick Smith, of the British Museum, and are published 
in the ' Enlomologisfs Monthly Magazine' for August. I 
have, perhaps, captured, killed and set more British bees than 
any man living, and therefore am qualified to express an 
opinion on Mr. Smith's method. Mr. Smith's observations 
are elicited by a previous paper of Dr. Kriechbaumer's, the 
advice given in which Mr. Smith by no means inclines to 
follow. After crilicising somewhat severely the Doctor's 
method, Mr. Smith proceeds as follows, and I bear most 
willing testimony to ifae value of bis advice. It comes here 
very appropriately as a sequel to Mr. Fitch's recommenda- 
tions in the case of gall-flies, which appeared in the July 
number of the 'Entomologist.' — Edward Newman.] 

" 1 will, as briefly as I can, describe my own method of 
capturing and setting Hymenoptera, and leave it for Hyme- 
nopterisls lo try both methods, and make known their 
opinions which is the better. I capture my insects with a 
bag-net (when I consider a net necessary, because I really 
capture three-fourths with my fingers) made of the very 
finest white net that is manufactured, Iwenty-two meshes to 
the inch : Ibis is only lo be procured at a few of the best 
shops in London. When collecting, I carry a good supply 
of the best block pill-boxes of difi'erent sizes, packed in a flat 
tin case that fits a satchel; this prevents the boxes being 
crushed in travelling to my hunting-ground. On arriving 
there I transfer the boxes to the right-hand pocket of my 
coat. When I capture an insect in my net I select a proper- 
sized box, lake ofl' the lid, and secure the insect in it against 
the side of the net ; then, with a little manipulation, I put on 
the lid. Tlie insect is now quite uninjured, with not a bair 
on its body ruffled. .Each capture I ihus secure in a separate 
box. These boxes I put into the left-hand pocket of my 
coat; and when 1 have filled a number, or have taken some 
great rarity, I put them back into the tin case; if a rarity, I 
frequently put the box in which I first secured it into one a 
size larger. Before starting on an excursion I examine all 
my boxes, to be sure that the lids fit closely ; if they do not, 
a strip of paper pasted round the rims makes them secure. 
On aniving home I proceed to kill the insect's; I take first 
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until, Willi a brace made of a strip of card shorter than the 
table, and pierced tliroiigh at one end with a pin, the wings 
are secured in tlieir proper position. The last process is to 
arrange the antennae. This can sometimes be done by 
placing ihem on [he end of the table on which ihe wings are 
spread ; but, in the majority of cases, it must be done with 
pins. The time necessary for insects to remain on the 
setting-boards depends upon a variety of circumstances. I 
am hero alluding only to insects recently caught. In the 
height of summer, if dry and hoi, a fortnight may do for 
small or slender insects, but 1 seldom remove any so soon. 
Bombi should, even in hot, dry weather, remain at least a 
month, and at other limes must be left five or six weeks, or 
the wings will be apt, in damp weather, to fall out of 
position." — Frederick Smith. 



Life'hieiory of Ihe Pear-tree Slug. By Edward Newman. 

The "potalo-bng" seems reluctant to cross the Atlantic, 
and the panic it engendered is dying out, in spite of the 
energy which some practised scribe or expert conversationist 
will occasionally strive lo maintain or renew the excitement. 
As if purposely to avail itself of the procrastination of this 
coy and somewhat problematical mischief-maker, a real 
insect grievance has taken up its abode in onr midst, and 
seems to demand serious attention. The pear-tree slug is a 
reality, tangible, palpable, visible, smellable, — for it appeals 
most forcibly to the olfactory organs. 

Mr. Fitch, lo whom allusion wilt be made again hereafter, 
in defence of the slug against this charge, thinks that the 
smell is only emitted under circumstances of provocation, 
and may possibly be protective only, — a sort of warning lo 
the aggressor not lo taste a creature whose scent is so offensive, 
lest he should lind the flavour as repugnant to his palate as 
the odour to his olfactory organs. This kind of protection is 
possessed by the larva; of many other sawflies. 

Complaints as to the burnt-up appearance of our pear-trees, 
— and, by the way, of our cherry-trees as well — inquiries as 
to the cause; and a plethora of infallible remedies, with 
polysyllabic and for the most part unpronounceable names, , 
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the substance of ihis essay at p. 418 of his 'Treatise on 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation.' This second account, with 
some abbreviations and modifications, has been adopted by 
all subsequent writers; and its chief points are incorporated 
in the present memoir, not, however, unadvisedly, or without' 
a careful study of the insect in a state of nature. I have 
to acknowledge the great assistance I have received from 
Mr. Edward A. Filch, one of the best observers of insect life- 
history that ever lived, and one who has laboured, and is still 
labouring, most efficiently in the elucidation of our British 
oak-galls. 

In June the mother-fly emerges from the earth in whicl 
she had voluntarily buried herself. Her first thought, lika' 
that of our own female relatives, is raatrimony ; and doubllei 
her powers of atlractron, as with us, are taxed to the utter- 
most; but in what manner they are exercised philosophers 
have failed to discover. Her second thought, or instinct, or 
duty, is preparing for a family. A vvord as to her personal 
appearance: she is always in mourning; even before matri- 
mony she wears the sable garment of widowhood; her head, 
antennie, body and legs are almost entirely clothed in black; 
her wings, otherwise colourless, wear a blackish shade across 
their middle. Her native tree in this country is the sloe. By 
beating a sloe-bush, at the beginning of June, into a net or 
umbrella, after the manner practised by entomologists when 
thrashing for caterpillars, you may obtain some of these little 
black, and seemingly lifeless, cieatures, which are about the 
size of a grain of wheat. If they fall into the umbrella — 
held of course upside down — they will roll qvp.t and over to, 
the bottom of the concavity, and there lie perfectly motion* 
less; of course their object is to assume the semblance of 
death, so as to deceive the uninitiated. A great number of 
insects have this habit of feigning death, evidently with the 
object of rendertug their appearance unattractive, and them- 
selves unrecognisable to those other insects, or animals of 
any kind, which make living insects their customary food. 
As though purposely to aid in this life-preserving, and there- 
fore very excusable, deception, their bodies are so fashioned 
that by bending their heads downwards beneath their breasts, 
pressing their antenna;, legs and wings closely against the 
body, and resolutely abstaining from all movement, the whole 
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oniitliologiBtfl may be excused for hesilating to accept, seeing 
how very brittle are llie eggs to which they have devoted 
then* best attention, This faculty of growth in the egg-state 
waa Itiiown to Linnaius, and has been recorded by all subse- 
quent writers on this tribe of insects. To criticise or contra- 
diet observers so careful as Professor Peck and Dr. Harris is 
out of the question ; but there is one point in which I differ 
from these most observant and accurate entomologists. Both. 
Peck and Harris either slate, or lead us to infer, that the egg 
is laid and that the larva feeds on the under side of the lea^ 
My own experience is exactly the reverse of this, and agrees 
with that of the Rev. Charles Bethune, as given at p. 51 of 
his 'Annual Report of the Kntonaological Society of Ontario,' 
which I have lately received through the courtesy of my kind 
friend Mr. Keeks, of Thruxton. My experience agrees with 
Mr. Belhune's ; 1 find the larvae on the upper side of the leaf. 
This want of accord may probably arise from there being 
several species confounded under one name, and three of 
them 1 had named provisionally afler the trees on which I 
found the slug feeding: — Blennocampa Cerasi on the cherry, 
B. Pruni on iho plum or sloe, and B. Pyri on the pear. I 
find, however, that i am unable to differentiate these in a 
manner likely to lind acceptance with entomologists. I 
therefore preler adopting ".^thiops" as a speciiic name for 
all our slug-worms, at the same time expressing a feeling of 
some regret that the word " nigger," the literal Iranslation-of 
iEthiops, should have been applied to the sawfly of the 
turnip, — a very diff'erent insect, and one of which a complete 
life-history has already been given in the ' Entomologist.' 
Another question of some interest, as regards the geographical 
distribution of insects, arises as to the identity of the slug- 
worms of Europe and America. There is, however, no 
necessity to introduce this difficulty to the reader, unless it be 
to say that the three are so similar that L am unable to 
separate them. 

To proceed wiih our life-bislory of the one which feeds on 
the pear-tiee. The eggs continue to grow during thirteen days; < 
at first slowly, towards the end of that period more rapidly. 
On the fourteenth day, according to Professor Peck, the 
young grub emerges from the egg. I have no doubt this 
statement is correct as regards the United States, but 1 
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rambling would be useless, since the upper cuticle and tba 
parencli)-nia of ihe leaf, whicli constitule iheir principal food^ 
are always williin reach without the trouble of moring. 
These they consume in a very methodical manner, leaving 
the lower cuticlo entire; this very soon dies, withers, and 
turns brown, making the whole tree look as ihongh corered 
with dead leaves. 

The process of exuviation, or casting of the skin, obtains 
in this, as in all other lavvEe. Before it Is performed the littls 
slug wanders about the leaf with more freedom of movement 
than usual; it is no longer glued, as it were, (o the cuticle. 
After the sliin is cast the slug may be seen licking its old! 
coat, an occupation which seems particularly enjoyable. Ths' 
mandibles arc also incessantly and actively at work; yet tha 
cast clothing does not entirely disappear, although it is 
certainly diminished: the anterior part seems to be eutenj 
the hinder part neglected. This observation is made in con- 
sequence of the well-known propensity of certain lepidopti 
larva; to make a meal not only of the egg-shell from which 
they have just emerged, but also of the garments, which are 
from time to time thrown aside in favour of a new suit. What 
a saving might be effected if we humans could thus utilise our 
old clothes iustead of feeding on beef and mutton, Ihe price 
of which seems gradually advancing towards a point which 
will render the use of such viands impossible. Tiie changing 
of the skin lakes place in America five times. I cannot say 
that five is the number of ecdyses in England, as I have 
not counted the new suits worn by English slug-worms. At 
the last change the slug loses its jelly-like surface, and 
appears ia a neat yellow skin without any viscidity. This 
occurs nearly a month after their first escape from the 
egg-shell; the head and segmental divisions are now quits 
as perceptible as in any other species of sawfly. IIenc&>j 
forward it eats no more, but crawls down the trunk of the tree' 
and buries itself in the earth : at the depth of three or four 
inches, each forms a neat little oval cell, in which to undergo 
its final changes to a chrysalis and perfect By. This cell is 
formed of earth, but is lined and intermixed with liquid glue 
secreted in the stomach, and ejected by the mouth, 'i'his liquid 
glue is obviously nothing move than silk in a liquid GtateJ 
■ — a preparaliou with which the larva of nearly every moll 
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were treated to a plentiful supplj of dry sand, tlirown up into 
the higher branches with a shovel, and over the lower ones 
ihrongli a sieve. The sand stuck thickly to the slimy skins 
of the grubs, completely covering them. Supposing the 
enemy conquered, no notice was taken of him for some days, 
when he was found to have recovpred from the assault, and 
to be as vigorous as ever. It was then determined to test the 
sand experiment on a smaller scale. Several small branches 
of pear-Uees were selected and marked, on each of which 
were six slugs, and these were well powdered over, and 
completely covered with sand. On examining tliem it was 
found that they had shed their sand-covered skin, and had 
crawled out as shmy as before. The sand was applied a 
second and a third lime, with similar results. Ashes were 
next tried in the same manner as the sand had been, and 
were found equally ineffectual. Seeing tlieu that sand was 
useless, the slugs were ireate.d to a strong dose of hellebore 
and water, which soon finished them. Another experiment 
was tried with a solution of hellebore, and is thus re- 
ported : — 

" On the 13th of Angust, at 8 a.m., a branch of a cherry- 
tree was plucked, on which there were sixty-fonr slugs. This 
branch had only nine leaves, so it may be supposed it was 
thickly inhabited. A dose of hellebore and water was 
showered on them, about the nsual strength, — an ounce to 
the pailful, — when they soon manifested symptoms of uneasi- 
ness, twisting and jerking about in a curious manner. Many 
died during the day, and only six pooi; sickly-looking 
specimens remained alive the following morning, and these 
soon after died. During the past season (1870) these slugs 
have been unusually abundant on our pear-trees, in many 
cases destroying the foliage so thoroughly that they looked 
as if they had been scorched by a fire, every leaf in some 
instances dropping from the trees, so that for a time they 
were as bare as in mid-winter. Nearly a thousand trees in 
the young pear orchard of the writer suffered severely. 
During the latter part of June and the early days of July we 
liad uo opportunity of inspecting these trees; and when we 
visited them on the 7th of July they were so much injured 
that we thought they could not be much worse ; and, as the 
slugs were then full grown and fast disappearing, and as the 
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migrated, either aaturally or ihrotigh the ins trumeD tali tjr o^ 
man, from the old to the new continent, or vice versd. 
stated, and I doubt not on good autborily, that theve are two 
broods of this mischievous insect in America. At present we 
know of but one in Britain. Let us hope that a second may 
not hereafter reveal itself. 

Edward Newman.. 
Peokham, October 10, 1S75. 



Entomological Notes, Captures, Sfc. 

Oblninlng Eggs from Captive Lepidoptera, — In the 
'Canadian Entomotogist' for September Mr. T. L. Mead, of 1 
New York, gives a description of a simple and easily- f 
constrncted cage for keeping the females of Lepidoptera ia J 
health and vigour until the eggs are depoailed on the food- 
plant. As the method in some of its details is new to me, I " 
thought it niiglit also prove so to some of your numerous ; 
readers, and therefore copy that portion of his note verbatim. ' 
Mr. Mead says: — "A notch is cut in the side of an empty ] 
wooden-box, through which a branch of willow or other ] 
appropriate food-plant is passed, care being taken to select a j 
leafy spray, so as to partially fill the box with foliage. It is j 
then covered with gauze, tacked fast on one side and part 1 
way on the adjoining sides, that on the fourth side being held' 1 
down by a piece of wood fastened to the remaining flap of 1 
gauze. This renders easy the examination of the contents at f 
any time. Now, a saucer of dried apples, sugared and partly 1 
iilled with water, is put in, and the cage is complete. ' 
Butterflies, like Limenilis Arthemis,will live in such a vivarium i 
for two weeks and move after their capture, and appear to ' 
enjoy the food provided immensely, laying many more eggs 
than if enclosed in a bag and allowed lo perish of hunger aud 
thirst. I have often captured specimens and dropped then 
upon the pile of dried apples : instead of fluttering about and ' 
endeavouring to escape they instantly unrolled their tongnes^j 
and feasted for several minutes upon the repast prepared forf 
them without a motion of the wings." — Henry Reeks, 
Thruxton, October 19, 1875, 

Varieties and Deformities. — From lime to lime the pages ] 
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agree with the spirit Uiat suppresses all notice of deformity 
among mankiDd, and am well pleased to see the same for- 
bearance exercised towards the world of animals. — Edward 
Newman.] 

Abundance of CoUas Hyale in Suffolk. — I have been sur- 
prised not to see your aatural -history columns crowded by 
your entomological correspondents with notices of the occur- 
rence of that, to me, rare butterfly, Colias Hyale. Both it 
and its near relative C. Edusa have occurred abundantly — the 
former exceedingly so — in East Suffolk during the last three 
weeks. A brother of mine, who is collecting, took several 
specimens of each, I am curious to know if East Suffolk is 
the only district that has been visited. — H. J. Rope; Blax- 
hall, Wickham Market. [From the 'Field.'] 

Colias Edusa, C. Hyale, Sphinx ConvohuU, and Catocala 
sponsa, near Pelersfield. — I took here, on September 30th, a 
rather worn specimen of Sphinx Convolvuli ; it was at rest in 
some long grass when I found it. I also took at sugar here, 
on August 9th, a fair specimen of Catocala sponsa; and on 
September 18th, about five miles from here, a good female 
Colias Hyale. I have also taken this autumn ten specimens 
of Colias Edusa, of which only two were females. — Walde- 
grave; Blackmoor, Pelersfield, Ocl. 18, 1875. 

Colias Hyale and Sphinx Convolvuli near Birmingham. 
On the 13th September I captured a good specimen of Colias 
Hyale near the Ran Dan Woods, about thirteen miles from 
Birmingham, while out shooting ; and on the 23rd I saw one 
on the wing at Shirley, about six miles from Birmingham, 
On the 24th 1 had brought to me a very large specimen of 
Sphinx Convolvuli, having been captured in a greenhouse in 
some neighbouring nursery-gardens; and two others at the 
same lime were captured on the outskirts of the town. Both 
species are exceedingly rare in this neighbourhood, and I 
never remL-mber having seen either before. — Waller Ludlow ; 
Solihull, near Birmingham. [From the 'Field.'] 

Colias Hyale, C. Edusa, and Sphinx Convolvuli, at 
Hilchin. — Seven specimens of Colias Hyale and four of 
C. Edusa have been taken by the boys in this school within 
tile last month. They were all taken on the Widland and 
Great Northern Railway embankment, a little to the north of 
Hilchin Station. Two gentlemen have taken specimens of 
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hovering over honeysuckle at dusV, and that we were kindly 
invited to see them. We delerniined to capture " some if 
possible, so repaired llieie that same evening. On one of the 
garden-walls was a large qnanlily of honeysuckle in full 
bloom, which was evidently the allractioo. We stationed 
ourselves in front of it, net in hand; we had not long to wait 
before they began to put in an appearance ; and after several 
unsuccessful attempts wo succeeded in capturing five. We 
weie tiild that two cats belonging to the house stationed 
themselves on Ihe wall regularly every evening watching for 
these ujoths, and often succeeded in capturing them. Sep- 
tember 23rd, a specimen was brought me, very much worn 
and wasted. September 24th, we again visited the honey- 
suckle in King's Road ; and, although it was almost blowing 
a gale of wind, succeeded in taking one moth. Besides the 
above captures, which have come under my more immediate 
notice, 1 have beard of the following : — Two were taken at rest 
on a while sheet hanging in a garden in Mount Durand ; the 
captors, thinking them very beautiful, pinned them alive on 
some wax-flowers under a glass-shade, thinking, no doubt, 
that the insects would die in a very short time ; both insects 
and Qowers must have been greatly improved. Another 
specimen was exhibited in the window of a boot-maker's shop 
in Smith Street; and a gentleman living in Candie Road 
found one crushed on his garden-walk. My friend Mr, 
Cumber has also given me the following list of captures, 
most of which have been added to his collection: — Two 
taken in the sick-ward and one in the yard of Town Hospital ; 
two in a garden in Brock Road ; one at rest on a greenhouse, 
near Victor Hugo's house in llauteville; one at rest on a 
railing near Salarie Battery ; and one on a street-door knocker. 
A full-grown larva was biought me from Alderney on October 
14th, and has been forwarded to Mr. Newman to describe in 
the 'Entomologist;' and I am informed that a great number 
of specimens of the perfect insect have been captured there 
this season. — IV. A. Lvff; Guernaey, 

Description of the Larva of Uphinx Cotivolvali. — Oppor- 
tunities of examining the larva of Sphinx Convolvuli are of 
such rare occurrence iu this country that 1 was delighted to 
avail myself of Mr. Lufl 's kindness in sending me a specimen. 
It was by no means what the various figures and descriptions 
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spiracle forms the centre of a nearly circular blacV spot ; the 
nine spiracles iIiub surrounded form the third spiracular 
series : the medio-ventral line, already descrihed, is dilated ii 
a black blolch between each pair ol' abdominal claspers; 1 
legs are black and shining: the claspers are pale green, trilh 
black, curved and prehensile cilise ; each has a black spot on 
its outer side. This larva was found in Alderney, feeding on 
the leaves of the large bindweed, Convolvulus sepium. The 
specimen buried itself on the 14ih of October, and so remains. 
1 will now say a few words about a pupa of the same species, 
dug up in a potato-field at Deptford, and now before me. 
This is two inches and an eighth in length, and of propor- 
tionate thickness: the case containing the maxillse is trans- 
versely marked, as if with rings; it is perfectly detached from 
the body, except at its insertion ; it is parallel with the body 
for two-thirds of its length, and then, after nearly touching 
the leg-cases, is bent inwards and upwards, and terminates in 
a blunt extremity ; the anal cxlvemity of the pupa is obtuse 
and scabrous. 

The extraordinary abundance in which this species has 
appeared this j*ear, as recorded in the pages of the 'Ento- 
mologist,' is only equalled by the records in the 'Zoologist' 
for 184(j, when it appeared throughout the length and 
breadth of the kingdom. Taking the records alphabetically, we 
find it occurred at Aylshani, Blackheath, firidlington, (Jam- 
berwell, Carlisle, Chipping Norton, Chelmsford, Cloumel, 
Diinuiow, Faveraham, Hackney, HessIe-on-Humber, Hull, 
Huddersfield, Hylhe, Kingsbury, and a variety of other 
places in the vicinity of London, Ley ton, Leicester, Norwich, 
Nottingham, Preston, Reading, Sudbury, Tooling, Tunbridge, 
Uppingham, Winchester, York, and Yarmouth: in the last- 
named locality it is reported to have occurred "in immense 
quantities," one person having taken fifty-seven, and enormous 
numbers having been seen on Caislor iVlarrams, a sandy 
district by the sea-sliore. The interval of twenty-nine years, 
between 1846 and 1873, did not pass without the occurrence of 
Convolvuli being occasionally noticed ; and I find captures of 
the insect recorded in almost every volume of the ' Zoologist' 
or 'Entomologist' until this year. In 1868 it appeared in 
abundance on the Norlblk and Sufiblk coasi, more particu- 
larly at Aideburgh, us recorded iu ihe 'Field' newspaper, Its i 
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Sphinx CotiFolvuli at Peckhain. — I captured this moniing 
on my way to school, in ihe Clayton RoacI, High Street, 
Peckham, a specimen of Sphinx Convolvuli. Having uo box 
I was obliged to make a paper-bag to put it in, and it 
remained quiet for several hours. — Arthur A. Barrett; 
34, Radnor Street, Peckham, London, October 4, 1875, 

Sphinx Convolvuli and Macaria alternata at Christ- 
church, — Would it interest any of your readers to know that 
Sphinx Convolvuli occurs in this locality regularly every 
season during September? I have now on my selling-board 
two fine specimens, caught on the 14th and I5th September. 
Three years ago I captured in July several fine specimens of 
Macaria alternata ; last year, two ; this season, only one. — 
W. McRae; Chri&tchurch School, Hants, Sept. 22, 1875. 

Sphinx Convolvuli at Christchurch. — Between the 17th 
and 25th of September 1 had the good fortune to secure three 
fine specimens of Sphinx Convolvuli. Do the females of this 
species hybernate? If so, do they deposit their eggs before 
or afler hybernation? Having several times attempted to 
procure eggs from captive females, I have in each instance 
failed. I should be glad of any information relative to this 
species which you or any of your correspondents can com- 
municate. — W. McRae ; Christchurch School, Hants. 

Sphinx Convolvuli, Epunda nigra and JCylina petrificaia 
at Newton Abbot. — On the 25th September last I captured two 
fine female specimens of Epunda nigra at sugar, and on the 
following night two more, — one at sugar and the other at 
hght; they have never been caught here before; indeed, I 
had no idea that they came so far inland, they being generally 
caught by the sea-side in Devonshire, as, for instance, Teign- 
raoulh, Torquay, &c. I also had the good fortune to catch 
another fine Convolvuli, this making the fourth capture here 
this year. Last night {October 7th) 1 captured, for the first 
time, four specimens of Xylina petrificaia at sugar; I believe 
they are considered a very local species. — Charles G. I'icary ; 
Knowles, Neuton Abbot, October 8, 1875. 

Sphinx Convolvuli, Gltea erylhrocephala, Sfc, at fVe/ls 
or in tVales. — On showing my collection of Noctuas 
the other day to the llev. A. C. Hervey, ho noticed a 
moth which I had placed near Cerastis spadicea, thinking 
it to be a vanety of that species, as it was unknown 
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September a gentleman who was with me caught a specimen 
of Deiopeia piilehella flying at dusk on the cliffs near the 
Land's End, Cornwall; and, by searching near the same 
apol, ! myself subsequently caught three more, — two on the 
20lh, and one on the 22nd September. All four specimens 
are in fine condition, and appear as Lhongh lately emerged 
from the chrysalis, — Annie Michael; 3 & 4, Great IVin- 
Chester Street, London, B.C., September 28, 1875. 

Deiopeia piilckella at Bournemouth. — 1 have to record the 
capture of Deiopeia pulchella on the coast of South Hamp- 
shire. Two were taken, and another seen, by the daughters 
of Lady Hester Leeke, who kindly presented me with one of 
them. Lady Hester has also sent me the following note on 
the subject: — "The first was taken on the grass-plot before 
ihe house at West Cliff, in the afternoon of September 16th ; 
and the second on the East Cliff, near Boscombe Chine, 
among the tufts of stunted vegetation near the edge of the 
cliff, also in the afternoon, about three days after the capture 
of the first. They fly very slowly near the ground." The 
spots upon the fore wings of both specimens are much 
smaller tlian in the few foreign specimens I have seen; but 
such a variation is, I believe, not uncommon amongst conti- 
nental examples of this beautiful, and until of late years very 
rare, British species. A friend iuformed me some time since 
that the species is very common in some parts of India. — 
G. B. Cor bin. 

Deiopeia pulchella and Epione respertaria at Waltham 
Cross. — On the 19tb of September last, when on the look-out 
for Colias Edusa and C. Hyale in a clover-field here, 1 took 
a specimen of Deiopeia pulchella. , It is quite perfect and 
very fresh, apparently only just emerged from the chrysalis. 
It was flying heavily, settling occasionally on the heads of 
clover. On the previous afternoon I caught a male Epione 
vespertaria in the same field, at rest on a piece of wood ; 
unfortunately its wings are soniewhat crnmpled. I believe 
this is a new locality for both species. — Arthur W. Paul; 
Waltham Cross, October 4, 1875. 

Deiopeia pulchella in Devonshire, — A female specimen of 
Deiopeia pulchella was taken on the wing, on the afiernoon 
of October 2nd, in Challice's nursery here. — J. Purdue; 
Ridgeway, Plymptoti, Devon, October IQ, 1875. 
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little village oil ihe borders of Dartmoor. I have also had the 
pleasure olcapluritig three more Xylioa petrificata at Newlon 
Ahbol.' — Chtirlen G. Vicary; Knoivles, Newton Abbot, Devon, 
October 22, 1875. 

Xanlhia aurago near JVillesden. — On the 18th September, 
in company with Mr. A. Priest, I sugared an open fence near 
Willesdeii Junction, and was rewarded with a tine specimen 
of Xanlhia aurago, an insect I did uot expect to meet with 
80 near London.-— C Seabrook; Marlborough S'/uare, Chel- 
sea, September 22, 1875. 

Cirrofdia xerampeliim in Scotland. — I took a good speci- 
men of Cirrccdia xcrampeliiia hero, on the night of Ihe 30th 
August last, at susjar. — Robert Service ; Maxtcelllotcn, Dum- 
fries, N.B., October 1, 1875. 

Cirrcpdia xerampelina at Hendon. — In the autumn I am 
in the habit ol' sugaring the foliage of pyramid yews, Arbor 
vitEB and other shrubs, as 1 find that insects come more freely 
at this period of llie year to sugar when laid so, than when 
spread on the trunks of trees, It was on a yew so baited I 
had the pleasure of taking a fine pair of Cirrcedia xerampe- 
lina; one, a female, on the 7th of September, and ou the 8th 
a male on exactly the same spot. Xanthia gilva^o has been 
rather common here this season. — R. South ; Goldbeater's 
farm, Hendon. 

Erewoliia ochroleuca in Cambridgeshire. — 1 see that in 
Newman's 'British Moths,' Brighton aud Lewes in Sussex, 
Bristol, Suffolk, and Yorkshire, are the only localities given 
for Cremobia ochroleuca, I took two or three specimens 
about the middle of August, some five or six years ago, at 
Gamlingay, iu Cambridgeshire ; they were flying about 
thistles and other wild flowers by day. I saw several others, 
but did not take them.— J^oAh T. Sarll; 6, High Street, 
Camden Town, October 7, 1875. 

Emiomos fuscantaria. — On the evening of September 22ud 
I took from the street-lamps two specimens of Enaomos 
fuscantaria j one in good order; the other was unfoitunalely 
spoiled in boxing. — Joseph Andeison, jun. ; Alresford, 
Hants. 

Catocala electa at Brighton. — On the 24ih of September 
I had the good fortune to lake at sugar, about eij^ht miles 
from Brighton, a specimen of Catocala electa, whicli I think 
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viii. 229). My specimen proves to be only a pale variety of 
Proteus. It was quite an oversight of mine recorrliiig the 
capture, as I had not previously corapareil it with examples 
in my cabinet; and the plates of Proteus in Newman's 
' British Moths' are quite different to any I have ever seen of 
the latter species. Indeed, I should have believed the plates 
to represent a different insect. — iV. Thomas; Surbiton 
Villa, Hurbiton, October 6, IB75. 

[I fear that others of Mr. Thomas's captures have been 
incorrectly named. I need hardly point out the necessity for 
greater care. — Edward Newman.] ^^M 



Answers to Correspondents. ^^H 

John Bristow and Arthur W. Paull. — Pear-tree Slug. — 
This is a matter which may prove interesting to your readers, 
and concerning which I should be glad to have information. 
A friend of mine, living near Belfast, informed nie that his 
pear-trees wei'e being destroyed by an insect which neither he 
nor his gardener had ever seen before. In two large gardens 
almost every pear-tree was attacked, while plums, peaches, &c., 
even ihough their leaves withered, were iintuuclied. On 
examination I found the leaves covered with what at first 
sight appeared small leeches, about half an inch long, of a 
shining, dark olive-green colour, almost black ; ihe head was 
swollen i and the tail, at its extreme point, generally slightly 
raised from the leaf Tbe whole insect was covered with a 
dark slime, that gave it the appearance of a leech, neither 
legs nor distinct head or mouth being visible. On rubbing one 
of the insects, however, I found the slime rubbed off, and 
revealed a larva, with distinct characteristics of that of a 
sawfiy. The leaves are denuded of their soil cuticle, boih 
on npper and under side, and the brown skeleton of fibre 
alone lelt. Wheu feeding, the larva is at full stretch, appa- 
rently adhering as close to the leaf as a leech or slug, and no 
appearance of head, tbe shining sliuie covering all. Can you 
inform me of what species this is; or if it has been observed 
in such destructive numbers elsewhere? — ■/. B, 

[The creature is the very objectionable pear-tree slug, of 
which an account will be found in the current number. 1 am 
indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Arthur VV. Faull, of Waltbaia 
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larva is certainly that of Acionycta Ahn, much shrunk owing 
to ihe exhausting operations of the parasites preying on its 
vitals. The parasites are a species of Anlhoroyia, probably 
that called Musca Larvarum by Linneus. The other insect 
is Ricinus Canis, the common dog-licit ; of course it has no 
connection with the Acronycta. — E. Newman. 

Henry J. Slack. — Molk with Per/oiating Mnxillie. — Last 
year Mr. Mclntire presented to the Microscopical Society a 
slide containing the antlia of an unknown moth, with the 
extremity adapted for perforation. The 'Comptes Reudus' 
for August SOtli, 1875, gives a paper by M. Kiinckel on 
"Perforating Lepidoplera," with figures of the auger-like 
proboscis of Australian Ophideres. The paper refers to an 
account given in the 'Capricornion,' published at Rock- 
hampton. I can learn nothing of this magazine, which I 
suppose from its name is issued in tropical Australia. 1 shall 
be much obliged if you can tell me whether any English 
moths have perforating proboBcis, or any others you may be 
acquainted with. 1 fancy that, as many entomologists are 
not microscopisis, such a piece of apparatus may have been 
overlooked. The mounters of objects usually select insects 
easily obtained, and we may have some like the Ophideres in 
the respect mentioned. The OpJiideres are reported to attack 
oranges. — H. J. S. 

[I have not seen the paper in the 'Comptes Rendus' to 
which my correspondent relers, nor do I know any instance 
of an EngliRh molh possessing perforating maxilla ; still I am 
by no means disposed to deny or doubt the existence of such 
a structure. Turning to Westwood's ' Modern Classification,' 
I cannot find any notice of this peculiarity; and 1 think that 
most industrious and praiseworthy compiler would scarcely 
have overlooked, or failed to repeat, such a record, had one 
existed prior to 1840, — the date of his great work. Nolwilh- 
standing this apparent absence of record, there is nothing 
improbable in the statement, 1 must here call attention to 
the universal belief, repealed by Westwood (Classilication, ii. 
498), that " the mouth of Diptera is formed only for imbibing 
fluid matter;" and contrast this with what I have stated to 
be the truth, as shown by MulJer, Bowerbank, Deane, 
Bennett, and a host of others, and corroborated by my own 
observations, thai all those Diptera, supposed to frequent 
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Church Room of St. Mark's Institute, George Street, Oxford 
Street, on ihe evenings of the 2nd and 3rd December, from 
6 lo 11 o'clock y.iU—E. IV. Timms; Secrelanj. 

Haggerston Entomological Sociely.—^The Annual Exhi- 
bition of this Society will be held in their rooms at the 
'IJrownlow Arms,' Brownlow Sireet, Haggerston, on the 
evenings of Thursday and Friday, November 11th and 12lh, 
from 7 lo 11 P.M. All entomological friends are invited lo 
attend; the first evening being specially reserved for them. 
Anyone wishing to exhibit wiW kindly send their exhibitions 
on or before Thursday evening, November llih, to the > 
Secretary, Mr, Barilett. at the above address. 

Leeds Nalitralisls' Field Club, and Scienli/ic Asuoaialinii. 
— At the one hundred and eighty-ninth meeting of the , 
above Association, Septembfir IStii, 1875, Henry Pock- , 
lington, r.R.M.S., President, in the chair, Mr. James Abbott 
reported the capture of Colias Edusa on the Sih September, | 
on the Olley Road, near Adel Dam, five miles north of Leeds. 
The insect was identified by Mr. \V. E. Clarke. Other j 
members reported that a specimen of Vanessa Antiopa had ] 
been taken about a fortnight ago in the neighbourhood of , 
Kirkstall Road, Leeds, and was now in the possession of ] 
Mr. C. W. Liversedge. 



Death of Mr. Charles Tester. — It is with sincere regret I 
record the death of Charles Tester, of Balcombe. He died 
at his residence, Sherlock's Farm, on the 17lh of September, 
at the age of forty-eight, after a very few hours illness. Mr. 
Tester never went far from home in search of insects, — 
Brighton and Lewes being the longest jounieys he ever made, 
— but he worked his own locality well. In his youth he met 
with a sad accident by the bursting of a gun, which caused 
the anipulalion of his left hand; shortly after which his 
brother shot his right band olf, thus leaving him in an almost 
helpless slate ; but by various ingenious inventions he could 
manage to use a net and cyanide-bottle; and we have to 
thank him for most of the British examples of Dicranura . 
bicuspis, Sesia spheciforrais, NotodonLa carmelita, Noetua J 
ditrapezium, and Cucullia Gnaphalii. — E, G. Meek; 
Bromplon Road, 
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33, AphUathrix calUdoma, Hart, — This beaiitifiil spindle- 
shaped and long-stalked gall breaks forth from the axils of 
Quercus pubescens in such a manner that the small bud, 




a, Aphilotheii 

from the point of which the thin pedicle proceeds, is not 
altered externally. The gall is about the size of a barley- 
corn, either short or long spindle-shaped. Its surface is 
green or red when recent ; later on it becomes reddish brown, 
and eshibils a few or many either sharp or indiidtinct longi- 
tudinal Gtrialions. However, in some specimens there is not 
a trace of these striations to be detected. The top of the gall 
is marked, and terminates in a wart or short cone: it has a. 
yellow-brown colour, and is bald; the remaining part of the 
gall and the foot-stalk are scantily covered with moderately 
short, white, deflected hairs. Sometimes one meets with 
specimens in which the thin stalk is rather short, and the 
basal half of the spindle very long, with the upper half, 
however, very short. In the section the cell appears as a 
large, longitudinally oval cavity, bordered by a thin, white, 
innergall.whichison all sides conterminous with the substance 
of the gall ; above and beneath lliis inner gall is found a 
brown reticidation. According to Dr. Girand's observations 
the galls are found from the monlh of July to October, and 
the earliest fall off, whilst olhers are only beginning to 
develop themselves. I have myself only found them once late 
in the autumn. — G. L. Mayr, 

This gall was first described by Malpighi; and Hartig did i 
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weather during most of the montli was most unpropilious 
for collecting, we having such continued rain and wind, 
which not only prevented work, but soon spoiled the 
condition of most insects. All the male Apatura Iris I took 
were more or less damaged, but the females were in tine 
order. This species continued on the wing the month 
through, that is to say, when the weather woujd permit, 
I captured a male on the 31st. I got eggs from two females, 
but unfortunately they proved infertile. Catching Apatura 
Iris is most exciting work, but it involves a great waste 
of time, as one has to wait ihe coming of their majesties, 
and this year they were scarce, — some days not one would 
be seen, — and a long ash-pole is not a convenient thing to 
collect will) generally. 

The exquisite little Nola albulalis, too, was one of my 
objects of search, and I succeeded in taking it in splendid 
order ; and when really fine it is extremely pretty. I failed, 
as did everyone else, to find it in the numbers Mr. Porritt 
reported last year; this season Mr. Porritt only secured 
nine or ten specimens in his week's stay. 1 found this species 
particularly influenced by weather, — the slightest fog or 
north-east wind and you may as well go home, for not a 
specimen will rise, although 1 could take them when the 
underwood was saturated with heavy raiu. 

A striking feature to me was the absence of any of the 
fritillaries: the only species I saw during my stay was 
Melitcea Athalia, and of that very few indeed; possibly that 
species was over. Tliecla W-album was common, but soon 
out of condition, owing to the wet and wind. The autumn 
brood of Lyc;ena Argiolus was just out as I left. The common 
Vanessida: and Satyrs comprised the Diumi; in fact this 
group was but poorly represented. 

Tile wet, cold weather seemed propitious for sugar, as I 
never experienced such a tiumerous attendance at my 
ambrosial banquets before ; many species absolutely swarmed. 
I have counted over fifty Kodophsea tumidella on one tree, 
beside hosts of others. Although I got notiiing especially 
rare, I secured a fine series of many good things: Lithosia 
quadra was a rare visitor; Mamestra abjecta, I got but 
one; Agrotis ravida, a fine series; Triphasna fimbria was 
most abundant, and in every shade of brown from palest to 
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Jiecreations of a Country Doctor copcerning Siigaruig. 
By II. W. LiVETT, M.D. 

It was about the year 1830 that 1 met with aud was 
enchanted by Renniu's books in the Library of Enleriainiog 
Knowledge,— ' Insect Transformations,' &c. From that time 
to the present (with, 1 am sorry to say, an fiiatus of some 
twenty years) I have been a collector, though stiil bin a 
"diacipiilus," as quaint old Izaak Walton says. One reason 
why I have not attained the rank of "magiater" may be 
because I have not known anyone near of kindred taste with 
whom I could work and learn; but the piincipal hindrance 
has been my limited opportnnilieE, owing to the engrossing 
nature of my profession, — one which of necessity occupies 
neiirly all one's time, often Sundays as well as working-days. 

Wilh what envy have 1 read from lime to time of expedi- 
tions to the New Forest or other favoured localities, with the 
long lists of consequent captures; of the "happy hunting- 
graundH," where larva: of the most desirable species would 
tumble into your ninbrella at each tap of the healing-stick; 
or where the graceful Camilla might be seen "skimming 
lightly o'er the plain ;" where C. Ediisa and Hyale might 
congregate ; or even the great emperor himself might 
royally disport, delighting the eye and quickeniug the pulse 
of the would-be captor ! But to me — occupied most of the 
day, and of necessity at home when not so occupied, wilh 
holidays very few and far between — such delights were only 
to be read of aud dreamt about, not to be enjoyed. Doubt- 
less there must be many an aspirant to entomological know- 
ledge with like limited opportunities; — for the encouragement 
of such I write this paper. 

I live in a small city, — a cms in »rbe, certainly, — and in 
which most of the private houses have gardens attached ; my 
own is a fairly good one, and in it 1 have taken many species, 
some rare. In 1868 we look eight specimens of S. Convolvuli, 
hovering over a small bed of petunias less than three leet in 
diameter; and all of which specimens, I may note by the 
way, were seen at exactly the same time on the five or six 
evenings they appeared, i.'/?. just at twilight. I look in 1872 
a specimen — the only one I ever saw — of D. rubiginea, oo 
the berries of a yew on ihe lawn, C. sponsa and G. erythro- 
cephala — the last an especial great take— fell victims to their 
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A. tridena; A. Rumicis; L. lithargyria, plentiful; L. stra- 
minea; A. piitris; X. lilhoxylea; X. polyoiion, dozens; 
A. oculea; M. strigilis; C. cubicularis; A. piiia, a dark 
series; A- suffusa; A. saucia; A. segelum; A. exclamationis, 
dozens; A. nigncaus ; T. janlhina; T. orbona and T. pro- 
nuba, dozens; N.augurj N.plecla; N. C-nigriim, comraon ; 
C. Rubi; C. xanthograpba, dozens; T. cruda; O. macileata; 
A. plstacina, dozens; A. liinosa, plentiful; C. spadicea, a 
few; S. salcllilia, coturaon ; X. ferruginea, common ; P. flavo- 
cincta, dozens; M. OxyacanthK, many; A. aprilina; P. me- 
liculosa, common; X. lithoriza; C. exoleta; X. rbizolitba, 
many; X. semibrininea, eight; A. Tragopogonis, common; 
C, nupta, three; besides a few Geometers and Pyrales. 

Tbe interest attached to sugar capturing is certainly great, 
■ — something similar I should imagine, "pai-va componere 
maguis," to ibal of the sportsman in the East, who cannot lell 
what noble game may leap out of the tangled jungle at any 
step; so on a dark night, when the molh-bunter proceeds 
with "stealthy steps and slow" to the sweetened tree, and 
turns on the light, he cannot lell what almost unknown 
rarity may possibly delight his eyes and reward his pursuit; 
and even some of the more common insects — M. Oxyacantha; 
or C. diffinis, for example — appear, I think, more beautiful 
under the lamp than at any other time, I know that when I 
saw C. exoleta the other night, under such circumstances, I 
could not imagine what grand prominent I was beholding, — 
with his full crest and closely shut-up wings he was exactly 
like some important member of that family. 

But it is quite time that I should conclude this gossipy 
paper. Scientific entomologists and practical collectors may 
think it, I fear me, not worth the space it occupies. I trust 
there are some, like rayself-^collectors under difEculties — 
to whom this paper may afford some measure of encourage- 
ment when they see how much maybe done with but limited 
means and space at command. 

Should there be a locality where A. pistacina and P. flavo- 
cincta are not plentiful, it will give me ranch pleasure to send 
any applicant a few, as long as I have any, if be will first 
send me a post-card. If he receives no reply he must 
consider that my stock is exhausted. 

H. W. LrvETT. 

Wells, Somerfiet. 
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Lepidopteia near Folkestone. — C. Hyale, tolerably plen- 
tiful. C. Edusa, rather scarce. E. rusfiula, eleven females 
and seven males, bred from the eggs laid in July, and many 
captured. A.gilvavia, plentilul, L. albipuncta, four. A, saucia, 
seven. N. glareosa, three iu the Warren, N. Dahlii, sis. 
X. cerago and X. silago, plentiful on flowers of Scabious. 
X. flavescens, var., one. X. gilv-ago, var., two, the bar being 
broken into dots. Is il not strange that the original type has 
not been taken ? T. retusa, one, worn. P. flavocincta, two. 
E. lichenea, two. C. vetusta, seven. C. exoleta, five. 
X. semibrunnea, three. H. armiger, one, very fine. S. ano- 
mala, one. Pyralides. — S. palealis, six. M, polygonalis, one. 
— G. Hagffar;7l,GranvUIeTerTace,Folkestone,Nov. IS,IS75. 

Colzas Hyale abundant, and C. Edusa, near Maldon. — 
During September I succeeded in taking as many as seventy 
specimens of Colias Hyale, the greater part in a large clover- 
field, in Woodham Mortimer parish, but something like a 
score in a Incerne-field, on the glebe-land belonging to Haze- 
leigh Rectory. One of the females deposited eight eggs 
— seven in the bottom of a pocket-box, and one on a clover- 
head: these unfortunately proved to be infertile, shrivelling 
lip in a few days. Colias Edusa was not abundant : I only 
secured twelve good specimens, three of which were females. 
— Gilbert H. Raynor ; St. JoluCs College, Camhridge, 
November 10, 1875. 

Colias Edusa al Vork. — On Thursday, September 9th, I 
captured a fine specimen of Colias Edusa; on the 11th two 
more; and on the 25th a Sphinx Convolvuli. — J. Hawkins ; 
Holgate, York, October 2S, 1875. 

Sphinx Convolvuli at Newport, Isle of Wight. — It may 
interest entomologists to hear that I have taken two speci- 
mens of the Convolvuli hawk-moth. I caught them both 
soon after sunset, hovering over a bed of geraniums, on the 
22nd and 26th of September. — Frank Morey ; Newport, 
Isle of Wight. [From 'Science Gossip.'] 

Deiopeia pulchetla at Hastings. — I am pleased to be able 
to record the occurrence at Hastings of a specimen of Deio- 
peia pnlchella on the 17th of Octoher, in a field near here. — 
E. A. Butter. 

Deiopeia pulchella in India. — One of your correspondents 
in the November number (Entom. viii. 280) alludes to having 
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power. These Iwo characters are always present in Le] 
doptera; and I believe Coleoptera never possess them. 
Edward Newman,'] 

John B. Bridgman, — E.vport of Bees to New Zealand. — 
I enclose a noiice from ' Nature' which I cannot understand. 
Can jou help me? What did Biickland send? — a nest of 
humble-bees seems to me simply nonsense; and until now I 
was under the impression that by far the greater part of 
fertilisation of clover was done by what 1 suppose is meant 
by the "common" bee — the hive-bee, About here, during the 
time the clover-fields are in full flower, the fields are literally 
alive with hive-bees, and the noise they malte may be heard 
some distance; of course Bombi are to be found there also. 
The only other bee I have seen at clover is Cilissa tricincla, 
and that is only one spot of white clover. "Two nests of 
English bumble-bees were last week sent to New Zealand by 
Mr. Frank Buckland for the Canterbury Acclimatisation 
Society. These insects are specially desired in New Zealand 
for the purpose of fertilising the common clover. The pro- 
boscis of the common bee is not sufficiently long to reach 
down to the pollen of the clover-flower, while the humble-bee 
is enabled to do so. In this way the insect is expected to do 
great service to the agriculturist by largely exteuding the 
growth of clover. The bees were packed in their own nests 
in two hoses, and will be under the charge of a. member of 
the New Zealand Council, who is provided with every 
necessary for their welfare during the voyage. They are 
expected to arrive about the middle of January — mid- 
summer at the Antipodes." (' Nature,' p. 527, October 14lh.) 
—J. B.B. 

[I have a good deal to say on this subject hereafter; but 
may just state that I have worked hard at these bees with 
the valued assistance of the lata Mr. Walker and the late 
Mr, Doubleday, in addition to that of many naturalists still 
living. Mr, Smith fiom lime to time kindly named our 
captures, and I shall adopt wilhont hesitation his nomen- 
clature of ilie species. The published observations of 
Mr. Buckland and of the Editor of ' Nature' convey no idea 
to my mind, nor do 1 think ihey will to the minds of entomo- 
logical, readers generally, — Edward Newman.] 
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